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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Publisher deems it presumptuous 
to offer any remarks on the merits of 
this valuable publication. The learning 
and eloquence of Bishop Bossuet is so 
universally known and acknowledged by 
all acquainted with ancient literature, that 
remarks or recommendations are deem- 
ed useless, and as respects litUe or nar- 
row minds, might prove injurious : aware 
of the dangers attending a partial recom- 
mendation, as likewise the difficulty of 
procuring a recommendation which would 
embrace the leaders of all sects and par- 
ties, the Publisher exercises, in this, as in 
all the works he has hitherto published, 
the best of his own judgment, and soli- 
cits the patronage of all who approve 
his choice. 
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PREFACE. 



Our author having, in his introduction, 
so beautifully set forth the extrnsive use- 
fulness of history in general, and of a 
chronological abridgment in particular; 
and consequently explained the design of 
the following work ; it were cqally pre- 
sumptuous and unnecessary to say any 
thing here on those subjects. 

No less were it impertinent to offer any 
new inlelli«:ence to the learned world 
about a perfovnrdnce which hatii been so 
lonff its adn^iratjori ; or to recommend to 
V an auibor, %v!:os' nan\e pusses all enco- 
mi'iri;. !( is vt^l kni^nn, that, whereas 
a!! other ujrn c:.-^^..! » lsi,,nui»s jrive rather a 
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n PREFACE. 

symmetry and succession, from the begin- 
ning of time, every thing material in every 
nation ; and exhibiting, in one view, that 
important scene, which alone can convey 
a clear idea of the universal situation, con- 
nexion, and order of things. 

We shall not, however, insist upon the 
extent and importance of the subject, or 
the dexterity and extent of the Genius, that 
could handle it in so complete and concise 
a manner ; that could so admirably com- 
bine sacred and profane things, the instruc- 
tion of the head and the heart. But is it 
not matter of just surprize, that notwith- 
standing the deserved reputation of this 
master-piece hath brought it no less than 
thirteen different times to the press in its 
own and other countries, neither the ex- 
cellefice of the work, nor the fame of the 
writer, should have hitertherto excited our 
countrymen to promote the naturalization 
of so celebrated and valuble a foreigner ? 
There was indeed an attempt made, above 
direescore years ago, to introduce this 
^perfyrwance faithfully Englished ; or ra- 
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ther so disadvantageously metaphorphos- 
ed, that the original could no longer be 
known : which may serve to account for 
its so different reception in that disguise, 
from what it hath ever met with in its na- 
tive dress. Not only was the most ele^nt 
diction transformed into the most barba- 
rous jargon, but the clearest, the finest 
sense mistaken, nay, hiade nonsense, in 
almost eveiy page^ or rather every |)ara- 
graph* No wonder then if an English eye 
or ear turned away, with abhorrence, from 
what appeared so shocking ; and if it well 
judged useless, what it found unintelligible. 
In order therefore to vindicate the in- 
jured auihor fi'om the false impressions 
that may have thus naturally been receiv- 
ed of him ; in order to make him as well 
known, and consequently as much esteem- 
ed, in our country, as he is wherever else 
taste and learning reign ; in order to pre- 
sent to the public, what it hath so long 
wanted,a complete compendium of univer- 
sal history, has this translation been under- 
taken. 
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TThe British youth will find in it the most 
useful classic of its kind ; whether it is 
taught them, before they are capable of 
studying the large and learned volumes 
from whence it hath been digested; or 
whether it is read afterwards, f >r recapitu- 
lation; or, in fine, if it is substituted in 
their place : a classic, which the learned 
and judicioics M. RoLiiiN, the best school- 
historian we have, but whose labours are 
swelled almost beyond the use of schools, 
hath done little else than paraphrased as a 
Text, nor been ashamed to own his doing 
so. 

But as our author hath shown, that the 
usefulness of his work is not confined to 
the great, so may we venture to affirm, 
that every age and sex, as well as degree, 
may reap equal benefit from it. To youth 
it affords an entertaining instructer ; to age 
4i fidthful remembrancer ; and to the un- 
learned, of whatever denomination, a com- 
plete system of universal knowledge, sa- 
-cred and pro&ne ; though composed for 
tAe use of the greatest prince in £urope, 
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adapted to the reach of the meanest sub- 
ject. 

It is an irreparable loss, that our match- 
less author did not live to perform liis 
promise, of favouring the world with a 
second part, or a compendious synopsis of 
modern history, upon the same plan with 
the ancient. In order to remedy, in some 
small decree, so great a misfortune, some 
pretty eminent pens abroad undertook the 
impoi-tant design, and have actually brought 
it down to the year 1788. Bu* instead of 
imitating our Orator's concise method, and 
Laconic style, they swelled their continua- 
Uon to above thrice the size of the work 
they continued, though in a period not 
much exceeding one sixth part of the time. 
We have therefore been prevailed with, to^ 
make an humble attempt towards a more 
compendious execution of the usefiil, but 
arduous task continued down to the pre- 
sent times : wherein it will be endeavoured 
to foUow, as Jiear as possible, (though at 
an infinite distance, and with unequal 
steps) our author's style and manner^ his 
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order as well as accuracy, his conciseness 
as well as perspicuity. We hope, at least, 
to omit few memorable facts that belong 
to our period, and to situate each event in 
its proper point of time. But there must 
not be expected, in the second part, the 
same sublimity of thought and expression, 
the same happy turns and imperceptible 
transitions, the same lively and ingenious 
strokes, as in the first : for, besides that 
the nature of our subject and plan does 
not admit it, who can pretend to be a Bo^- 
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TO THE DAUPHIN. 

Though History were of no use lo other men, it The 
should be made the study of princes. There is no fS^ 
better means of discovering to them the power of»^*** 
passions and interests, the importance of times and v»>'>(- 
conjunctures, and the consequences of good and evil 
counsels. Histories are composed only of such ac- 
tions as they are engaged in, and every thing in them 
seems ca\cu\a\ed for their use. If experience is ne- 
cessary towards ibeir acquiring that prudence which 
teaches to reign well, there is nothing more useful for 
their instruction, than to join their own daily experi- 
ence in the examples of past aees. Whereas they 
usually learn only at the hazard of their subjects, and 
of their own glory, to judge of the critical affairs tbst 
come before them ; by the aid of history they form 
their judgment upon past events, without risking any 
thing. When they see even th^ most secret faults of 
princes, exposed fo the view of all men, notwithstand- 
ing the false praises bestowed on them in their life* 
time, they are ashamed of the vain delight which flat* 
tery occasions them, and convinced that true glory can 
only consist with merit. 

Besides, it were shameful, not to say for a prince, 
but in general for any gentleman, to be ui\^cc^'aAW\ft'\ 
with mankind, and the memorable revoVuVvow^ ^\i\Oa. 
tie course of time has produced m l\\^ N«m\A- ^^ 
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we do not learn from history to distinguish times, we 
shall represent men under the law of nature, or under 
the written law, such as they are under tbe evangelical; 
we shall confound the Persians conquered under Alex- 
ander, with the Persians victorious under C^rus; we 
shall make Greece as free in the days of Philip, as ia 
those of Themistocles, or Miltiades; the Roman peo- 
ple as bigb-spirited under the emperors, as under the 
consuls ; the church as quiet under Dioclesian, as un- 
der Constantine ; and France, torn with civil wars in 
the time of Charles IX. and Henry III. as powerful 
as in the time of Lewis XIV. when united under so 
great a monarch, she alone triumphs over all Europe* 
It was, Sir, to avoid these inconveniences, that you 
have read so many ancient as well as modern histo* 
ries. It was expedient, before all things, to make 
you read in scripture, the history of the people of 
God, which is the foundation of religion. You have 
not been left ignorant of the Grecian, nor of the Ro- 
man history ; and what was to you of still greater im- 
Eortance, you have been carefully instructed in the 
istory of that kingdom, which you are bound one 
day to render happy. But lest these histories, and 
those you have yet to learn, should confuse one ano- 
ther in your mind, there is nothing more necessary* 
than to eet-tefore you in a distinct, but concise man- 
lier, the series of all ages. 

This sort of universal history, is to the histories of 
each country and people, what a general map is to 
particular ones. In particular maps you see the 
whole detail of a kingdom, or province in itself; in 
general maps you learn to situate those parts of the 
world in their whole ; you see what Paris, or the isle 
of France is in the kingdom, what the kingdom is in 
Europe, and what Europe is in the World. 

Just so particular histories represent the series of 

Qvents,that have happened to a people ijith all their 

respective circumstances in turn ; but in order to 

iMoerstaDd the whole, we muslknow the relation eacb 
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history bears to others : which is only to be effected 
by an abridgment, wherein we see, as it were with 
one glance, the whole order of time. 

Such an abridgment, Sir, exhibits a noble specta* 
cle to your view. Yoo see all preceding ages unreil 
tbemseires, so to speak, in a few hours before you : 
you see how empires succeed one another, and how 
religion, in its various states, supports itself from the 
beginning of the world, down to our days. 

It is the progress of these two particulars, I mean 
that of religion, and that of empires, that yoa ought 
to impnnt upon your memory ; and as religion and 
poVitical government, are the two hinges, whereon all 
human things turn, to see whatever concerns those 
particulars summed up in an epitome, and by this 
means to discover the whole order and progression o( 
them, is to comprise in thought all that is great among 
men, and to hold, so to say, the thread of all the a^ 
fairs of the world. 

As then in examining a general map, you leave the 
country where you are bom, and the place that 
bounds you, to roam over the whole habitable earth 
wbicb you grasp id thought, with all its seas and 
countries ; so in considering a chronological epitome, 
you overleap the narrow bounds of your own lime» 
and launch out into all ages. 

But in like manner as to help the memory in the 
knowledge of places, we mark certain principal coun- 
tries, around which we place others, each at its pro« 
per distance ; sojn the order of ages, we must have 
certain times distinguished by some great event, to ^ 
which we may refer all the rest. 

This is what is called an Epoch, from a Greek word 
which sienifies to stop, because we stop tbere, as at a 
restiDg place, to consider all that happened before and 
after, and by this means to avoid anachronisms, or 
that sort of error which creates a confusion of times. 

We must first confine ourselves to a few e^ocbs^ 
such as are in the times of aoQieBl b\s\OT^ •. \)q^^^ ^Sl 

2 
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Adam, or the creation ; IsToab, or the deluge ; the 
calling of Abraham, or the beginning of God's cove* 
nant with men ; Moses, or the written law ; the taking 
of Troy ; Solomon, or the finishing of the temple ; 
Romulus, or the building of Rome ; Cyrus, or the 
people of God delivered from the Babylonish capti- 
vity ; Scipio, or the conquest of Carthage ; the birth 
of Jesus Christ ; Constanline, or the peace of the 
church ; Charlemagne, or the establishment of the 
new empire. 

I giv;^ you this establishment of the new empire un- 
der Charlemagne, as the end of ancient history, be- 
cause there you shall see the ancient Roman empire 
totally at an end. It is for this reason I detain you at 
so considerable a period of universal history. The 
continuation of it shall be laid before you in a second 
part, which will bring you down to the age we see 
adorned by the immortal actions of your royal father, 
and to which the ardour you show to follow so great 
a pattern, gives still ground to expect an additional 
lustre. 

Having explained to you in general the design of 
this work, I have three things to do in order to make 
its usefulness answer to my expectation, 
^of I must first run over with you the epochs which I 
^ e- propose to your observation, and by pointing out to 
iJJ" ^ou, in few words, the principal events, which ought 
^b£k to be annexed to each of them, accustom your mind 
Mfa!^ to range those events in their proper places, without 
^ga regard to any thing but the order of time. But as 
J*^ ray principal intention is to make you observe in this 
progression of times, that of religion, and that of great 
empires ; after carrying on together, according to the 
course of years, the facts which regard those two to- 
pics, I shall particularly resume, with necessary reflec* 
tions, first, those which set forth to us the perpetual 
duration of religion ; and, lastly, those which discover 
to us the causes of the great revolutions that have 
b^fstUea empires. 
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Then, whatever part of ancient history you read, 
all will turn out to your advantage . No fact shall pass, 
but you shall perceive its consequences. You will ad- 
mire the train of God's counsels in the concerns of 
religion : you will lilrewise see the concatenation of 
bumao afiairSi and thereby will be sensible, with how 
great reflection and foresight they must needs be go- 
verned. 



PART I. 

^ The first epoch immediately presents to you a grand 
^*gj' and awful spectac le ; God creating the heavens and 
^^- the earth by his word, and making man after his own 
i^ge image. With this begins Moses, the most ancient of 
i^d. historians, most sublime of philosophers, and wisest 

of legislators. 
J«^ Thus he lays the foundation as well of his history, Tw 
j«nu as of bis doctrine and laws. Next he shows us all wori 
4004. men contained in one man, and his wife herself ex- ^ 
tracted from him ; matrimonial union, and the society 
of mankind established upon- this foundation; the 
perfection and power of man, so far as he bears the 
image of God in his first estate ; his dominion over 
animals ; his innocence, together with his felicity, in 
paradise, the memory whereof is preserved in the 
golden age of the poets ; the divine command given 
to our first parents ; the malice of the tempting spirit} 
an'l his appearance under the form of a serpent ; the 
fall of Adam and Eve, fatal to all their posterity ; the 
first man justly punished in all his children, and man- 
kind culled by God ; the first promise of redemption, 
and the futurlB victory of men over the devil who tad 
undone them. 
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A.c. The earth begins to be filled, and wickedness in- a.m 
T^t creases. Cain, the first son of Adam and Eve, shows 
«ift the infant world the first tragical action ; and from that »2d. 
time virtue dates her persecution from vice. There 
we see the contrary manners of the two brothers; the 
innocence of Abel, his pastoral life, and his ofleringi$ 
accepted ; those of Cain rejected, his avarice, bis im- 
piety, his fratricide, and jealousy the parent of mur* 
ders ; the punishment of that crime, the conscience of 
the parricide racked with continual terrors ; the first 
city built by this miscreant, now a vagabond upon the 
face of the earth, seeking an asylum from the hatred 
and horror of mankind ; the invention of some arts by 
bis children ; the tyranny of passions, and the prodi- 
gious malignity of man's heart, ever prone to evil ; the 
posterity of Seth, faithful to God, notwithstanding that 
^^^^'^' depra^tion ; the pious Enoch, miracuously snatched ^'^* 
out of the world, which was not worthy of him; the 
distinction of tbe children of God from the children 
of men; that is, of those who lived after the spirit, 
from those who lived after the flesh; their intermix- 
ture, and the universal corruption of the world : the 
destruction of men decreed by a Just judgment of 
God ; bis wrath denounced against smners by his ser- 
•jics. vant Noah; their impenitence and hardness of heart >^' 
2348. punished at last by the deluge ; Noah and his family i6^- 
reserved for tbe restoration of mankind. 

This is the sum of what passed in 1656 years. Such 
is the beginning of all histories, wherein are displayed 
tbe omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness of God ; in- 
" nocence bappy under bis protection; his justice in 
avenging crimes, and at the same time his long suffer- 
ing patience in waiting the conversion of sinners ; the 
greatness and dignity of man in his primitive state ; 
tbe temper of mankind after their corruption, the na- 
ture of jealousy, and the secret causes of violences 
and of wars, that is, all the foundations of religion and 
morality. 
With inankind Noah preserved the arts, as well 
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^'cS'n. those which were essential to human life, and which mea ^ ' 
^^^^^ knew from their original, as those they had afterwards 
is,ie^ invented. Those first arts which men learned imme* 
i^i^v. diaiely, and probably from their creator, were ^ agri- 
«b.iii. culture, t/ie pastoral f art, that of | clothing them* 
- ^rof ^^^^^' ^°^' perhaps, that of building houses of Iheir 
^ cbau. accommodation. And indeed, do we not trace the 
Oh' commencement for these arts from those places of the 
^' east from whence mankind was propagated } 
f^^ ^ The tradition of the universal deluge prevails orer 
Hut. all the earth. The ark, wherein the remnant of mao* 
Kic^ kind was saved, has ever been celebrated in the east, 
TO» J particular]/ ia those places where it rested after the 
^^ deluge. Many other circumstances of that famous- 
iLdk, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ he found marked in the annals and tradi- 
Assyr. tions of aucieut nations ; the times agree, and every 
j£^^ thing answers as far as could be expected in so remote 
4 1 u a piece of antiquity. 

^ Neak the deluge are to be ranged the decrease of mc^ 
It Eos. man's life, the alteration of diet, and a new food sub- ^^ 
praep stituted iH placc of the fruits of the earth ; some oral^ 
nVi2. precepts delivered to Noah ; the confusion of langua- nm 
o^«. gesat the tower of Babe], which was the first monu- S| 



B^ 'oent of the pride and weakness of men ; the portion Tese 
terr. of the thrcc sons of Noah, and the first distribution of |^ 



" lands. 
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]^% The memory of those three first fathers of nations 
^ has still been preserved among men. Japetus, who 
2348. peopled the greatest part of the western world, baa 
;»47. continued famous there under the celebrated name of 
japhetb. Ham, and bis son Canaan, have been no 
less noted among the Egyptians and Phoenicians ; and 
the memory of Sbem has ever lasted with the He- 
brew people, who are descended from him. 

A littleafter this first division of mankind, Nimrod, 
a man of a fierce and violent disposition, becomes the 
first conqueror; and such is the origin of conquests^ 
G«i.x He set up the throne of his k'mg^dom ^V'BiN:i^Vya^\ti 

2C^ Ibe same place where the tower Vs^d ^^^tk>a^^^^^tl^ 

2% 
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A-0. already raised to a great height^ but. not so high as ^' 
man's vanity wished it. About the same time Nine- 
veh was built, and some ancient kingdoms established. 
They were but petty in those early times, for in Egypt 
alone we find four Dynasties or Principalities, those of 
Thebes, Thin, Memphis, and Tanis ; this last was the 
capital of the lower £gypt. To this time we may also 
refer the commencement of the laws and polity of the 
Egyptians, that of their pyramids which stand to this 
day, and that of the astronomical observations, as well 
of that people as of the Chaldeans. So we may trace 177 
up to this time, and no higher^ the observations which 

Por. the Chaldeans, who were, without dispute, the first 

pbyr- observers of the stars, gave in Babylon to Calisthenes 

i^ip^ for Aristotle. 

de Every thing begins: there is no ancient history 

<:€e]o. therein there do not appear, not only in those early 
ages, but long after, manifest vestiges of the newness 
of the world. We see laws establishing, manners po- 
lishing, and empire! forming. Mankind by degrees 
get out of their ignorance, experience instructs them, 
' and arts are invented or perfected. According as men 
multiply, the earth is closer and closer peopled ; they 
pass mountains and precipices ; they cross rivers, and 
at length seas, and establish new habitations. The 
earth, which at the beginning was but an immense fo- 
rest, takes now another form, the woods cut down make 
room for fieldis, for pastures, ibr hamlets, for towns, and 
at length for cities. Men learn to catch certain ani- 
mals, to tame others, and to inure them to service. 
They were obliged at first to encounter wild beasts. 
The first heroes signalised themselves in those wars. 
These occasioned the invention of arms, which men 

oea^x turned afterwards against their fellow creatures. Nim- 

rod, the first warrior, and the first conqueror, is called 

in scripture, a mighty hunter. Together with animals, 

man acquired also tbe arts of managing fruits and 

plaotsf be bended the very metak to his use, and gra- 

malljr mude M nature subaemeBl \q \\. As it was 
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^^' natural that time should cause many tbinj^ to be in- ^ ^ 

Tented, it must also cause others to be forgot, at least 

by the greater part of mankind. Those first arts, which 

Noah bad preserved^ and which we also find always 

flourishiog in the countries where mankind was first es- 

tablisbed^ were lost according as men removed from 

^ them. These behoved others either to learn them 

jffi anew in process of time, or those who had preserved 

them, must have carried them again to the rest. 

Therefore do we see every thing come from those 

lands that were always inhabited, where the principles 

ot the arts remained entire, and even there were daily 

made many important discoveries. The knowledge of 

God, and the memory of the creation were preserved 

there, but began to decay by degrees. The ancient 

traditions were now falline into oblivion and obscurity ; 

the fables, which succeeded them, retained but gross 

ideas of them ; false deities multiplied; and this gave 

occasion to the calling of Abraham. 

^^' Four hundred twenty six years after the deluge, 

^ when men walked every one in his own way, and grew 

iBff of forgetful of him that made them, that great God, to 

h^' stop the progress of so great an evil, in the midst of 

J^f corruption begun to set apart a chosen people for him- 

^^^ self. Abraham was made choice of to be the stock 

1021. and father of all believers. God called bim into the &»&>. 

land of Canaan, where he intended to establish his 

worship, and the children of that patriarch, whom he 

had resolved to multiply as the stars of heaven, and 

as the sand of the sea. To the promise he made him 

of giving that land to his offspring, be added somewhat 

far more glorious, and this was that great blessing 

which was to be extended to all the nations of the 

world in Jesus Christ proceeding from his race. It 

was that Jesus Christ whom Abraham honours in the 

^^, person of the high-priest Melchisedec who presents 

^^' him ; it is to him he pays the tithe of the spoil he 

sS had won from the vanquished kings *, ^^ud \\ \%\^ \vvRi 

be is blessed ThoogD possessed ot \m\Xkt\v^^ \v<^*c«^ 
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^ ^' and of a power which equalled that of kings, Abraham ^^' 
preserved the pritnitive maDners; be led always a 
plain and pastoral life, which, however, wanted not 
Its iDagnificence; and this that patriarch showed par- 

"** iicularly by exercising hospitality ti> all men. Heaven ^"^ 
furnished him with guests; angels imparted to him 
the counsels of God ; he believed, and in every thing 
Approved himself full of faith and piety. In bis time 
Inachus, the most ancient of all the kings acknowledged 
by the Greeks, founded the kingdom of Argos. Af« 
ter Abraham we find Isaac his son, and Jacob his 
grandson, imitators of his faith and simplicity in the 
same pastoral life. God repeats to them ilao the same 

1759. promises he had made to their father, and conducts 
them, as he had done him, in all things. Isaac bless- ^^' 
tth Jacob, to the prejudice of Esau his elder brother, 
ind though deceived in appearance, he in effect exe- 
cutes the counsels of God. Jacob, whom God pro* 
tected, in every thing excelled Esau. An angel, with 
whom he bad a mysterious wrestling, gave him the 
name of Israel, whence bis children are called Israel- 
ites. To him were born the twelve patriarchs, fathers 
of the twelve tribes of the Hebrew people ; among 
others Levi, fronrj whom were to proceed the minis- 
ters in sacred tbings ; Judab, from whom was to spring, 
together with the royal race, the Cbrist,king of kings, 
and lord of lords ; and Joseph, whom Jacob loved 
above all his other children. There new secrets of 
divine providence are disclosed. We see before all 
things the innoci^nce and wisdom of young Joseph, 
ever an enemy to vice, and careful to reprove it in his 
brethren ; his mysterious and prophetic al dreams ; his 
brethren jealous, and jealousy a second time the cause ^^^^ 

^'^•'of a parricide : that great man sold ; the fidelity he 

2^72, observes to his master, and his admirable chastity; ^^^^ 
the persecutions it draws upon him ; his imprisonment 
and constancy ; his predictions ; his miraculous deli- 

^™ rerance ; that famous interpretation of Pharaoh's 
4f^oas ; the merit of «o (toaX % \A^ti ^^kuoT^rledgcd ; 
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^ ^' his exalted genius and upright heart, and the protec- ^*^ 
tioD of God, who gives him rule wherever he is ; his 

'^^ foresight, vrise counsels, and absolute power in the 
kingdom of the lower Egypt ; and this the means of 
preserving his father Jacob and his family. That fa- 
mily favoured by God is thus settled in that part of 
Egjpf, whereof Tanis was the capital, and whose 

^^^' kings took all the name of Pharaoh. Jacob dies, and ^'^' 
a little before his death he makes that celebrated pro- 
phecy, where^ in discovering to his children the state 
of their posterity^ he points out particulaily to Judah 
lV\e limes of the Messiah, who was to spring from his 
race. The house of that patriarch in a little time be- 
comes a great nation ; this prodigious multiplication 
excites the jealousy of the Egyptians ; the Hebrews 
are unjustly hated, and unmercifully persecuted : God 

1571. raises up Moses their deliverer, whom he saves from **^ 
the waters of the Nile, and makes him fall into the 
bands of Pharaoh's daughter: she brings him up as 
her own son, and causes him to be instructed in all 
the wisdom of the E^ptians. In those days the peo- 

1S56. p\e of lElgypt settled in divers parts of Greece. The smii 
colony which Cecrops brought from Egypt built 
twelve cities, or rather twelve towns, whereof he com- 
posed the kingdom of Athens, and there he established 
Mann, the gods together with the laws of his country. A 
i^J^ little after happened Deucalion's deluge in Thessaly, 
"■ ^^ confounded by the Greeks with the universal flood. 
Hellen, the son of Deucalion reigned in Phthia, a 
country of Thessaly, and gave his name to Greece. 
His people, before c^led Greeks, took ever after the 
name of Hellenes, thoueh the Latins have preserved 
their ancient name. About the same time Cadmus, 
the son of Agenor, carried a colony of Phoenicians 
into Greece, and founded the city of Thebes in Boeotia* 
The gods of Syria and Phcenicia came into Greece 

1581. ^'^ ^''"* '** ^® mean time Moses was growing up. ^^j^. 
* When forty years old, he despised Vlx^ t\dafe^ ^V >ik% 
court of Egyp^ and, touched vrUh iVie «ffi\Cr^^TL^ ^Wsfr. 
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^°- brethren the Fsraelites, he endangered himself for -*- m, 
their relief. But so far were they from taking the be- 
nefit of his zeal and courage, that they expobed him to 
the rage of Pharaoh, who resolved his ruin. Moses 
fled out of Egypt into Arabia, to the land of Mtdian, 
where his virtue, ever ready to succour the oppressed, 
found him a secure retreat. This great man losing 
bopes of delivering his people, or waiting a better op- 
portunity, had spent forty years in feeding the flocKs 
^491. of Jethro his father-in-law, when he saw the burning 2^rnk 
bush in the desart,. and heard the voice of the Grod of 
his fathers, who sent him back into Egypt to bring his 
brethren out of bondage. Then appear the humility, 
the courage, and the miracles of that divine lawgiver; 
the hardness of Pharaoh's heart, and the terrible 
plagues God sends upon hfm ; the passover, and next 
day the passage of the Red Sea ; Pharaoh and the 
Egyptians buried in the waters, and the total deliver- 
ance of the Israelites. 
Xf.%. Here begin the times of the written law. It was 
12^ given to Moses 430 years after the calling of Abraham, 
^JV^ 856 years after the deluge, and in the same year that 
fn the Hebrew people came out of Egypt. This date is 
jSoh. remarkable, being made use of to denominate all the ^si^^ 
time from Moses to Je^us Christ. All that time is 
called the time of the written law, to distinguish it 
from the preceding, called the time of the law of na- 
ture, wherein men had nothing to direct them but na- 
tural reason, and the traditions of their ancestors. 

God then having set his people free from the tyran- 
ny of the Egyptians, in order to conduct them into the 
land where ne will be served, and before he settles 
them in it, sets forth^to them the law by which they 
ftre to live. He writes with his own hand upon two 
tables, which he gives to Moses on the top of mount 
Sinai, the foundation of that law, that is, the decalogue, 
or ten commandments, which contain the first princi- 
ples of the worship of God, and of human society. To 
&e same Moses ne dictates the other precepts, by 
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b;^' which be appoints the tabernacle, the figure of time to ^^' 
^^> come ; the ark, where God manifested himself by his 
oraciesy and wherein the tables of the law were depo- 
sited ; the promotion of Aaron the brother of Moses; 
the bigb-priesthood, or pontificate, a dignity solely ap« 
propriated to bim and his sons ; the ceremonies of 
their consecration, and the fashion of their mysterious 
habits ; the functions of the priests, sons of Aaron ; 
those of the Levites, with other religious rites ; and 
what is still more excellent, the rules of good manners, 
the polity and government of his chosen people, to 
whom he will himself be lawgiver. This is what is 
signified by the epoch of the written law. Then we 
see the journey continued in the wilderness; the re* 
▼olts, idolatries, chastisements, and consolations of the 
people of God, whom that almighty lawgiver gradu- 
r*32- ally forms by this means ; the consecration oi Elea- *^* 
zar the high- priest, and the death of his father Aaron ; 
the zeal of Phineha5, son of Eleazar, and the priest- 
hood confirmed to his descendants by a particular pro- 
mise. During these times the Egyptians continue set- 
tUng vbeir colonies in different parts, particularly in 
Greece, where DanauSf an Egyptian, makes himself 
king of Argos, and dispossesses the ancient kings of 
r.46i. Inachus's line. Towards the end of the joumeyings ^"*' 
of the people of God in the wilderness, we see the be- 
ginning of the wars which the prayers of Moses render 
successful. He dies, and leaves the Israelites their 
whole history, which he had carefully digested from 
the origin of the world down fo tbeltime of his death. 
That history is continued by the command of Joshua, 
and his successors. It was afterwards divided into 
several books, which are handed down to us under the 
titles of Joshua, Judges, and the four books of Kings* 
The history which Moses had written, and whereia 
the whole law was contained, was also parted into five 
books, called the Pentateuch, which are the founda- 
tion of religion. After the death of the man of God^ 
^' "^ we find the ware of Joshaa, the conqtxts\ %sA Am'^';^^*^^ 
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A* 9- of the holy land, and the rebellions of the people, wbo ^' 
are at various times chastised and re-established. Here 
• are to be seen the victories of Othniel, who delivers 
them from the tyranny of Chushan, king of Mesopo- 

1325L ^^^^^9 ^^^ fourscore years after, that of Ehud over ^ 
Eglon, kins of Moab. About this time Phrygian Pe- 

"^^^ lops, son of Tantalus, reigns in the Peloponnese, and *' 
gives his name to that famous country. Belus, king of 

{385 *^® Chaldeans, receives divine honours from that peo- ^r, 
' pie. The ungrateful Israelites fall again into servi- 
tude. Jabin, king of Canaan, subjects them; but 

i2t5. Deborah the prophetess, who judged the people, and ^n 
Barak, the son of Abinoam, defeat Sisera the general 

1245. of that kine's armies. Thirty years after, Gideon, vie- 27£ 
torious without fighting, pursues and overthrows the 

1288. M idianites. Abimelech bis son usurps the sovereign ^* 
power by murdering his brothers, exercises it tyranni- 

iitt. cally, and loses it at last with his life. Jephthah stains 2ti 
his victory by a sacrifice, which cannot be excused but 
by a secret command from God, of which he has not 
been pleased to communicate any thing to us. Dur- 
ing this age there happened some very considerable 
events among the Gentiles; for if we follow the com- 
Herod, putation of Herodote, which seems the most exact, 
M.<y we must place in these times, 514 years before Rome, 

i'2S7.and in the time of Deborah, Ninus the son of Belus, 
and the foundation of the first empire of the Assyrians. 
The seat of it was established at Nineveh, an ancient ^^^ 
and already famous city, but beautified and adorned ii; 
by Ninus. Those who give 1300 years to the first 
Assyrians, go upon the antiquity of the city ; and He- 
rodote, who allows them but 500, speaks only of the 
duration of the empire, which they begun under Ni- 
nus, son of Belus, to extend into upper Asia. A little josi 
after, and during that conqueror's reign, ought to be ^ 
placed the foundation, or rebuilding ofthe ancient city f^^ 

i»!i of Tyre, so celebrated for its navigation and colonies, jpj 
Some time after Abimelech^ we find the famous com- •."; 
bats of Herculesi son ef Ampbitryo, and those of The- ' 
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^•^- seus, king of Athens, ivbo made but one city of the ^^ 
twelve boroughs of CecropSi and gave a better form of 
government to the Atbeniaos. In the days of Jenb- 
thah, iwhile Semiramis, widow of Ninus, and guardian 
of Ninyas, enlarged the empire of the Assyrians by 
ber conquests, the celebrated city of Troy, already 
taken once by the Greeks, under Laomedony its third 
iisi king, was again reduced to ashes by the Greeks^ in 2:30. 
the reign of Priam, son of Liaomedon after the siego 
of ten years. 
V. £. This Epoch of the destruction of Troy, which hap* 
^£ht pened about the 308th vear after the departure out of 
^°ff Egypt, and 11 84 years after the deluge, is considerable, 
J^ as well by reason of the importance of so great an 
ace of event celebrated by the two greatest poets of Greece ^"^^ 
Irurid. and Italy ; as because to this date may be referred 
>*^ whatever is most remarkable in the times called fabu* 
lous, or heroic ; fabulous, on account of the fables, 
wherein the histories of those times are enwrapped ; 
heroic, on account of those whom the poets have 
stiled sons of the gods, and heroes. They lived not 
far from this period : for in the days of Laomedon, 
Priam's father, appear all the heroes of the Golden 
Fleece ; JsLSOtt, Hercules, Orpheus, Castor and Pollux, 
and the rest, whom you very well know ; and in the 
time of Priam himself, during the last siege of Troy, 
we see Achilles, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ulysses, 
Hector, Sarpedon, son of Jupiter, Eneas son of Venus, 
whom the Romans acknowledge for their founder; 
and so many others, from whom illustrious families 
and whole nations have gloried to descend. This 
Epoch is, therefore, pi^oper to collect all that is most 
certain or beautiful in th6 fabulous times. But wbat 
we find in sacred history is every way more remarka« 
' ble : the prodigious strength of Sampson, and his tim. 
117^ amazing weakness; Elivthe high priest^ venerable for 
his piety, and unfortunate in the wickedness of his 
leis. children ; Samuel, an unblameable judge^ and a ^r^. 
pbet chosen of God to anoint theking;^-, Sa^A^^'^^'^X 

3 
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^^ king of the people of God, his victories, his prcsump- ^^ 
tioo in sacrificing without priests, bis disobedience ill 
justified by the pretence of religion, bis reprobation, 
his fatal fall. In this period Codrus, king of Athens, 
laid down his life to save bis people, and by his death 
procured them victory. His sons, Medon and Nileus, 
dispute tbe kingdom. On this occasion the Atheni- 
ans abolished tbe regal dignity, and declared Jupiter 
sole king of the people of Athens. They created go- 
vernors, or perpetual presidents, but liable to give ac- 
count of their administration. These magistrates were 
called Archons. Medon, son of Codrus^ was the first 
who exercised this magistracy, and it continued a long 
time in his family. The Athenians spread their coIo* 
nies over that part of tbe lesser Asia which was called 
Ionia. The Eolian colonies were planted much about 
^^^ the same time, and all the lesser Asia was filled with 2m. 
Grecian cities. After Saul, appears a David, that ad- 
mirable shepherd, the vanquisher of the proud Goli- 
ath, and of all the enemies of the people of God; a 
great king, a great conqueror, a great propliet, wor thy 
to sing the wonders of divine omnipotence ! a man, in ^^ 
^^^* short, after God's own heart, as he himself terms him, 
and who, by his penitence, made his very crime turn 
to his creator's glory. To this pious warrior succeed- 29^0, 
^^*^ ed his son, the wise, the just, tbe peaceful Solomon, 
1012. whose hands, undefiled with blood, were judged worthy 2992. 

to build the temple of God. 
vxE- About the 3000th year of the worid, the 488th "^ 
Lki- from the departure out of Egypt, and to adjust the 
S°2c times of sacred history with those of profane, 180 
^*3gj[f years after the taking of Troy, 250 before the founda- 
Fiia ^'^" ^^ Rome, and 1000 years before Jesus Christ, did 
uiseof Solomon finish that stupendous edifice. He solemnized 
Wid. the dedication of it with an extraordinary piety and 
low! magnificence. This celebrated action is followed by 
other wonders of Solomon's reign, which ends with ^"^* 
shameful weaknesses. He gives up himself to the love 
of women} be fails both in head and in heart, and his 
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^^' piety degenerates into idolatry. God, though justly a-m 
proroked, yet spares him in remembrance of David 
his servant ; but would not suffer his ingratitude wholly 
to pass unpunished : He divided his kmgdom after bis 

-'^^ death, and under bis son Rehoboam. The brutal 90sf«. 
baugbtiness of tbi's young prince made him lose ten 
tribes, whom Jeroboam turned aside from their God^ 
and from their king. To prevent their returning to 
the kings of Judah, he prohibited their going to sacri- i 
fice at the temple of Jerusalem, and set up golden 
calves, to which he gave the name of the God of Is« 
rael, ibat the change might seem the less strange. 
The same reason made him retain the law of Moses, 
irlucb be interpreted in his own way ; but caused al- Lfsl 
most all its polity, as well civil as sacred, to be observ- 
ed ; so that the Pentateuch continued always in vene- 
ration among the secetiing tribes. 

Thus was (he kingdom of Israel set up against the 
kingdom of Judah. In that of Israel, impiety and 
idolatry triumphed. Religion, though often over- 
clouded in that of Judah, still kept some footing there. 
In those days the kings of Egypt were powerful. 
The four kingdoms were united under that of Thebes. 

^3 It is thought Sesostris, that famous Egyptian conquer- 5^ 
or, was the Sbisbak king of Egypt, whom God made 
the instrument of chastising the impiety of Rehoboam. 
In the reign of Abijam, son of Renoboam, we see the 
famous victory which the piety of that prince obtained 
over the schismatic tribes. 

ei7. ^ His son Asa, whose piety is commended in scripture^ aosT. 
is there described as a man, who in his sicknesses, re- 
lied more upon the aid of medicine, than upon tbe 

?^i. goodness of God. In his time Omri king of Israel aoaa 
built Samaria, where he erected the throne of his 

,1 1. kingdom. This period is succeeded by Jehoshaphat's 309a. 
admirable reign, wherein flourish piety, justice, navi- 
gation, and the art of war. Whilst he exhibited ano- 
ther David to the kingdom of Judah, Ahab and his 
wife Jezebel, vf^bo reigned in Israel, lo iVi^ \dLO\aX\^ q\ 
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^'^* Jeroboam added all the impieties of the Gentiles. ^^ 

^' Tbey both perished miserably. God, who had bore ^^^ 

with their idolatries, resolvecl to avenge on them the 

blood of Nabotb, whom they had caused to be put to 

death, because he had refused, as the law of Moses en- 

{'oined him, to sell them the fee of the ioberitance of 
lis fathers. Their sentence was pronounced to them 
by the mouth of the prophet Elijah. Ahab was slain 

j,^ some time after, notwithstanding the precautions he .^jot 

3^2. took for his safety. About this time must be placed ^i^^' 
the foundation of Carthage, which Tyrian Dido built 
10 a situation, where, after the example of Tyre, she 
miKht trade to advantage, and aspire to the empire of 
the sea. It is not easy to fix the time, when it took the 
form of a commonwealth ; but the mixture of the Ty* 
rians and Africans made it a city at once martial and 

388. mercantile. The ancient historians, who put its ori- ^"^ 
eio before the destruction of Troy, would make it con- 
jectured, that Dido rather enlarged and fortified it, 
than that she laid its foundations. The face of affairs 
chanced in the kingdom of Judab. Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, brought impiety along 
with her into the house of Jehoshaphat. Jehoram, 
the son of so pious a prince, chose rather to imitate 
his father-in-law, than his father. The band of God 
was upon him. His reign was short, and his end dread- 
ful. In the midst of these chastisements, God wrought 
unheard of wonders, even in behalf of the Israelites, 
whom he was willing to call to repentance. They 
saw, unconverted, the miracles of Elijah and Elisha, 
who prophesied during the reigns of Ahab and 
*J^;five of his successors. In this period Homer flourish- 
ed, as did Hesiod thirty years before him. The pri- 
mitive manners which they represent to us, and the 
vestiges of the ancient simplicity, which they still with 
. great dignity retain, are of no small use to our under- 
standing antiquities much more remote, and the divine 

884. simplicity of scripture. Behold now dreadful scenes arje. 
Ja the faflgdoms of Judah and Israel ! Jezebel, by Je- 
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^^' bu's order, thrown bearlloog from the top of a tower ! 
In vaio bad she painted her face, and tired her head ; 
Jehu trampled her under bis horses feet : be smote 
Joram king of Israel, the son of Ahab : the whole 
bouse of Abab was extirpated, and had well nigh drawn 
that of the kings of Juaab into iUt destruction. King 
AbaziabfSon ofJehoram king of Judab, and of Atha« 
liab, was slain in Samaria with bis brethren, as being a 
kinsman and friend to the children of Abab. As soon 
as this news was brought to Jerusalem, Athaliah re- 
solved to despatch all that remained of the seed royal, 
without sparing her own children, and to reign by the 
destruction of all her family. Only Jehoash the son of 
Abaziab, a child yet in the cradle, was stolen from the 
fury of bis grandmother. Jehosbeba sister of Abaziab, 
and wife of Jeboiada the high-priest, hid him in the 
house of God, and saved that precious remnant of the 
house of David. Athaliah, who believed him murder- 
ed with tbe rest, lived without fear. Lycurgus now 
gave laws to Lacedemon. He is blamed for having _ 
calculated them al* for war, after tbe example of Mi-*p , 
nos, whose inslitutions he had followed, and for having tStd* 
little provided for tbe modesty of tbe women while, i%£ 
in order to make soldiers, be obliged the men to so la- ^^ 
borious and temperate a life. Nothing was stirring in ^-^ 
Judea against Athalia ; she thought herself quite se- 
cured by a reign of six years. But God was bringing 

,78 her up an avenger in the sacred sanctuary of his temple/ 
When he bad attained bis seventh year, Jeboiada si<^ 
showed him to some of the chief captains of the royal 
army, whom he had carefully prepared for such a dis- 
covery; and with the assistance of the Levites, he 
crowned the young king in the temple. All tbe peo- 
ple readily acknowledged him the heir of David and 
of Jehoshaphat. Atbaliab, upon hearing the noise, 
coming up to quell the conspiracy, was dragged with- 
out the ranges of the temple, and received the treat- 
ment which her crimes deserved. So long as Jeboia- 
da lived, Jehoash caused the law ol ISlo^^^ W>b^^^\, 

3^ 
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^ ^' But after the death of that good priest, being corrupt- ^ 
ed by the flatteries of his courtiers, with them he gives 

010. himself up to idolatry. The priest Zechariah, son of sk 
Jehoiada, made bold to reprove him ; and Jehoash, 
unmindful of what he owed to his father, commanded 

g^ him to be stoned. Vengeance quickly overtook him. ^^^ 

' The year following Jehoash, defeated by the Syrians, 

and fallen into contempt, was assassinated by bis own 

,^. servants; and Amaziah his son» a better man than he, 3^. 
was placed upon the throne. The kingdom of Israel, 
brought low by the victories of the kings of Syria, and 
by civil wars, recovered its strength under Jeroboam 
II. more pious than his predecessors. Uzziab, other- 

„.^ wise called Azariah, son of Amaziah, soverned the 
'kingdom of Judab with no less glory. This is that fa- 
mous Uzziah, who was smitten with leprosy, and so 
many times reproved in scripture, for bavintr, in his 
latter days, presumed to invade the priest's oflBce; and 
for having, contrary to the prohibition of the law, of- 
fered incense on the altar of perfumes. He was obli- 
ged to be separated from the people, king as he was, 
according to the law of Moses ; and Jotbam his son, 
ivho was afterwards his successor, governed the king- 
dom wisely. Under the reign of Uzziah, the holy 
prophets, the chief of whom at that time were Hosea 
and Isaiah, began to publish their prophecies in writing, 
and in particular books, the originals whereof they de- 
posited in the temple, to serve lor a monument to pos- 
terity. The prophecies of lesser extent, and orally 
delivered, were registered, according to custom, in the 
archives of the temple, with the history of their respec- 
•'''• tive times. The Olympic games, instituted by Her- ^^ 
cules, and long discontinued, were revived. From this 
revival are deduced the Olympiads, whereby the Gre- 
cians reckoned their years. At this period ended the 
times, which Varro calls fabulous, because till this date 
profane history is full of confusion and fables ; and 
the historical times begin, wherein the afiairs of the 
world are related by more faithful find distinct narra- 
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^^' thes. The first Olympiad is distinguished by the vie- ^ *• 
tory of Cborebus. They returned erery fifth year, and 
after the revolution of four. There, in an assembly of 
all Greece at Pisa first, and afterwards at Elis, were 
celebrated those famous combats, in which the victors 
were crowned whb incredible applauses. Thus exer« 
cises were had in honour, and Greece became daily 
stronger, and more polite. Italy was still almost quite 
savage. The Latin kings of the posterity of Eneas 
reigned at Alba. Phul was king of Assyria. He is 
thought to be father of Sardanapalus, called, according 
to the eastern custom, Sardan-Pul ; that is, Sardan, 
tbe son of Pul. Some too are of opinion, that this 
PfauJ or Pulf was ibe king of Nineveh, who repented 

771. with all his people at tbe preaching of Jonah. This as8& 
prince, attracted by tbe troubles of the kingdom of Is- 
rael, marched to invade it ; but being pacified by Af e- 
nabem, he confirmed him in the throne be bad usurped 
by violence, and received, by way of acknowledgment, 
a tribute of a thousand talents. In tbe reign of his son 
Sardanapalus, and after Alcmeon, the last perpetual 
Arcbon of tbe Athenians, that people, whose humour 
insensibly led them to a popular government, dimin- 
ished ibe power of their magistrates, and reduced the 
administration of the Archons to ten years. The first 
of this kind was Charops. Romulus and Remus de- 
scended of the ancient kings of Alba by their mother 
Ilia, restored their grandfather Numitor to the throne 
of Alba, whom his brother AmuHus bad dispossessed 
of it; and immediately after they founded Rome, 
while Jotham reigned in Judab. 

That city, which was one day to be mistress of the ^; 
world, was founded towards the end of the third year j^on 
of the sixth Olympiad ; about four hundred and thirty & 

754. years after the taking of Troy, from which the Romans S!° 
imagined their ancestors sprung; and seven hundred f^ 
fifty-three years before Jesus Christ. Romulus being jf^^ 
brought up hardily, among shepherds, and continu- 
ally employed ID warlike exercises, deOaii^X^^ ^^\ vsvVj 
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^lii to tbe God of war, whom he called his father. About ^^ ^ 
the time of Rome's infancy, happened the fall of the 
first Assvrian empire, through the softness of Sardana- 
palus. The Modes, a warlike people, animated by 
Arbaces their governor, set all the subjects of that ef< 
feminate prince an example of despising him. All . 
revolted against him ; and he perished at last in his ca- 
pital city, where he was forced to burn himself alive 
with his women, his eunuchs, and his riches. From 
the ruins of that empire we behold three great king- 
doms arise. Arbaces, or Orbaces, by some called 
Pharnaces, gave liberty to the Medes, who after a pret- 
ty long anarchy, had some very powerful kings. Be- 

rn. sides this, immediately after Sardanapalus, we see a se- ' 
cond kingdom of the Assyrians appear, whereof Nine- 
veh continued the capital, and a kingdom of Babylon. 
These two last kingdoms were not unknown to profane 
authors, and are celebrated in sacred history. The 
Becnnd kingdom of Nineveh was founded by Tilgath, 
or Tiglath, son of Pilezer, called, for that reason, Tig- 
lath pileser, to whom some give also the name of Ninus 
tbe younger. Baladan, by the Greeks named Belesis, 
established the kingdom of Babylon, where he is known 
by the name of Nabonassar. Hence the era of Nabo^ 
nassar, famous with Ptolemy and the ancient a^trono- 
mers, who reckoned their years from that prince's 
reign. It is proper here to take notice, that the word 
era signifies a number of years begun at a certain pe- 
riod distinguished by some great event. Ahaz, an im- 

740. pious and wicked king of Judah, being sore pressed by i\ 
Kezin king of Syria, and the Pekha, son of Remaliah, 
king of Israel, instead of having recourse to God, who 
raised up those enemies to punish him, sent and invited 
Tiglath-pileser, the first king of Assyria, or of Nineveh, 
who reduced the kings of Israel, to the lowest extremi- 
ty, and totally ruined that of Syria; but at the same 
time ravaged the kingdom of Judah, which had implo- 
red his assistance. Thus the kings of Assyria learned 
tbe road to tbe Holy Land, and resolved tbe conquest 
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^ ^ ofjt* Tbey began vrith the kiogdom of Israel, which ^ ** 
^1- Sbalmaneser, son and succesMr of Tiglatb-pileser, ut* ss- 
terly destroyed. Boshea, king of Israel had relied on 
the aid of oabacon, otherwise named Sua, or So, king 
of Ethiopia, i»ho bad in?aded Egypt. But that mightj 
conqueror was not able to deliver him out of the hand 
of SbaliDaneser. The ten tribes, among whom the 
worship of God was extinguished, were carried away to 
Nineveh, and being scattered among the Gentiles, were 
so lost, that there is no longer any vestige of them to 
be found. Some few were left behind, who were mix« 
ed with the Jews, and made a small part of the king- 
7^^ dom of Judah. At this time happened the death of ^ 
Romulus. He was ever at war, and ever victorious : 
but in the midst of wars he lud the foundations of re- 
ligion and laws. A long peace afibrded Nnma his sue- ^ 
cesser opportunity of finishing the work. He formed 
the religion, and civilized the savage manners of the 
Bomao people. In his time colonies from Corinth, and 
some other cities of Greece, founded Syracuse in Sici« 
ly* Crotona, Tarenturo, and perhaps some other cities 
in that part of Italy, to which former Grecian colonies, 
who had overspread the country, had already given the 
name of Great Greece. Meanwhile, Hezekiah, the 
most pious and righteous of all the kings since David, 

^0- reigned in Judea. Sennacherib, son and successor to 41 
Shalmaneser, besieged him in Jerusalem with an innu- 
merable host, which was cot off in < »ne night by the 
band of an angel. Heeekiah, delivered in so wonder- 
ful a manner, served God with all his people, more 

CS8. faithfully than ever. But after that prince's death, and 5a 
under his son Manasseh, the ungrateful people forgot 

«^"- God, and fell into many disorders. The popular state c^. 
was then forming among the Athenians, and they be- 
gan to elect annual Archons, the first of whom was Cre- 
on. Whilst impiety increased in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, the power of the kings of Assyria, who were to be 
its scourges, advanced under Esar-haddon, the son of 

^». Sennacherib. He united the kingdom ot B^^V^ti^^So^n^ 

.r- 
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^^* that of Nineveh, and equalled in the greater Asia the ^'^ 
2Kiag. ^flspire of the first Assyrians. Under his reign the Cu- 
|viL tbites, a people of Assyria, afterwards called Samari- 
Eirav. tans, were sent to inhabit Samaria. These joined the 
worship of God to that of idols, and obtained of Esar- 
baddon an Israelitish priest, who taught them the ser- 
vice of the God of the country, that is, the ceremonies 
of the law of Moses* God, not willing that his name 
should be utterly abolished in a land which he had giv- 
l^^^- en to his people, left bis law there for a testimony ; but 
|^s8i tbeir priest gave them only the books of Moses, which 
the twelve revolted tribes bad retained, in tbeir schism. 
The scriptures composed afterwards by the prophets, 
who sacrificed iu the temple, were had in detestation 
among them ; which is the reason the Samaritans, re- 
ceive only the Pentateuch to this day* 

While Esar-haddon and the Assyrians were so 
powerfully establishing themselves in the greater Asia, 
the Medes begun also to render tlremselves consider- 
able. Dejoces their first king named Arphaxad in 
scripture, founded the stately city of Ecbatan, and 
laid the foundations of a great empire. They had 
placed him on the throne to crown his virtues, and 
to put an end to the disorders which anarchy occa- 
sioned among them. Conducted by so great a king, ^^^^^ 
they supported themselves against tbeir neighbours, ^^^i- 
but did not extend their dominion. Rome was adr 
671. vancin^, but weakly. Under Tullus Hostilus herg^. 
third king, and by the famous combat of the Horatii 
and Curiatii, Alba was conquered and destroyed. Its 
citzens incorporated m the victorious city, considera- 
bly enlarged and strengthened it. Romulus was the 
first whoTiad pratised this method of augmenting the 
city, into which he admitted the Sabines and other 
conquered nations. They forgot their defeat, and 
became loyal subjects. Rome by extending hereon^ 
quests, formed her soldiery ; and under Tullus Uos- 
tilius she began to learn that excellent discipline 
nriicb rendered her afterwards mistress of the world. 
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\Pq\ The kingdom of Egypt, weakened by Its long di- ,{;*• 
visions, was recovering under Psarameticus. This 
prince, who owed his crown to the lynians and Cari- 

* ans, allowed them to settle in £g}'pt, till then shut 
up to strangers. On this occasion tne Egyptians en- 
tered into commerce with the Grecians ; and frooi 
ibh time likewise the history of Egypt, hitherto mix- 
ed with pompous fables through the artifice of 
the priests, begins, according to Herodote, to have J^* 
some certainty. Meanwhile the kings of Assyria^ 
were growing more and more formidable to all the 
Kast. Saosduchin, son of Esar^haddon, called Ne- 
buchodonosor in the book of Judith, defeated, in a 

*'^^' pitched bBttle, Arphaxad king of the Medes. Flush- ^■ 
ed with this success, he undertook the conquest of 

C56. the whole earth. With this design he passed the ^' 
Euphrates, and ravaged all before him as far as Judea* 
The Jews had provoked God, by giving themselves up 
to idolatry, after the example of Manasseh; but they 
had repented with that prince^ wherefore God tooK 
th^m also into bis protection. The conquests of 
Nebucbodoniisor and Holofemes bis general, were 
stopped all at once by the band of a woman. Dejo- 
ceSf though beaten by the Assyrians, left his kingdom 
in a condition of advancing under bis successors. 
Whilst Pbraortes, and Cyaxares the son of Phraortes, 

C12. subdued Persia, and pushed their conquests in the 112. 
lesser Asia, as far as the banks of tbe Halys, Judea 

^^'- beheld the wicked reign of Amon, the son of Manas- ^^^ 
seb, pass away : and Josiah the son of Amon, wise 
from a child, laboured to repair tbe breaches made 
by the impiety of the kings his predecessors. Rome, 
whose king was Ancus, Martius, subdued some of 
the Latins under bis conduct; and continuing to 
make citizens of her enemies, shut them up within 
the compass of her wj(Us. The people of Veil, al- 

.-25 ready weakened by Romulus, suffered new losses. ^^^ 
Ancus pushed his conquests as far as tbe neighbouring 
sea^ and built the city Ostia fit ihe mouxVi f^l \\\^T^^t% 
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°* At this lime the kingdom of Babylon was invaded by ^' ^ 
Nabopolasser. That traitor, whom Cbinaladan, other- 
wise Santc, bad made general of bis armies against Cy« 
axares king of the Medes, {oined Astyages sod of Cyax« 
mres, took Cbinaladanin I^ineveb, destroyed that great 
city so long mistress of the east, and mounted bis mas- 
ter's throne. Under this ambitious prince Babylon 

,24, swelled with pride. Judea, whose impiety increased is^. 
beyond measure, had every thing to fear. Good king 
Josiabi by his profound humility, suspended for a lit- 
tle the punishment bis people had deserved : but the 

no. evil waxed greater unaer his children. Nebuchad- 144. 

'^* nezzarll. more terrible than his father Nabopolassor, ^^^' 
succeeded him. That prince bred up in pride and 
continually exercised in war, made prodigious con- 
quests both in the east and west; ancl Babylon 
threatened the whole earth with slavery. Its 
threats soon took effect with regard to the people 
of God. Jerusalem was given up to the haughty 
conqueror, who took it three several times: 
first, in the beginning of his reign, and fourth 
year of the reign of Jeboiakim, from whence are da- 

ov ted the seventy years of the Babylonish captivity men- 

^ tioned by the prophet Jeremiah : the second time 

jg^ under Jechonias, or Jeboiachin, son of Jehoiakim ; ^^ 
and the last time under Zedekiah, when the city was 

as. razed to the ground, the temple reduced to ashes, and ise. 
the king carried captive to Babylon, with Seraiah the 
high pnest, and the greatest part of the people. The 
most eminent of those captives were the prophets 
Ezekiel and Daniel. Among them likewise are to be 
counted the three young men, whom Nebuchadnezzar 
could neither force to worship his image ; nor had 
power to destroy by fire. Greece was now flourishing, 

,9L and the seven wise men were rendering themselves il- i^o. 
lustrious. Some time before the desolation of Je- 
rusalem, Solon, one of those seven sages, gave laws 
to the Athenians! and established liberty upon the 

K Jbttodatioa of justice : the Phocii^s of lona carried m. 
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^•^- their first colony to Marseilles. Tarquinius Priscus, ^^ 
king of Rome, after having subjected part of Tusca- 
ny, and adorned the cit^ with magnificent works, end- 

m. ed bis reign. In bis time the (^uls, conducted by ^^^ 
BeUovesus^ possessed themselves of all the countries 
of Italy adjacent to the Po, while Segovesus hb bro- 
ther /ed another body of the same nation a great way 
into Germany. Servius TuUius, Tar<][uin's successor^ 
instituted the Census, or list of the citizens disposed 
into certain classes, whereby that great city was reeu« 
lated as a private family. Nebuchadnezzar beautined 
Babylon, which had enriched itself by the spoils of 
JerussJem and the East : but it did not long enjoy 

Bz them* That king, who had adorned it with so much ^^ 
magnificence, saw upon his death-bed the approaching md 
ruin of the haughty city. His son Evilmerodach, i!^\ 
having rendered himself odious by his debaucheries, ^^' 
had not reigned long when he was slain by Neriglissor uii. 
his brother-in-law, who usurped the kingdom. Pisis- 

^' tratus usurped also the sovereign authority in Athens, ^^^ 
which he found' means to m^tain for the space of 
thirty years, amidst a number of vicissitudes, and 
which he even left to his children. Neriglissor could 
not suffer the power of the Medes, who were growing 
great in the East, and therefore declared war against 
them. While Astyages, son of Cyaxares I. was pre- 
paring for a vigorous resistance, he died, and left the 
war to be carried on by Cyaxares II. his son, called by 

«9. Daniel Darius the Mede. This last nominates for isn. 
general of his array, Cyrus, the son uf Mandane his 
sister, and of Cambyses king of Persia, which was 
subject to the -empire of the Medes. The reputa- 
tion of Cyrus, who bad signalized himself in divers 
wars under Astyages his grandfather, united most of 

sia. the kings of the east under the standards of Cyaxa- 20c. 
res. He took Cresus king of Lydia in bis capital 
city, and made himself master of his immense rich- 

i4a.es: he subdued the other alli^ ^ the k\i\?^^ o^ ^^^- ^ 
loo and enlended his dominion Hot oiAy on^\ ?iN\Yi^ 

4 
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isS' but even a great way into the lesser Asia. At last 2I& 
be inarched against Babylon, took it, and subjected it'' 
to Cjraxares his uncle : who, no less touched with his 
fidelity than his exploits, gave him his only daughter ^ 

^' and heir in marriage. In the reign of Cyaxares, "^'^' 
Daniel already honoured under the preceding reigns 
with several heavenly visions, wherein he saw in 
manifest figures so many kings and empires pass 
before him, learned by a new revelation those 
seventy famous weeks, in which the times of the 
Christ, and the destiny of the Jewish people are un- 
folded. It was weeks of years, so that they contained 
490 : and this way of reckoning was common among 
the Jews, who observed the seventh year, as well as 

5^ the seventh day, with a religious rest. Some time 
after this vision, Cyaxares died, as did also Cambyses 
the father of Cyrus ; and that great man who succeed- 
ed them, joined the kingdom of Persia, till then but 
obscure, to the kingdom of the Medes, which be had 
so vastly enlarged by his conquests. Thus was he 
peaceable master of the whole east, aYid founded the 

freatest empire that had ever been in the world, 
(ut what is most material to the connexion of our 
epochs, is, that this great conqueror, in the first year 
of his reign, gave his decree for rebuilding the temple 
of God at Jerusalem, and re-establishing the Jews in 
Judea. 

We must stop a little at this period, which is the 
most intricate of all ancient chronology) by reason of 
the difficulty of reconciling profane with sacred histo- 
ry. You have, doubtless. Sir, already observed, that 
what I relate of Cyrus, is very different from what you 
have read of him in Justin ; that he does not speak a 
word of the second kingdom of the Assyrians, nor of 
those famous kings of Assyria and Babylon, so renown- 
ed in sacred story ; and that, in short, my account 
agrees very little with what that author tells us of the 
three first monarchies, namely, that of the Assyrians 
ff-Spisbed in the person of Sardanapalus,^ that of the 
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^^' Medes ended in the person of Aystages, grandfather ^** 
of Cyrus, and that of the Persians begun by Cyrus^ 
and destroyed by Alexander. 

To Jastin you may join Diodorus^ with most of the 
Greek and Latin authors extant, who relate those pie- 
ces of history in a different manner from that which 
f hare fofIowed« 

As to what regards Cyrus, profane authors are by no 
means agreed about his history : but I thought I ought 
rather to follow Xenophon with St. Jerom, than 
Ctesias a fabulous author, whom most of the Grc eks 
have copied after, as Justin and the Liatins have the 
Greets, and ei^en rather than HcrodotehimselF,^ though 
be be a most jucKcious writer. iVhat determined me 
to this choice was, that Xenophon's history, more co* 
herent and more probable in itself, has this additional 
advantage, that it is more conformable to scripture, 
which by reason of its antiquity, and the connexion of 
the affairs of the Jewish nation, with those of the east, 
would merit to be preferred to all the Grecian histo- 
ries^ although we did not moreover know, that it was 
dictated by the holy spirit. 

As to the three -first monarchies, what most of the 
Greeks have written of them, has appeared doubtful 

[^^ to the wisest men of Greece. Plato shows in general, 
under the name of the priests of Egypt, that the Gre* 

)jisL cians were profoundly ignorant of antiquity : and Aris* 

. la totle has ranked amongst the fabulous authors, those 
who wrote the Assyrian affairs. 

The matter is, the -Grecians were late in beginning 
to write, and being willing to entertain Greece, ever 
curious, with ancient histories, they composed them 
from confused memoirs, which they contented them- 
selves with putting in an agreeable order, without much 
minding the truth. 

And sure the manner in which the three first mo- 
narohies are generally ranged, is evidently /abulous. 
For after having overthrown the Assyrian em^lve \mi- 
der Sardanapaias, (he Medes are bto\i^X >i^Wi >Jaft 
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^ sttge, and tbea the Persian? ; as if the Medes had sue- ^ ' 
ceraed to the whole power of the Assyrians, and the 
Persians had established themselves on the ruin of the 
Medes. 

But on the contnu^, it is certain that, when Arba- 
ces raised the Medes in revolt against Sardanapalus, 
he did but set them free^ without subjecting to them 
°t the empire of Assyria. Herodote, followed in (his by 
• the ablest chronoloffers, makes their first king Dejoces 
appear fifty years after their revolt ; and H is farther 
certain from the concurring testimony of that ereat 
^' historian, and of Xenophon, not to mention others, 
• that during the time allotted to the empire of the 
' Medes, there were in Assyria some very powerful 
kings, who were formidable to the whole east, and 
whose empire Cyrus overthrew by the taking of Ba- 
bylon. 

If then most part of the Greeks, and of the Latins, 
who have followed them, say nothing of those Baby- 
lonish kings, if they allow no place to that great king- 
dom amons the first monarchies, of which they relate 
the succession ; in short, if we find little or nothing in 
their works concerning the famous kings Tiglatb- pile- 
ser, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and 
many others so renowned in scripture, and in the east- 
ern histories; we must impute it, either to the igno- 
rance of the Greeks, who were more eloquent in their 
narrations, than curious in their inquiries ; or to our 
having lost what was most authentic and exact in their 
histories. 

And indeed Herodote had promised a particular ^f 
history of the Assyrians, which we have not got, whe- i% 
ther it has been losL or he has not had time to write 
it ; and we may behave that so judicious an historian 
would not have omitted the kings of the second em- 
'If • pire of the Assyrians, since Sennacherib, who was one 
i!' of them, is still to be found named in the books we 
have Extant of that great author, as king of the Assy* 
riaos and Arabian3« 
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;^(^ StrabOy who lived in the time o( Auguatus, relatei ^^ 
liis.xv. x9hdX Megaslhenes, an ancient author, who lived near 
the days of Alexander, had left in writing about the 
famous conquests of Nabuchodonosor king of the 
Chaldeans^ whom he makes to overrun Europe, pe- 
netrate ioto Spain, and carry his arms as far as the 
fiiiao, pillars of Hercules. iGlian names Thilgamus king of 
mkA*. Assyria, who is, undoubtedly, the Tilgath, or Tiglalh 
mm. c. Qf sacred history ; and we have in Ptolemy a catalogue 
of the princes, who ruled the ereat empires ; among 
whom we find a long series of kings of Assyria, un- 
known to the Grecians, and whom it is easy to recon- 
cile with sacred history* 

It were too tedious to rehearse what the Syrian an- 
oals, what Berosus, Abydenus, or Nicolaus of Damas* 
Am. cus narrate to us. Josephus and Eusebius of Cesarea 
*\t!x.r. ^*ve preserved to us the precious fragments of all those 
11.1. i. authors, as well as of a great many others, that were 
ApLus complete in their time, whose testimony confirms what 
£^^. the holy scripture tells us concerning the eastern aati* 
'* quities, and particularly concerning the Assyrian his- 
tory. 

As for the monarchy of the Medes, to which most 
profane historians give the second place in the cata- 
logue of great empires, as distinct from that of the 
Persians, it is certain that the scripture always joins 
thcra; and you see, Sir, that, besides the authority of 
the sacred books, the very order of the facts demon- 
strates, that it is to that we ought to adhere. 

The Medes before Cyrus, though powerful and con- 
siderable, were eclipsed by the greatness of the kings 
of Babylon. But Cyrus having conquered their king- 
dom, by the united force of the Medes and Persians, 
whose master be afterwards by lawful succession be- 
came, as we have observed after Xenophon ; it appears 
that the great empire, whereof he was founder, must 
have taken its name from both nations ; so that that 
of the Medes, and that of the Persians, were but one 

4* i 
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^ ^' and the same Ihiog ; though the glory of Cyras has ^ ^ 
made the name of the Persians to prevail. 

We may likewise imaeine, that before the war of 
Babylon, the kings of the Medes having extended their 
conquests on the side of the Grecian Colonies in Asia 
Minor, were by this means famous among the Greeks, 
who ascribed to them the empire of the greater Asia, 
because they knew none but them of all the kings of 
the East. Yet the kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
more powerful, but less known to Greece, have been 
almost quite forgot in what Grrecian histories we have 
extant ; and the whole time from Sardanapalus to Cy- 
rus, has been given to the Medes alone. 

Thus we need no longer be at so much pains to re- 
concile, in this particular, profane with sacred history. 
For as to what regards the first kingdom of the Assy- 
rians scripture hints at it only by tbe by, and names 
neither Ninas tbe founder of that empire, nor except- 
ing Phul, any of his successors ; because their history 
has no connexion with that of the people of God. As 
for the second^ssyrians, the Greeks have been eilbei 
entirely ignorant of them, or though not knowing them 
sufficiently, have confounded them with the first. 

When therefore any one objects those Greek au- 
thors, who range the three first monarchies according 
to their fancy, and make the Medes succeed to the 
ancient empire of Assyria, without mentioning the 
new one, which the scripture exhibits so powerful, We 
have only to answer, that they have not been acquaint- 
ed with that part of history ; and that they are no less 
repugnant to the most curious and best informed au- 
thors of their own nation, than to holy scripture. 

And, what in one word cuts off the whole difficulty, 
is, that sacred authors, being nearer, both in time and 
situation, to the eastern kingdoms ; writing besides the 
history of a people whose affairs are so interwoven 
with those of the great empires, though they had no 
other than this advantage^ might be sufficient to silence 
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L c the Greeks, and the LAtifls who bam copied after ^*' 

them. 

If, nevertheless, some will persist id maintaioiog that 
coniinoDly received order of the three first moDarchies, 
and if, to preserve to the Medes alone the second rank 
which is given l/iem, they will subject to them the 
iio^s of Sabylon ; yet by owning that after about an 
hundred years subjection, these regained their liberty 
by a revolt^ tbej save in some measure the coherence 
of sacred history, but agree little with the best profane 
historians, to whom holy writ is more favourable, in 
that it constantly unites the empire of the Medes with 
that of the Persians. 

But there still remains to be discovered to you one 
of the causes of the obscurity of those ancient histo- 
ries, and it is this : as the kings of the East assumed 
several names, or, if you will, several titles, which af- 
terwards took place of their proper names ; and as dif- 
ferent nations translated, or pronounced them differ- 
ently, according to the respective idioms of each Ian- 
gnage, histories so very ancient, of which there re- 
msiin so few authentic memoirs, must have been there- 
by very much obscured. This confusion of names has 
doubtless caused a great deal of confusion in things 
themselves, and in persons ; and hence proceeds the 
difficulty we find to situate in the Grecian history the 
kings who have had the name of Abasuerus or Assue- 
ru8| which was as much unknown to the Greeks, as 
known to the people of the East. 

And indeed, who should think that Cyaxares were 
the same name with Assuerus, compounded of the 
wordKjy that is, Lord, and Axares, which manifestly 
coincides with Axueru^, or Assuerus ? Three or four 
princes have bore the name, though they had others 
besides. Were we not informed that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Nebuchadrezzar, Nabucbodonosor, Nabucbodro- 
sor, and Nabopolassar, are but one and the same name, 
or the name of one and the same man, we should ha5{^ 
difficulty tp believe it ; and yet the \\\uv^ S& ^^\Vi\t^» *^ 
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'- Qhtgonia Sepnaoherib ; Uzziah is Azariab; Zedeki- ac 
ab 18 Mattaniab ; Joacbas, or Jeboabas, was also call- 
ed Shallam ; Ezar-baddon, which is likewise wrote 
AsaraddoOi or Asor-haddan, is named Asenapbar by 
the Cuthites ; and by an oddity, of which we know Eir 
not the origin, Sardanapalus finds himself named by " 
the Greeks, Tonos Concoleros. One might make 
out a lone list of eastern princes, who have, each of 
tbera, had several different names in history ; but it is 
sufficient to have given you a general bint of the cus* 
torn. Nor was it unknown to the Latins, among 
whom titles and adoptions multiplied names so vajri* 
ously. Thus the title of Augustus, and that of Afrl- ' 
canus, became the proper names of Cesar Octavianus, 
and of the Scipio's; and thus were the Nero's Cesars. 
The thing is undoubted, and it is needless to dwell 
longer on so allowed a fact. 

I do not intend, Sir, to trouble you any more with 
the difficulties of chronology, which are very little ma- 
terial to you. This, Irideed, was of too great import- 
ance not to be cleared up in this place ; and now hav- 
ing told you what is sufficient for our design, I resume 
the series of our epochs. 
['^ It was then 218 years after the foundation of Kome, 
AS* 536 years before Jesus Christ, at the expiration of the 
% 70 years captivity in Babylon, and the same year that 
"' Cyrus founded the Persian empire, that that prince, 
^f chosen of God to be the deliverer of bis people, and 
restorer of his temple, put his hand to the great work. 
' Immediately after the publication of this order, Ze- ^'^ 
rubbabel^ the son of Sbealliel, attended by Jesbua, the 
son of Jozadak, the high priest, brought back the cap- 
tives who rebuilt the altar, and laid the foundations of o,^ 
the second temple. The Samaritans, jealous of their 
glory, wanted to have a share in this great work ; and 
iv. upon pretence that they worshipped the God of Israel, 
though they blended bis worship with that of their 
false gods, they besought Zerubbabel to permit them 
^ fo rebuild the temple of God with him. But the 
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i. c. cbitdren of Judab, who abhorred their mixed worBhip, a.h* 
rejected the proposal. The Samaritans provoked, 
thwarted their design by all manner of artifices and 
outrages. About this time, Servius Tullius, after bar-' 
ing enlarged the city of Rome, formed the scheme of 

^^' turning \i into a eemmonwealti). But he was cut off ^' 
10 the midst of these thoughts, by the counsel of his 
own daughter, and command of Tarquin the proud, 
his son-in-law. That tyrant took possession of the 
kingdom, wherein he exercised a longtime all manner 
ol violence. Meanwhile the empire of th(^ Persians 
continued advancing. Besides those immense pro- 
vinces of the greater Asia, the whole vast continent of 
ibe lower Asia owned their sway ; the Lydians and 

525. Arabians were subdued ; Egypt, so jealous of its lawSi 82?^ 
received theirs. The conquest of it was made by Cam- 

^22. byses the son of Cyrus. That brute did not long sur- 232. 
vive bis brother Smerdis, uhom an ambiguous dream 
caused him to murder privately. Smerdis the mase 
reigned some time under the name of Smerdis, the 
brother of Cambyses ; but this imposture was soon de- 

^1- tecled. The seven chief lonk conspired against him, sss. 
and one of them was placed upon the throne. This 

[erod. WM Darius^ son of Hystaspes, who in his inscriptions 

^^i^'^'^^'^d himself the best, and handsomest of all men. 
Several marks discover him to be the Ahasuerus of 
the book of Esther, though it is not a settled point. 

« In the beginning of his reign the temple was finished, 
after various ]n^erruptions caused by the Samaritans. 
An irreconcilable hatred took place between the two 
nations^ and nothing, was more opposite than Jerusalem 
and Samaria. In the time of Darius, commence the 
liberty of Rome and Athens, and the great glory of 
Greece. Harmodiusand Aristogiton, Athenians, de- 
liver their country from Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, 
and are slain by his guards. Hippias, the brother of 
Hipparchus attempts, in vain, to support his title. He 
is expelled ; and the tyranny of the family of Pisistra* 

m, tus is tttter^jr abolished. The Atlxeavui^^ t^*mV^\fi& <aik^ 
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A* c. in tbelr libertyi erect statues to their deliverers, and a* 
re-establish the popular eovemment. Hippias throws 
himself into the arms of Darius, whom he nnds dready 
disposed to uodevtake the conquest of Greece, and all 
his hope now lies in his protection^ At the time he 
was expelled, Rome also got rid of her tyrants. Tar- 
quin the proud had rendered the regal dignity odious 
by his oppression and violence : the lewdness of Sex- 

^^ tus bis son gave it the finishing stroke. , Lucretia de- "^ 
flowered, kiLed herself: her blood, and the harangues 
of Brutus, spirited up the Romans. The kings were 
banished, and consular government established upon 
the plan of Servius Tullius ; but it was soon weakened 
by the jealousy of the people. In the first consulship, 
P. Valerius the consul, celebrated for his victories, 
became suspected by his citissens ;. and to satisfy them, 
was obliged to enact the law, which allowed an appeal 
to the people, from the senate and consuls, in all cau- 
ses wherein thepunishment of a citizen was concerned. 
The expelled Tarquins found friends : the neighbour- 
ing kings looked upon their banishment as an indignity 
offered to all crowned heads ; and Porsenna, king of 
the Clusians, a people of Hetruria, took up arms 

^7. against Rome : which being reduced tu the last ex- 24' 
tremity, and almost taken, was saved by the valour of 
Horatius Cocles. The Romans performed wonders 
in defence of their liberty i Scevoia^ a young citizeni 
burned the hand which had missed Porsenna ; Clelia,^ 
a young virgin, astonished that prince by her resolu- 
tion : Porsenna left Rome in peace, and the Tarquins 

500. retnained succoorless. Hippias, for whom Darius de- so, 
clared, bad some better hopes. All Persia rose in 
lus behalf, and Athens was threatened with a dreadful 

489. war. Whilst Darius was making preparations, Rome, 2c 
that had so gallantly defended herself against foreign 
powers, had like to have fallen by her own hand : the 
jealousy had revived, between the Patricians add Ple- 
beians : the consular pow.er, though, already moderated 
bjrtbe Valerian laWj seemed still exorbitant to apeeple 
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c. too jea]ous of their libertj. They seceded to the a* b. 
Aventine mount: violent overtures proved fruitless; 
nothing could bring back the {>eople, but the calm re- 
monstrances of Menenias Agrippa : it was necessary, 
however, to find some lenitives, and to grant the peo- 
ple tribunes to defend them against the consuls. The 
laiv which instituted this new magistracnr, was called 
the sacred law ; and such was the rise oi the tribunes 
of the people. Darius had at last openly broke with 
Greece. His son-in-law Mardonius, after overrunning 
Asia, thought to overpower the Grecians by his num- 

9(x bers ; but MUtiades, with ten thousand Athenians^ de- S64. 
feated that vast army in the plain of Marathon. Rome 
was beating all her enemies round about, and seemed 
to have nothing to fear but from herself. Coriolanus, 
a zealous patrician, and the greatest captain she had, 
being expelled notwithstanding his services, by the po- 

^' pular faction, meditated the ruin of his country, led on '^ 

"bs- the Volci against it, reduced it ta^he last extremity, and sm- 
nothing but his mother could appease him. Greece 
enjoyed not long the tranquillity which the battle of 
Marathon had ^procured her. In order to revenge the 
aSront of Persia and Darius, Xerxes bis son and suc- 
.cessori and gr|ndson of Cyrus by his mother Atossa, 

90. attacked tbe Grecians with 1100,000 fighting men, 274. 

(some say 1700,000) without reckoning bis naval force 
. of 1200 ships. Leonidas, king of Sparta, with no more 
than three hundred men, killed him 20,000 of them at 
tbe streights of Thermoplyas, and bravely died with all 
his followers. By tbe conduct of Themistocles the 
Athenian, Xerxes's naval armament is the same year 
defeated near Salamis. That prince repassed the 

17^ Hellespont in consternation ; and a year after, his land 27£>, 
army, which Mardonius commanded, is cut to pieces 
nigh Platea, by Pausanias king of Lacedemon, and 
Aristides the Athenian, surnanied tbe just. The battle 
was fought in the morning, and in the evening of that 
famous day. The Ionian Greeks who had shaken off 
the yoke of the Persians, killed thirty thousand of them 
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A* c. in tbe battle of Myeale, under the conduct of Leoty- a. 
chides. That general, to hearten bis soldiers, told 
tbem, that Mardonius was just defeated iu Greece. 
The news proved true, either by some unaccountable 
effect of fame, or rather by a lucky hit of conjecture ; 
atid all tbe Grecians of the lesser Asia set themselves 
at liberty. That nation was gaining every where con- 
siderable advantages; and, a little before, the Cartha- 
fenians, then powerful, were beat in Sicily, which they 
ad invaded at tbe instigation of the Persians. Not- 
withstanding this ill success, they did not cease form- 
ing new designs upon an island, so commodious for 
securing the empire of the sea, which was the great 
aim of their republic. Greece enjoyed it then, but 
her attention was wholly turned upon the east and the 
477. Persians. Pausanias had just freed the island of Cy- s? 
prus from their yoke, when he conceived the design of 
enslaving his country. All his schemes proved abor- 
tive, notwithstanding the great promises of Xerxes : 
the traitor was betrayed by him he loved best, and his 
474. infamous affection cost him his life. The same year 2» 
Xerxes was slain by Artabanus, captain of his guards : ^^ 
either the perfidious wretch wanted to mount his mas-^- ^ 
ter's throne, or else he dreaded tbe severity of a prince, 
whose cruel orders he had not readily enough execut- 
473. ed. Artaxerxes Longimanus bis son began his reign, 2Pi 
and shortly after received a letter from Themistocles, 
« who, being proscribed bj his citizens, made him a prof- 
fer of his service against the Grecians. He, well 
knowing how to prize so renowned a captain, gave bim 
a great appointment, in spite of tbe jealousy of tbe Sa- 
467. ^ps. That magnanimous prince protected the Jews, ssi 
Km. iplij in his twentieth year, memorable for its conse- 
^ 451k quences, be permitted Nehemiah to rebuild Jerusalem ^ 
£m.u. with her walls. This decree of Artaxerxes differs from 
that of Cyrus, in that Cyruses related to the temple, 
and this was made for the city. At this decree, forc- 
itea. seen by Daniel, and mentioned in his prophecy, the 
^^ 490 y^ars of his weeks commence. This important 
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c. date has very solid foundations. The banishment of a. i. 
Tbemistocles is placi^d^Jpusebius's chronicle, in the 
last year of the 76th Olyuiipad, which answers to the 
280lh of Rome. Other chronologists bring it a little 
farther down ; the diflerence is inconsiderable, and the 
cIrcamstanceB of time confirm Eusebius's date. They 
^' are taken from Thucydides, a most accurate historian ; 
1* and this grave author, almost contemporary, as well as 
fellow-citizen, with Tbemistocles, makes him write his 
letter in the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes. 
Cornelius Nepos, an ancient and judicious, as well as 
-D. elegant author, admits no doubt of this date after the 
^ authority of Tbucydides ; an argument so much the 
' more solid, that another author, more ancient still than 
Thucydides, entirely agrees with him. And that is 
«-hi Charon of Laropsachus, quoted by Plutarrh ; and 
''"' Plutarch himself adds, that the annals, meaning those 
of Persia, are conformable to these two authors. He 
does not, bo\ve?er, fulluw them, but gives us no reason 
for it ; and the historians, who begin the reign of Ar- 
taxerxes eight or nine years later, are neither of that 
time, nor of so great authority. It appears therefore 
unquestionabfe, that its beginning is to be placed to- 
wards tbe end of the 76tb Olympiad, and near the 
:208th year of Rome, whereby tbe twentieth year of*^' 
that prince must fall towards the end of the 81st Olym- 
piad, and about Rome's tiOOtb year. In fine, those 
If ho cast the beginning of Artaxerxes' reign lower, to 
reconcile authors, are reduced to suppose, that his fa- 
ther had, at least, associated him in the kingdom, when 
Tbemistocles wrote his letter ; and which way ever it 
is, our date is ascertained. This foundation being laid| 
the rest of the computation is easy, which the sequel 
will make evidently appear. After the decree of Ar- ' 
taxerxes, the Jews laboured hard in rebuilding their ci- 
ty and its walls, as Daniel had foretold. iNehemiah p^n. 
conducted tbe w6rk with great prudence and resolu- ^^ 
tion, amidst all tbe opposition made by theS^tcvmV^xi^^ 
Arabians^ and Ammonites. The peQ$\e ^\.t^Tv\x<QKx^^ 
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c. exerted tbemselres, and Eliasbib the high priest ani- a. 
inated tbem by bis example. Meantime tbe new ma- 

ipstrates, that bad been given to the Roman people, 
omented the divisions of the city } and Rome, form- 
ed under kings, wanted the laws necessary for tbe good 
constitution of a commonwealth. The reputation of 
Ghreece, still more celebrated for its government than 
for its victories, moved the Romans to take from 

0. thence their pattern. So they sent deputies to study so 
the laws of the cities of Greece, and especially those 
of Athens, which were the most agreeable to the state 

51. of their republic. Upon this model, ten absolute ma- ^ 
gistrates, who were created the year after under the 

50. name of Decemvirs, digested the laws of the twelve sa 
tables, which are the foundation of the Roman law. 
The people, charmed with the equity with which they 
composed them, suflered them to ingross the supreme 

9. power, which they used in a tyrannical manner. Great so 
commotions were now occasioned by the incontinence 
of Appius Claudius, one of the Decemvirs, and by the 
murder, of Virginia, whom her father chose rather to 
kill with his own hand, than suffer her to be prostitut- 
ed to Appius's passion. The blood of this second Lu- 
cretia roused the Roman people, and the Decemvirs, 

if^ere expelled. While the Roman laws were forming 
under tbe Decemvirs, Ezra, a doctor of the law, and 
Neheraiab, governor of God's people, newly re-esta- 
blished in Judea, were reforming abuses, and enforcing 

'• the observance of the law of Moses by their example 

t. as well as authority. One of the principal articles, of 

'■^ their reformation was, to oblige all the people, and par- 
ticularly tbe priests, to put away the strange wives, 
whom they had married contrary to tbe law. Ezra put 
the sacred^books in order, accurately revised them, 
and collected the ancient memoirs of the ^people of 
God, to cpmpose the two books of the Paraliporoena, 
or Chronicles, whereto he added the history or his own 
iHue, which was finished by Nehemiah. Their books 
comelude that long history begun by Moses, and imin- 
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c. terruptedljT continued by succeeding authors, down to A.R. 
the rebuildin| of Jerusdem* The rest of sacred his- 
tory is not written in the same order. While Ezra and 
Nehemiah were formioe the last part of that ereat 
work, Herodote, by profane authors called the lather 
of history, began to write. Thus the last authors of 
sacred history coincide with the first authors of the 
Grecian history ; and when it begins, that of the peo- 
ple of God, to take it only from Abraham, included 
already fifteen centuries. Herodote could not make 
any mention of the Jews in the history he has left us ; 
and the Grecians had no need to be informed of any 
people but such as war, commerce, or renown made 
known to tbem. Judea, which was beginning, with 
difficuffy, to rise from its ruins, attracted no regard. 
It was in those unhappy times that the Hebrew tongue 
ceased to be common. During the captivity, and af- 
terwards by the commerce the Jews were obliged to 
bare with the Chaldeans, they learned the Chaldaic 
language, which was very near akin to their own, and 
had almost the same idiom. For this reason they 
changed ibe ancient figure of the Hebrew letters, and 
wrote the llebrew with Chaldaic characters^ which 
were more ia use among them, and easier to be form- 
ed. This change was easy between two neighbouriiu^ 
languages, whose letters had the same power, and dil^ 
fered only in shape. From that time we find the holy 
scripture among the Jews, only in Chaldaic characters ; 
but the Samaritans ever retained the ancient way of 
writing it. Their posterity have persevered in this 
practice down to our days, and have, by that means, 
preserved to us the Pentateuch, which is called Sama- 
ritan, in ancient Hebrew characters, such as we find on 
xnedalsj and on all the monuments of ages past. 
^ The Jews lived pretty comfortably under the autho- 
rity of Artaxers^s. That prince, reduced by Cimon 
(son of Mfltiades) general of the Athenians, to make a 
sbaiDeful peace, despaired of conquering the Greeks by 
force, and now considered only how lo ipxo^x\>^ ^€vi 
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A. c. divisions ; which were come to a great height between"^, 
the Athemans and Lacedemonians. These two states, 
by iheiv jealousy of each other, di^ded all Greece. 

ttsi. Pericles an Athenian commenced the Peloponnesian s2s 
war, during which Therkmenes, Thrasybulus, and 
Alcibiades, Athenians, rendered themselves renowned. 
In it too Brasidas and Myndarus, Lacedemonians, di- 
ed bravely fighting for their country. This war having 
lasted twenty-seven years, ended to the advantage of 
Lacedemon, which had engaged on its side Darius, 
sumamed the bastard, the son and successor of Artax- 

404. erxes. Lysander, captain of the Lacedemonian fleet, 35c 
took Athens, and altered its form of government. But 
Persia soon perceived she bad rendered the Lacede- 

401. monians too powerful. They supported the young 351 
Cyrus in his revolt against Artaxerxes bis elder bro- 
ther, called Mnemon on account of his great memory, 
the son and successor of Darius. That young prince, 
saved from confinement and death by his mother Pa- 
risatis, meditates vengeance, wins the hearts of the 
Satraps by his endearing manner, overruns the lesser 
Asia, marches to give battle to the king his brother, 
in the heart of bis empire, wounds him with his own 
liand, and too soon thinking himself sure of the victory, 

^^erishes through his own rashness. The ten thousand 

^^ecians who followed his fortune, make that amaz- 
ing r^eat, which was, in the end, conducted by Xen- 
ophoa, a great philosopher and captain, who has wrote 
the history of it. The Lacedemonians continued 
their attacks upon the Persian empire, which Agesi- 

396. laus, king of Sparta, made to tremble in the lesser ^■' 
Asia ; but the divisions of Greece called him home to 
his own country. About that time the city of Veii, 
the formidable rival of Rome's ^lory, after a siege of 
ten years, and a great deal of vanous success, was tak- 

304. en by the Romans, under the conduct of Camillus. sec 
His generosity gained him also another conquest. 
The Falisci, whom he besieged, surrendered to him, 
beiag touched with bis sending them back their chil- 
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i« c drei)) tvbom a school-master bad delivered up into bis a. r. 

bands. Rome would not conquer by treachery, nor 

take advantage of the perfidy of a villain, who abused 

391. the obedience of an innocent age. A little after, the sea. 

GalVi Senones entered Italy, and laid siege to Clusium. 
390. 'Ihey gained over the Romans the famous battle of 364. 
A///a. Rome was taken and burned. While the 
Romans defended themselves in the capitol, their 
aSairs were retrieved by Camillus, whom they^j'y^ 
bad banished. The Gauls had remained seven ub.9r 
months masters of Rome, when being necessarily call- 22. ' 
ed elsewhere, they withdrew thenaselves, loaded with 
371. booty. During the broils of Greece, Epamtnondas 383. 
the Tbeban signalised himself by his equity and mo- 
deration, as much as by his victories. It is remarked 
of him, that he laid it down as an inviolable rule, ne- 
ver to make a lie, even in jest. His great actions 
shine forth in the last years of Mnemon, and the first 
of Ochus. 

Under so great a captain the Thebans are victo- 
rious, and the power of Lacedemon is brought low. 

^^ That of the kings of Maccdon begins with Philip the asi&. 
father of Alexander the great. Notwithstanding the ^ 
opposhioD ofOcbus and Arses his son, kings of Persia, " 
and the still greater difficulties created him in Athen^ 
by the eloquence of Demosthenes, a powerful asserler ' 
of liberty, that victorious prince in the space of twenty 
jears, subjected all Greece, where the battle of Cbe- 
ronea, which he gained over the Athenians and their 

^^ allies, gave him an absolute power. In that famous 4ifc. 
battle, whilst he broke the Athenians, he had the joy 
to see Alexander at the age of eighteen, pllinge through 
the Theban troops, of Epaminondas's discipline, and 
among others, the sacred troop, called the friendF, 
which thought itself invincible. . • Thus master of 
Greece, and supported by a son otso great hopes, he 
begun to conceive higher designs, and mfditated no- 
thing less than the ruin of the Persians, against whom 

^^' be was declared captain-general. Bui vWu on^t'Coxw^ *l\-m 
w£ts reserved for AiexanJer. I n the m\d^\. Q^ ^^ ^^ 

*5 
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A. c. lemDities of a second marriage, Pbilip was assassinated ▲* 

by Pausannias, a young man of a good family, to whom 
38fi. be had not done justice. The eunuch Bagoas, in the ^i< 
same year, kiUed Arses, kine of Persia, and gave the 
kingdom to Darius, son of Arsames, surnamed Godo- 
mannus. This prince, by his valour, challenges our as- 
sent to the opinion, in other respects the most pro- 
bable, which makes him descended from the royal fa- 

^ milv. Thus two brave kings begun their reigns to- 
gether, Darius, son of Arsames, and Alexander, son 
of Philip. They looked upon each other with a jealous 
eye, and seemed born to dispute the empire of the 
world. But Alexander was willing to establish him- 
^^^ self, before he attacked his rival. He revenged the ^^' 
death of his father; he subdued the rebellious nations, 
who despised his youth; he beat the Greeks, who 
vainly attempted to shake off the yoke ; and destroyed 
Thebes, where he spared nothing but the house and 
descendants of Pindar, whose odes were admired in 
Greece. Powerful and victorious he marches, after 
^; so many exploits, at the head of the Grecians, against^ 

^^ Darius, whom he defeats in three pitched battles, en- ^f^ 

^i^iters triumphant into Babylon and Susa, demolishes ^27 
Persepolis, the ancient seat of the kings of Persia, 
^i)ushes his conquests as far as the Indies, and returns 
324.^0 Babylon, where he dies, in the 33d year of his age. "^^ 
In his time Manasses, brother of Jaddus the high 
priest, raised some commotions among the Jews. He 
^^had married the daughter of Sanballat a Samaritan, ^^ 
whom Darius had. made satrap of that country. Ra- 
ther than put away this stranger, to which the council 

, of Jerusalem, and his brother Jaddus, would oblige 
him, he embraced the schism of the Samaritans. 
Many Jews, to avoid like censures, joined him. From 
that time he resolved to build a temple near Samaria, 
upon mount Geriztm, which the Samaritans accounted 
holy, and to make himself high priest of it. His fa- 
/Aer-iii-law, who was in great favour with Darius, as- 
sured bim of that princess pioX^cdou, and the conse- 
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A. c. quences proved still more favourable to bim. Alex-A.iu 
^^ander arose : Saoballat deserted his master, and car*^^ 
ried troops over to the victors during the siege of Tyre. 
And thus he obtained all he wanted ; the temple of 
Gerizim was built, and the ambition of Manasses was 
satJsRed. The Jews, however, still faithful to the 
Persians, refused Alexander the succours he demand- 
ed of them. He marched to Jerusalem, breathing 
revenge ; but his wrath was turned awa;||r upon seeing 
the high priest come out to meet him, with the priests W 
in their ceremonial robes, preceded by all the people 
clothed in white. He was shown some prophecies, 
which foretold his victories : the prophecies were those 
of Daniel. He granted the Jews all their requests, and 
they observed the same fidelity to him, they had ever 
done to the kings of Persia. 
g^; During his conquests, Rome was engaged with the ^ 
s24.'gamnites her neighbours, and had the utmost difficulty ^aot 
to reduce them, notwithstanding the valour and con- 
duct of Papyrius Cursor, the most illustrious of her ge- 
nerals. After the death of Alexander, his empire was 
divided. Perdiccas, Ptolemy son of Laeus, Antigo- 
nus, Seleucus, Lysimachus, Antipater, and his ton Uas- 
^^ Sander; in a word, ail his captains trained up in war '^ 
under so great a conqueror, thought t^ make them- ^3^ 



^•selves masters of it by force of arms. They sacrificed^ 
316. to their ambition the whole family of Alexander, his ^* 
m brother, his mother, his wives, his children, and his*^ 



very sisters : nothing was to be seen but bloody battles, 
and dreadful revolutions. In the midst of so many 
disorders, several nations of Asia Minor^ and the neigh- 
bourhood set themselves free, and formed the king- 
doms of Pontus, Bitbynia, and Pergamus. The good- 
ness of the soil made them afterwards rich and power- 
ful. The Armenians too threw off at the same time 
the Macedonian yoke, and became a great kingdom. 
The two Mithridates, father and son, founded that of 
Cappadocia. But the two most powerful monarchies 
that then wrose, w^e, that of Eigyi^t iQUxA<^^V|^V^- 
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c.lemy son of Lagus, from whom proceed the Lagidae, a. b, 
g-aod that of Asia, or Syria, founded by Seleucus, from f^ 
whom come the Seleucidae. The latter comprehend- 
ed besides Syria those vast and rich provinces of the 
upper Asia, which coniposed the empire of the Per- 
sians. Thus the whole East became subject to Greece, 
and learned its language; while Greece itself was op- 

Eressed by Alexander's captains. Macedon his ancient 
iogdora, which gave masters to the East, fell a prey 
to the first comer : Cassander's sons drove each other 

36. out of that kingdom. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who '^^"• 
had seised on part of it, was expelled by Antigonus's 

I*, son, Demetrius Polliorcetus, whom he expelled also in ^ 

)6. his turn : he is himself driven out once more by Ly- 468. 

^''simachus, and Lysiraachus by Seleuchus, whom Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, being expelled Egypt by his father 
Ptolemy I. treacherously murdered, notwithstanding 

80. the favours he had received from him. This perfidious ^'^'^ 
villain had no sooner usurped Macedon, than he was 
attacked by thp Gauls, and fell in a battle he fought 

78. with them. During the troubles of the East, they 4.7:,. 
came into the lesser Asia, headed by their king Bren- 
nus ; and settled in Gallo-grecia, or Gallatia, so called 
from their name, whence they penetrated into Mace- 
donia, which they ravaged, and made all Greece 
tremble. But their army perished in the sacrilegious 

^^' attempt upon the temple of Delphos. That nation *'*^- 
was ever enterprising, but every where unsuccessful. 

^ Some years before the afiair of Delphos, the Gauls of p^j;.,,. 
Italy, whom their continual wars and frequent victories i^^ *'- 
rendered the terror of the Romans, were stirred up 
against them by the Samnites, the Brutians, and the 
Hetrurians. They gained at first a new victory, but 
sullied the glory of it by putting to death some ambas- 
sadors. The Romans fired with indignation, march 
against them, dpfeat them, invade their territories, 

^ where they plant a colony, beat them twice more, sub- ^'^ 
ject one part of them, and reduce the other to sue for 

rpe^cfi. After ih9 eastern Gauls were driven out of 4:7. 
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L c.^OreecGi Antigonus 6onata8|8on of Demetrius PoUior- ▲•b, 
' cetes^ who had reigned twelve years in Greece, but 
little of that time in peace, made an easy purchase of 
280. Macedonia. Pyrrhus was employed elsewhere. Ex- 474.. 
pelled that kingdom, be hoped to satisfy bis ambition 
by the conquest of Italy, whither he was called by the 
Tarentioes, The battle, which the Romans bad won 
over tbem and the Samnites, left them no other re- 
source. He gained some victories over the Ronans 
279. which brought them very low. The elephants of Pyr- 475. * 
rhus astonished them ; but the consul Fabricius soon 
showed t\\e Romans, that Pyrrhus might be conquer- 
ed. The king and the consul seemed to dispute the 
glory of generosity, yet more than that of arms : Pyr- 
rhus gave up to the consul all the prisoners without 
ransom, saying, ** That war should be made with steel, 
278. not with silver :" and Fabricius sent back to the king, 476. 
his perfidious physician, who had come to him with an 
offer to poison his master. In these days the Jewish 
religion and nation begins to be known among the 
Oreeks* That people well treated by the kings of ^ 
Syria, lived quietly according to its own laws. - An- 
tiochus Tbeus, grandson of Seleucus, spre^ them 
over the lesser Asiht whence they extena theii^lves 
into Oreece^ and every where enjoyed the same pri- JS. i 
vileges and liberties wiUi the other citizens. Ptolemy, ^^ 
son of Lagus, had already settled them in Egypt Un- 
der his son Ptolemy Philadelphus their scriptures were 
turned into Greek, and then appeared that celebrated 
version called the Septuagint. It was performed by 
seventy old men, whom Eleazei^ fcK» high- priest had 
sent to the king at his desire. Soir (» will have it, that 
1 1. ^''^^y translated no more than the Pentateuch. The 
!':dL r^^t^of the sacred books might afterwards have been 
i put into Greek for the use of the Jews that were dis- 
persed over Egypt and Greece, whereAev forgot not 
only their own ancient language, whiW was the He- 
bnfr,. hut also the Chaldaic, which they had learned 
mib9u»captivit7. They formed to t\xem^<iVit% tk^\^^ 
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A. c. mixed with Hebraisms, which is called the Hellenistic a. 
language ; and in this both the Septuagint, and the 
whole New Testament are written. During this dis- 
persion of the Jews, their temple was celebrated over 
the whole earth, and all the eastern kings presented 
there their offerings. The attention of the West was 
fixed upon the war between the Romans and Pyrrhus. 

275. At length, that king was defeated, by the consul Curius, 47!f 
and repassed into £pirus. He bad not been long at 
rest there, when he proposed to indemnify himself on 

274. Macedon for his ill success in Italy. Antigonus Go- ^so 
natas was confined to Thessalonica, being forced to 

272. quit to Pyrrhus all the rest of the kingdom. He again ^^ 
took courat^e, whilst the restles and ambitious Pyrrhus 
made war upon the Lacedemonians and Argives. The 
two adverse kings were brought into Argos at one and 
the same time, by two opposite factions, and two dif- 
ferent gates. A great battle was fought in the city^ 
where a mot^^er seeing her son pursued by Pyrrhus, 
whom he had wounded, knocked out that prince's 
' ^ brains with a stdiTe. Antigonus thus rid of such an 
enemy, recovered Vlacedon. which, after some revo- 
lutions, remained in the peaceable possession of his 
family. The \chean league prevented Ua growth in 
power. This was the last buVark of the Piberty of 
Greece^ and this it was, which produced her last he- 
Roes in Aratus and Philopemen. 

The Tarentines, whom Pyrrhus had amused with 
hopes, called the Carthaginians to their aid after his 
death* But this succour proved of no use to them : 
they were beat by the Brutians and Samnites their al- 
lies. These, afteri?iventy-two years continual war, 
were forced to submit to the Roman yoke. Taren- 
tum quickly followed them : the neighbouring states 
could not hold out : and thus all the ancient nations of 
Italy were sul]4^ed. The Gauls, often beat, durst not p, 
stir. After 4W years war, the Romans finding them-Jf^ 
selves masters of Italy, began to turn their ^eyes 
Bbroad : they now conceived a jealousy of the CaSraa-^ 
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. C. ginians growing too powerful in their neighbourhood, a. l^ 
By the conquests they were making in Sicily, from 
whence they had made an attack on them, and upon 
Italy, by coming to the assistance of the Tarentines* 
The repubJic of Cartbage commanded both coasts of 
the Mediterranean. Besides that of Afric, which she 
almost entirely possessed, she had extended herself on 
the Spanish side through the Streights. Thus mistress 
of the sea, and of commerce, she had seized on the isl- 
ands of Corsica and Sardinia. Sicily had difficulty to 
defend itself, and Italy was too nearly threatened not 
264. to be alarmed. Hence the Punic wars, notwithstand- ^^ 
ing treaties, but ill observi^d on botbsides. The first 
taught the Romans to fight upon the sea. They were 
presently masters in an art which they were not ac- 
quainted with ; and the consul Duilius, who fought the 
^^- first naval battle, gained it. Rf»gulus supported that^®** 
259. glory, and landed in Afric, where be bad to engage ^^ 
^■that prodigious serpent, against which he was obliged ^9>< 
to employ his whole army. Every thing yields : Car- 
thage reduced to the last extremity, is saved splely by 
2^ the aid of Xantippus the Lacedemonian. The Ro- ^^ 
man general is beat and taken ; but his captivity ren* 
ders him more glorious than his victc^ries. Being sent 
back, upon his parole, to negotiate an exchange of 
prisoners, he comes and maintains in the senate the law, 
which cut off all hope from such as suffered them- 
selves to be taken, and returns to a certain death. Two 
dreadful shipwrecks forced the Romans to abandon, 
once more, the empire of the sea to the Carthaginians. 
Victory remained long doubtful between the two na- 
tions, and the Romans were ready to yield : but they 
^*'- repaired their fleet. One single battle decided, and^'^ 
the consul Lutatius put an end to the war. Carthage 
was obliged to pay tribute, and to give up, together 
with Sicily, all the islands that lay between Sicily and 
Italy. Tbe Romans gained that whole island, except 
what belonged to Hiero king of Syracuse tJi%\t ^^^ 
After the war was ended, the Carthagiu\ati^)^^'W^^ Vi 
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€• bave been mined by an insarrection of their army. a. i 
They bad according to their custom, composed it ot^f^\ 
foreign troojis, who revolted for their pay. Their cru* ^- '' 
el government caused almost all the cities of their em* i. " 
pire to join those mutinous troops; and Carthage, 
closely besieged, had been undone, but for Hamilcar, 
sumamed Barcas* He alone had supported the last 

^^war. To him his citizens owed also the victory they ^*^* 
got over the rebels : but it cost them Sardinia, which 
the revolt of their garrison laid open to the Romans. 
For fear of involving herself in a new quarrel with Poii 
them, Carthage yielded up, with reluctance, that im- 79.' i 
portant island, and submitted to an augmentation of °^ 
her tribute. She now turned her thoughts towards 
re-establishing her dominion in Spain, which had been 

'^shaken by the revolt. Hamilcar passed into that pro-^^- 
vince with his son Hannibal, then but nine years old ; 
and there fell in a battle. During nine years that be 
carried on the war there with equal conduct and cour- 
age, his son was forming under so great a captain, and 
at the same time imbibing an implacable hatred to the 
Romans. His kinsman, Asdrubal was appointed his 
father's successor. He governed his province with a 
great deal of prudence, and built in it New-Carthage, 
which held Spain in subjection. The Romans were 
engaged in a war with Teuta Queen of Illyria, who 
exercised piracies all along the coast with impunity. 
Flushed with the booty she made of the Greeks and 
people of £pirus, she despised the Romans^ and put 

^ their ambassador to death. But she was soon hum- 

29. bled : the Romans left her nothing but a small part of 525.. 

28- Illyria, and gained the island of Corfu, which that^ae 
queen had usurped. They then caused themselves to 
be respected in Greece by a solemn embassy, and this 
was the first time their power was known there. As- 

^' drubal's great progress gave them some jealousy, but 
'the Gauls of ItaJy diverted their attention from the af- 
fam of Spain. Five and forty years had they remain* 
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^.d ed quiet. The youth who bad grown up in that time, A. b. 

Mj-^ thought no more of past losses, but began to threateo 

21* Rome. The Romans, in order to attack with the 
more security such turbaleot neighbours, first made 
sure of the Carthaginians. A treaty was concluded 
^^^ with AsdrubaJ, wbo engaged not to pass beyond the ^* 
Ebro, The war between the Romans and Gauls was 
carried on with fury on both sides : the Transalpines 
joined (he Cis^lpines : all were beaten. Coocolitanus 
one of the Gaulish kings, was taken in battle : Anero- 
estus, another king, killed himself. The Romans, vic- 
torious, passed the Po for the first time, being resol- 
ved to strip the Grauls of the lands adjacent to that 
Wrer, 0/ which tbey.bad been in possession for so ma- 

nn. ny ages. Victory followed them wherever they went : ha. 
Milan was taken ; almost the whole country was sub- 

i'ected. About this time Asdrubal died; and Hanni- 
bal, though but five and twenty years of age, was made 
choice of to fill his place. From that moment war 
was foreseen. The new governor undertook openly 
to subdue Spain ,^vritbout any regard to treaties. Then 
Rome heard the complaints of Saguntum her allv, 

^^^' Roman ambassadors go to Carthage. The Carthagi- ^ 
Dians nov¥ recovered, were no longer in the humour of 
yielding Sicily snatched out of their hands, Sardin- 
ia unjustly taken from them, and the augmented trib- 
ute, stuck deeply in their stomachs. So the faction 
that was for abandoning Hannibal, found itself but 
weak. That general had his eyes every where. Some 
secret embassies had assured him of the Gauls of Ita- 
ly, who, no longer in condition to attempt any thing 
by their own strength, embraced this opportunity of 
retrievii^g themselves. Hannibal crosses, the Ebro, 
the Pyrenees, the whole Transalpine Gaul, the Alps, 
and falls down, as dt were in a moment upon Italy. 
The Gauls do not fail to strengthen his army, and make 

gi a last effort for their liberty. Four battles lost threat- ^; 

g* en the fall of. Rome. Sicily sides with the conquer- ««. 

ia,oPk Hieronymus, king of Sycicu^, ded^lt&^^^lgi&efifiili^WQ.. 



^.^ 
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A. c. tbe Romans : almost all Italy abandons diem ; and the a« 
last resource of tbe republic seems cut off in Spain 
witb tbe two Scipio's. In sucb extremities Rome ow^ 
ed its preservation to tbree great men« Tbe constan- 
cy of Fabius Maximus, wbo despising popular clam«* 
ours, made war by way of retreat, was a oulwark to 
^^ his country. Marcellus, who raised tbe siege of Nola, 540 
x'i3. and took Syracuse, inspired tbe troops with new vig- ^^ 
our, by those actions. But Rome, though she admi- 
red these two great men, thought she saw somewhat 
still greater in the young Scipio. Tbe wonderful suc- 
cess of bis counsels, confirmed tbe entertained opin- 
211. ion, that be was of race divine, and that be conversed 54s 
^^^' with tbe gods. At the age of four and twenty, be un- ^^^ 
dertakes to go into Spain, where his father and uncle 
had just before lost their lives : he attacks New-Car- 
thage, as if he had acted by inspiration, and his soldiers 
carry it at the first assault. All that see him are won over 
^* to the Roman people : the Carthagmians give up ^^ 

Spain to him : upon his arrival in. Afric, kings submit 
^^ to him : Carthage trembles in her turn* and sees her ^' 
armies defeated. Hannibal, sixteen years victorious, 
is in vain called home, and cannot defend bis country : 
^^' Scipio gives law to it ; tbe name of Africanus is his 
reward. Tbe Roman people having bumbled tbe 
Gauls and Africans, see nothing more to £ear, and 
henceforth make war with hazard. 

In the middle of tbe first Punic war, Theodotus, ^ 
iso. governor of Bactria, withdrew a thousand cities from ^ 
tbe obedience of Antiochus, surnamed Theus, son of 
Antiochus Soter king of Syria. Almost all tbe East 
followed this example. Tbe Parthians revolted un- 
der tbe conduct of Arsaces, chief of the house of tbe 
Arsacidae, and founder of an empire, which extended 
by degrees over all the upper Asia. 

Tbe kings of Syria and Egypt, bloodily set against 
each other, meditated nothing out mutual destruction, 
either by forre pr fraud* Damascus and its territory, 
caUed (/eio-Syriaf vvbich was frontier to both king- 
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C\ doms, was the subject of their quarrels, and the afiairs A.H. 
of Asia were entirely distinct from those of Europe. 

During all these times philosophy flourished in 
Greece. The Italic and Ionic sects stored it with 
great meoy among whom crept in a number of ex*- 
travagantSf vfhomj however^ Greece, fond of novelty, 
honoured with the name of t'hilosopbers. In the 
time of Cyrus and Cambyses, Pythagoras commenced 
the Italic sect in great Greece, in the neighbourhood 
of Naples. Much about the same time Thaler the 
Milesian formed the Ionic sect. Thence sprung ihose 
great philosophers, Heraclitus, Democritus, Empedo- 
cies, Parmenides; Anaxagoras, who a lillle before 
the Pe/oponrtesian war, demonstrated the world fra- 
med by an eternal spirit ; Socrates, who a little after 
brought back philosophy to the study of good man- 
ners, and was the parent of moral philosophy ; Plato 
bis disciple, head of the academy ; Aristotle^ Hato's 
scholar, and preceptor to Alexander, chief of the Pe- 
ripatetics f under Alexander's suooeeeora, Zeno, called 
the Gittian,from a town in the isle of Cyprus, where 
he was bom, chief of the btoics ; and Epicurus the 
Athenian, bead of the philosophers named after him : 
if, indeed, we may stile those men philosophers who 
openly denied a proFidence, and quite ignorant of 
moral duty, defined virtue by pleasure. We may 
reckon among the greatest philosophers Hippocrates, 
the father of physic, who shone amidst the rest in those 
happy days of Greece. The Romans had at the same 
time another kind of philosophy^ which did by no 
means consist in disputations, and discourses ; but in 
frugality, in poverty, in the labours of a rural life, and 
in Uie toils of war, they placing their glory in that of 
their country, and of the Roman name : which at 
^ length rendered them masters of Italy and Carthage. 
g«i In the 552d year from the foundation of Rome, about' 
giiwi250 years after the Persian monarchy, and *jO*2 before 
^ Jestis Christ, Carthage was subjected to the Romans« 
^ Hannibal^ however, continued to taia^ \\\^\!S\ ^^ ^Xifc-^*'- 
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A. c. dies tinder-hand, wherever he could : but be did on-A. i 
)y draw all his friends, both old and new, into the ruin 
of his country and his own. By the victories of the 

ISJ consul Flamjqius, Philip king of Macedon, an ally of g|; 
the Carthaginians, was humbled, the other kings of 
Macedon brought low, and Greece freed from their 
yoke. The Romans attempted to procure the death 
of Hannibal, whom they found still formidable, «ven 

195. after his overthrow* That great captain, forced to fly 555*. 
bis country, stirred up the Bust against them, and drew 
their arms into Asia. Through his powerful persua* 

*^ sions, Antiochus, surnamed Magnus, king of Syria, be- ^^• 
came jealous of (heir power, and mad« war upon 
them : but in carrying it on be did not follow the 
counsels of Hannibal, who had engaged him in it; 
Beat by sea and land, he received the terms imposed 
on him by the consul Lucius Scipio, brother of Sci- 

'^'pio Africanus, and was confined to mount Taurus.^'* 
Hannibal having fled for refuge to Prusias king of 
Bithynia, escaped the ban^f» of the Romans by poi« 
son. They were now dreaded all over the earth, 
and will no longer sufler any other power but theirs. 
Kings were obliged to give them their children as hos- 
tages of their fidelity. Antioehus, afterwards called 
lilustris, or Epiphanes, second son of Antiochus 
Magnus, king of Syria, ren>ained a long time at Rome 
in that quality : but about the end of the reign of Se- 

"^ leucus Philopator, his elder brother, he was restored j**^*' 
and the Romans would have in his stead, Demetrius 

^'^^' Soter the king's son, then ten years of age. In this ^" 
critical juncture Seleucus died ; and Antiochus usur- 
ped the kingdom of his nephew. The Romans were 
intent upon the aflairs of Macedon, where Per eus 
was disturbing his neighbours, and would no lon- 
ger stand to the conditions imposed on his father 

*''' king Philip. Then beg«n the persecutions of the peo- ^^^'' 
pie of God. Antiochus lilustris reigned like a mad- 
man : he bent all bis fury against the Jews, and at- 
tempted to desitoj the temple, the law of Moses, and. 
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uc.the whole Yiatioo. The antbority of the Romans a. b. 

^''^* kept him from maktog himseit master of Egypt. ^^ 
They made war upoa Perseus, who being readier to 
undertake tban to evecjute^ lost bis allies by bis covet- 

>^ ousness, and bis armies by his cowardice. Van- ^^ 
quished b\ tfae coosui Paulus \£miUus, be Tvas forced 
to surrender himself into his bands. Geotius king of 
lUyria bis ally* reduced in thirty days by the i retor 
Anicius, had just naet with a like fate. The kingdom 
of Macedon, which bad stood seven hundred years, and 
had near two buifidred given masters, not only to 
Greece, but even to the whole East, was now no more 
than a Roman province* The fury of Antiochus in- 
creased against God's people. Then do we see, the 
noble stand made by Mattathias the priest, of the race 

1^; of Phinehas and imitator of bis zeal ; the injunctions g^ 
be gives on his death-bed for the safety of bis people ; 
the victories of Judas Maccabeus his son, notwith- 
standing the infinite number of his enemies ; the rise 
of the family of the Asmoneans, or Maccabees ; the - 

Jl^new dedication of the temple, which the Grentiles had^ 
profanefl, the pontificate of Judas, and the glory of 
the priesthood restored; the death of Antiochus befit- 
ting; bis impiety and pride ; be feigned conversion 
during his last illness, and the unappeased wrath of 
God upon the haughty king. His son Antiochus Eu« 
pator, yet a minor, succeeded him, under the guar- 
dianship of Lysias hb governor. During this minor- 
ity, Demetrius Soter, who was at Rome as an hostage, 
thought he might get himself restored ; but be could 
not prevail with the senate to send him back into his 

'^kingdom : the Roman policy chose rather an infant ^^• 
king. Under Antiochus Eupator the persecution of 

*®2. God's people, and the victories of Judas Maccabeus ^^*' 
continue* Division takes place in the kingdom of 
Syria. Demetrius makes his escape from Rome ; 
his people acknowledge bim ; the young Antiochus is 
put to death with Lysias bis tutor. But the Jews are 
no better treated under Demetrius, ibawXViev vi^i^MXVr 
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c. der bis predecessors ; and be meets with tbe same a. R; 
fortune ; bis generals are beat by Judas Maccabeus ; 
and tbe band of the baugbtj Nicanor, wbieb be bad so 
often stretcbed out against tbe temple, is biing up be- 
"•fore it. But not long after, Judas, overpowered by^^^'* 
numbers, was slain tigbting witb astonishing bravery. 
His brother Jonathan succeeds to his command, and 
supports bis reputation. Though reduced to extrem- 
ity, bis courage never failed him. The Ro'nans, fond 
to bumble the kings of hyria, granted the Jipws their 
protection, as also tbe alliance which Judas bad ^ent 
to request of them, yet without any succours : ho ^ever, 
tbe glory of the Roman name proved no small sup- 
'^port to the distressed people. The troubles of Syria ^•*' 
increased daily. Alexander Balas, who boasted him- 
self the spn of Antiochus Illustris, was placed upon the 
throne by the people of Antiocb. The kmgs of 
Egypt, perpetual foes to Syria, fomented its divisions, 
in order 'o profit by them. Ftolemy Philometor sup- 
Sported Balas; the war was bloody ; Demetrius So-60?,f 
'ter was killed in it, and left to revenge his death, only 
two young princes, yet under age, Demetrius Nicator, 
and Antiochus Sidetes. Thus tbe usurper remained 
in peaceable possession, and the king of Egypt gave 
bim bis daughter Cleopatra in marriage. Balas, now 
fancying himself beyond all danger^ plunged into de- 
^' baucbery, and drew upon himself the contempt of all e^^ 
3. ' bis subjects. At this time Philometor judged tbe fa- 
mous process, which tbe Samaritans raised against the 
Jews. Those schismatics, ever set against the people 
of God, never failed to join their enemies ; and in or- 
der to please Antiochus lllustris their persecutor, ^2?;^ 
^®^' bad dedicated their temple on mount Gerizim to Jupi- ^^• 
ter Hospitalis. Notwithstanding this proianation, those 
impious wretches had tbe boldness, sometime after, to 
maintain, before Ptolemy l^bilometer at Alexandria, 
That this temple ought to be preferred to that of Je- 
rusalem. The parties debated it before the king, and 
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a* ▲» engaged on both sides, upon pain of death to make a. Ci 

(;ood their pretensionsi from the express terms of the jj^^ 
aw of Moses. The Jews gained their cause, and the <* ^ 
Samaritans were punished with death, according ta 
aereemeot. The same kine ^ve permission to Onias, ^^^ 
of the priestly race, to build m Egypt the temple of 
HelopiHs, after the model of that of Jerusalem: 
an undertaking which was condemned by the whole 
council of the Jews, and judged contrary to the law. 
In the meantime Carthage was bestirring herself again, 
being unable to bear the laws which bcipio Africanus 
had imposed on her. The Romans resolved her 
^^ total overthrow, and the third Punic war was underta-*<J*^' 
ken. Young Demetrius Nicator, now past childhood, 
begiem to think of recovering the throne of his ances- 
tors ; and the softness of the usurper gave him every 
^^' thing to hope. Balas was troubled at his approach : his ^^/ 
father-in-law PhiFometor declared against him, because 
Balas would not suffer him to seize upon his kingdom : 
the ambitious Cleopatra his wife forsook him, to man^ 
bis enemy, and he was cut off by the hand of bis ovjK 
people, alter the loss of a battle. Fhilometor died a f3w 
days after, of the wounds he there received, and Syria 
was delivered from both her enemies. The world saw 
at that same time the fall of two great cities. Car-* 
thage was taken, and reduced to ashes by Scipio 
JEmilianus, who, by that victory, confirmed the sur- 
name t>f Africanus in his family, and approved himself 
Ae worthy heir of the sreat Scipio bis grandfather* ' 
Corinth shared the same fate, and the Achean repub- 
lie perished with it; The consul Mummius razed to 
the ground that city, the most voluptuous, and most 
adorned in Greece. He transported its incomparable 
statues to Rome, without knowing the value oi them* 
The Romans were ignorant of the arts of Greece, and* 
contented themselves with the knowledge of war, poli-^ 
tics, and agriculture. During the troubles of Syria 
the Jews fortified themselves : Jonathan was courted 
by both parties, and Nicator, viclorms, \\e^\^^ ^Eotw- 
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c. as bis brother. His kiodoes& was soon requited : for a .ii« 

^^io a sedition, the Jews coming speedily to his aid, de- ^^^* 
fivered him out of the hands of the rebels^ Jonathan 
was loaded with honours ; but when once the king 
thought himself secure, be resumed the desisn of his 
ancestors, and the Jews were barrassed as formerly. 
The troubles of Sjria broke out afresh : Diodorus, 

. sumamed Tiyphon, brought up a son of Balas, whom 
he named Antiochus Theas, and served bira for a 
guardian during his minority. The pride of Deme- 
trius caused an insurrection against bim ; all Syria 

^ was in a iamc : Jonathan knew how to improve the^'^ 
conjuncture, and renewed his alliance with the Ro- 
mans. Every thing was prospering with him, when 
Tryphon, by a breach of faith, caused him to be slain 
with bis children. His brother Simon, the most pru- 
dent and fortunate of the Maccabees, succeeded him ; 
and the Romans patronized him, as they bad done 
bis predecessors. Tryphon was no less treacherous 
bis ward Antiochus, than he had been to Jonathan, 
put the youth to death by the means of physicians, 
Ton pretence of causing him to be cut for the swone, 
which he had not, and made himself master of a part 
of the kingdom. Simon took the side of Demetrius 
Nioator the lawful king, and after having obtained of 
bim the liberty of bis country, he maintained it by 
force of arms against the rebel Tryphon. The Syr- 
ians were driven out of the citadeU which they held 
in Jerusalem, and afterwards out of all the strong hold 
in Judea. 

The Jews, thus freed from the yoke of the Gentiles ^''^ 
by the valour of Simon, vested tbe royal powers in bim, 
and bis family : and Demetrius Nicatur consented to 
this new establishment. There begins tbe new king- 
dom of Grod's people, and the principality of tbe As- 
moneans ever joined to the high priesthood. In tliose 
days the empire of the Parihians was extended over 
Bactria and tbe Indies by tbe victories of Mithridates, 
the most valiant of the Arsacids. While he was ad- ^\^- 
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.c^vanciog tot^ards tbe Euphrates, Demetrius Nicator, a.b» 
invited by tfae people of tbe country, whom Mithri* 
dates had subjected, hoped to reduce tbe Partbians, 
^bom the Syrians treated always as rebels. He gain-* 
ed several victories; and as he was about to return in« 
to Syria, ia order to overthrow Tryphon, he fell into 
a snare, which one of the generals of Mitbridates had 
laid for him ; and so remained prisoner with the Par- 
thians. Trypbon, who thought himself secured by 
that prince's iliisfortune, found himself all at once 

ie4. abaoQoned by bis own people. They could no longer ^^H 
suffer bis pride. During the captivity of Demetrius 
their lawful sovereign, they entered into tbe service of 
bis consort' Cleopatra and her childreQ^ but a guardian 
and defender was to be sought for the young princes^ 
who were not yet of age^ The care naturally devolv- 
ed upon Antiochus Sidetes, brother to Demetrius^ 
Cleopatra caused him to be acknowledged all over the 
kingdom : nay, she did more. Phraates, brother and 
successor to Mithridatesr, treated Nicatoras a king, and.- 
gave him bis daughter Rodogune in marriage. Out 
of spite to this rival, Cleopatra, whom she deprived 
of the crown, together wfth her husband, espoused 
Antiochos S/detes; and resolved to reign by all man- 

f39. ner of wickedness. The new king attacked Trypbon : er^^ 
Simon joined him in the enterprise, and the tyrant 
forced out of all his strong holds, came to a condign 

«3& end. Antiochus, now master of the kingdom, very «i2» 
soon forgot tbe services Simon had done him in his 
late war, and caused him to be treacherously murder- 
ed. Whilst he was collecting all the (brces of Syria- 
against the Jews, Joannes Hyrcanus, son of Simon^ 
succeeded to his father's pontificate^ and all the peo- 
ple submitted to him. He held out the siege of Je- 
rusalem with much bravery, and the war, which Anti'^ 
ochus meditated against the Parthians, to deliver hi& 
captive brother, made him grant tbe Jews tolerable 
conditions. At tbe same time that this peace was. 
concluded^ theBomans, ^ho were begLUuva^X.^ ^^'^. 
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A«c»too rich, fcHHid formidable enemies in the prodigious a. r 
multitude of tbeir slayes. Ennus, a slave himself; rais-*. 
ed an insurrection of them in Sicily ; and it took the 

isa whole Roman power to reduce them* A little after, 02^ 
the succession of Attains king of Pergaraus, who by 
bis will made the Roman people hifi heir, threw the 
city into division. The troubles of the Gracchi com- 
menced. The seditious tribuneship of Tiberius Grac- 
ohus, one of the first men in Rome, became his de- 
struction : the whole senate put him to death by the 
hand of Scipio Nasica, finding no other mpans to pre* 
vent the dangerous distribution of money, with which 
that eloquent tribune flattered the people. Scipio 
-^milianus restored military discipline, and that great 
man, who had destroyed Carthage, demolished also 

J32. Numantia in Spain, the second terror of the Romans. 62:^ 
The Parthians proved too weak for Sidetes ; his troops, 
though corrupted by an excessive luxury, had a surpri- 
sing success. Joannes Hyrcanus, who had attended 
bim in that war wi^ bis Jewa, si gnalioed hie valour m 
it| and gained honour to the Jewish religion, when tho 
army halted to afford him leisure to celebrate the sab- 
bath-day. Every thing yielded, and Phraates saw his 
empire reduced to its ancient limits ; but, far from des« 
pairing of his affairs, he thought his prisoner might be 
of use towards his retrieving them, and invading Sy- 
ria. In this coiquncture Demetrius experienced a ve« 
ry capricious fortune. He was often released, and as 
oAen detained, according as hope or fear got the as- 
cendant in the mind 01 his father-in-law ; at last a 
happy moment, in which Phraates saw no resource 
but in the diversion he proposed to make in Syria, by 

jaOL bis means, set him quite at liberty. That instant the ^24. 
scale turned. Sidetes, who could not otherwise sup- 
port bis extravagant expenses, than by intolerable ra- 
pines and extortions, was overwhelmed all at once by 
a general insurrection of the people, and perished with 
his army, which had been so oft victorious. In vain 
did PbraaUB send with all speed after Demetrius : it 
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a. was now too late : that prince bad got back into bis a. Rt 
kingdom. Hib wife C leopatra, who wanted only to 
reign at any rate* returned quickly with him, and Ro- 
dogune was soon forgot. Hyrcanus improved the 
juncture : be took Sicoem fpooi the Samaritans, and 
utterly demolished tbe temple of Gerizim, two hun- 
dred years after it bad been built by Sanballat Its 
destruction did not binder tbe Samaritans from contin- 
uing their worship in that mountain, and tbe two na- 

^' tions remained irreconcilable. The year after, all ei:, 
Idumea, united by the victories of Ifyrcanus to the 
Idugdom of Judea, received the law of Moseg with 
circumcision. Tbe Romans continued their protec- 
tion to Hyroanus, and caused tbe cities to be restored, 

:s. which tbe Syrians had taken from him. The pride et&. 
and violence of Demetrius Nicator suffered not oyria 
to enjoy long tranquillity* The people revolted. To 
cherish their revolt, Egypt, their enemy, gave them a 

.::&king; Alexander Zabina son of Balas. Demetrius 62?' 
was beaten, and < leopatra, thinking to reign more ab- 
solutely under her children, than under her husband, 

2^ brought him to ajniserable end. No better did she630> 
serve her eldest son Seleucus, who bad a mind to reign 
io spite of her. Her second son Antiochus^ called 
Grypus, was just returned victorious from the defeat of 

2i- the rebels, when Cleopatra presented to hira in form csn. 
the poisoned cup, which, her son warned of her perni- 
cious designs, forced herself to swallow. She died, 
and left an eternal bone of contention between tbe 
children sbe had had by tbe two brothers, Demetrius 
Kicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. Syria thus distract- 
ed, was no longer in condition of disturbing tbe Jews. 

ijo9. Joannes Hyrcanus took Samaria, but could not con- w^- 
vert tbe Samaritans. He died five years after, and 
Judea remained in tbe peaceable possession of bis two 

^(0. sons, Aristobulus, and Alexander Janneus; who reign- e&» 

!«. cd, one after the other, unmolested by the kings of esr 
Syria* The Romans suffered that rich kingdonv 1^ 
waste away of itself, and extended iVievc ^omvv\^tw 
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^cw^lward. During the wars of Demetrius NieatorA. 
<ss. and Zebinai they began to extend their domain beyond es 
I2«. ihe Alps ; and Sextius, having conquered the Gauls, eai 
named Saliii established in the city of Aix a colony, 
which bears his name to this day. Tbe Gauls made 
f23. but a sorry defence. Fabius subdued the Allobroges, 6S 
'2^ and all the neighbouring nations ; and tbe same year ^ 
that Grypus caused his mother to drink the poison she . 
had prepared for him, Gallia Narbonensis, reduced in- 
to a province, received the name of a Roman province. 
Thus the Roman empire grew in greatness, and gra^ 
dually possessed itself of all the lands and seas of the 
then known world. But as fair as the face of the re- 
public seemed outwardly by its conquests, so disfigur- 
ed was it by the inordinate ambition of its citizt^ns, 
and by its intestine broils. The most illustrious of the 
Romans became the most pernicious to the public 
weal. The two Gracchi, by flattering the people, be- 
gun divisions, which did not end but with the common- 
wealth. Caius, brother of Tiberius, could not brook 
their having put to death so great a man, in so tragical 
a manner. Animated to vengeance by impulses, which 
were thought inspired by the ghost of Tiberius, he 
armed all the citizens against one another, and as he 
119- was upon the point of destroying the whole, he was ^ 
W4- cut off by a death like to that he meant to revenge. ^ 
^ Money did every thing at Rome. Jugurtha king ofe^^ 
Numidia, stained with the murder of his brothers, 
whom the Roman people protected, defended himself 
1B6. longer by his largesses than by bis arms ; and Marius, 6u 

who completed his overthrow, could not arrive at the 

ttsu command, but by spiriting up the people against the esi 

nobles. The slaves took up arms once more in Sicily ; 

and their second revolt cost the Romans no less blood 

Ti2,than the first. Marius beat the Teutons, Cimbrians, ssi 

and other northern nationsi^ who were penetrating into 

m. the Gauls, into Spain, and into Italy. The victories «^ 

he obtained over them were an occasion of proposing 

a neir distribution of lands. Metellus, who opposed 
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city was forced to give way to the juncture, nor were a. b. 
the divisions extinguished but by the blood of Satur* 
niusy a tribune of the people. Whilst Rome protect- 

9^ ed Cappadocia against Mithridates king of Pontus, ceo. 

^ and so ereat a foe yielded to the Roman force, with ^^ 

91. Greece/vwhich had espoused his interest ; Italy, long g^s! 
exercised ia arms by so many wars, maintained either 
against, or with the Komans endangered their empire 
by an universal revolt. Rome felt herself at the same 

tt. tim9 torn by the furious animosities of Marius and Syl- 666. 
"^ la, one of whom had made both the south and north ^j^ 
to tremble, and the other was the conqueror of Greece ^ < 
and Asia. Sylla, who was styled the fortunate, was too 

»i much so against his country, which his tyrannical die* c?^- 

7^ tatorsfaip brought into servitude. He might <well lay 675. 
voluntardy down the sovereign power, but he could not 
hinder the effect of bad example. Every one would 
be master. Sertorious, a zealous partisan of Marius, 

7i cantoned himself in Spain, and entered into a league, 68o. 

"^ with Mithridates^ Against so great a captain, force ^s^- 
was of no avail ; and Pompey could find no way of 
reducing that party but by spwing division in it. Not 
even Spartacus the gladiator, but thought he might as- 

i)ire to the chief command. That slave caused no 
ess trouble to the pretors and consuls, than Mithri- 683 
dates was creating to Luoullus. The war of the gla- 
diators became formidable to the Roman power. 
Crassus finding difficulty to put an end to it, the great 
Pompey behoved to be sent against them. Lucullus 

Mi was getting the better in the east. The Romans pass- em. 
ed the Euphrates :hnt their general, invincible against 
the enemy, could not keep his own soldiers in their 
dutj. Mithridates, often beat, but never losing cour- 
age, was recruiting his force, and Pompey's good for- 
tune seemed necessary to put a happy termination to 

A the war. He was just come from scouring the seas of esr. 
the pirates, that infested them from Syria as far as the 
pillars of Hercules, when he was sent against Mithrl- 

• dates. His glory appeared then at ita \ie\g\iX« ^^\q« 

7 
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A* c. tally sulrjccted that valiant king, and Armenia, whither a* 
^ he had fled for refuge ; Iberia and Albania, wtich sup- ^ 
ported him ; Syna torn by its factions ; Judea, where 
the division of the Asmoneans left Hyrcanus II. the 
son of Alexander Janneus but a shadow of power ; 
and, in short, the whole east. But he had not had 
where to triumph over so many enemies, but for the 
consul Cicero, who saved the city from the flames that 
were preparing for it by Oaliline, backed by the most 
illustrious of the Roman nobility. That formidable 
party was ruined by Cicero's eloquence, rather than the 
arms of C. Antonius bis colleague. The liberty of the 
Roman people was nothing the more secure. Pom- 
pey reigned in the senate, and his great name made 
58. him absolute master of all deliberations. Julius Ce- ^ 

^ *""* sar, by subduing the Grauls, gained his country the 
most useful conquest it had ever made. So signal a 
service enabled him to establish his dominion in his 
country. He -wanted first to equal, and then to sur* 

f>ass Pompey. Crassus's immense riches made him 
ancy be might share the glory of these two great 
(51. meui as he did their authority. He rashly undertook 7oa 

the war against the Parthians, which proved fatal to 
63. himself and to his country. The Arsacidie victorious, ^ 
insulted with cruel railleries, the ambition of the Ro- 
mans, and the insatiable avarice of their genera]. But 
the diserace of the Roman name was not the worst 
effect 01 Crassus's overthrow. His power counterbal- 
anced that of Pompey and Cesar, whom he kept uni- 
49. ted, as it were, against their will. By his death, the w 
mound, that confined them, was broke down. The 
two rivals, who had all the forces of the common- 
48. wealth in their hands, decided their quarrel at Phar- 70i 
47. salia, by a bloody battle : Cesar^ victorious, appeared toi 
^' in a moment all over the world ; in Egypt, in Asia, in w 
^ Mauritania, in Spain : conqueror on all sides, he was "» 
44. acknowledged master at Rome, and in. the whole em* ^i 
43. pire. Brutus and Cassius thought to set their fellow- 7i 
citizens free by murdering him as a tyrant, notwitb- 



a of 
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c. standing bis clemency. Rome fell again into the bands a. r. 
Mark Antony, Lepidus, and the young Cesar Oc- 
tavianus, grand nephew to Julius Cesar, and bis adopt- 
I ^ ed son ; three insupportable tyrants, whose triumvi* ^i^- 
t rate and proscriptions canoot yet be read without hor« 
ror. But they were too yiolent to last long. These 
three persons divide the empire among them. Ce- 
sar keeps Italy ; and changing instantly his former 
cruelties into mildness, he makes it believed that he 
was drawn into them by his colleagues. The remains 

^ of the commonwealth perish with Brutus and Cassius. ^is- 

^ Antony and Cesar, after ruining Lepidus, fall next up- '^' 
on each other. The whole Roman power puts to sea. 

w. Cesar wids the battle of Actium : the forces of Egypt, tss- 
and of the east, which Antony brought with him, are 
dispersed ; all bis friends abandon hitn, and even his 
Cleopatra, for whom he had lost the world. Herod 
tbe Idumean, who owed every thin^ to him, is forced 

^ to submit to the victor, and maintams himself, by this '^4- 
means, in possession of the kingdom of Judea, which 
tlie weakness of o\d Uyrcanus had entirely lost to the 
Asmoneans. Every thing yields to C'esar's fortune : 
Alexandria opens her gates to him : Egypt becomes 
aBomaa province : Cleopatra, despairing of being able 
to preserve it, kills herself after Antony: Rome 
stretches out her arms to Cesar, who, under tbe name 

37. of Augustus, and title of emperor, remains sole mas- '^' 
ter of the empire. He subdues, towards the Pyrenees, 
the revolted Cantabrians and Asturians ; Ethiopia sues 

^ for peace : the Parthians, in fear, send him back the 730. 

a. standards taken from Crassus, together with all the 132. 

». Roman prisoners ; the Indies court his alliance ; the 734, 

{| Rheti, or Grisons, feel the force of bis arms ; their 739. 

7. mountains cannot defend them; Pannonia acknow- 7!^'. 
ledges him : Germany dreads him ; and the Weser 
receives his laws. Victorious by sea and land, he 
shuts the temple of Janus. The whole earth lives in ifia 
peace under bis power, and Jesus Christ comes into 7^4. 
the world* 



», 
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^J^ Now are we at leoj^th arrived at those times, so 
^1^ much desired by our fathers, those of the comiog of 
grai the Messiah. This name signiiies the Christ, or 
and the Lord's anointed ; and Jii^sus Christ deserves it 
H^ as priest, as king, and as prophet. It is not agreed 
woSi ^^^ precise year he came into the world ; but it is 
allowed that his true birth some years precedes our 
vulgar era, which however, we shall follow, with all 
others for the more conveniency. Without disputing 
farther about the year of our Lord's birth, it is sufi&- 
cient that we know it happened about the 4000th 
year of the world. Some place it a little before, some 
a little after, and others precisely in that year ; a di- 
versity proceeding as much from the uncertainty of 
the years of the world, as of that of the birth of our 
Lord. Be that how it will, it was about this time, 
1000 years after the dedication of the temple, and the 
754th year of Rome, that Jesus Christ, the eternal 
son of God, and temporal son of Abraham and David, 
was born of a virgin. 

This epoch is the most considerable of all, not only 
for the importance of so great an event, but also be- 
cause it is that from whence Christians have, these 
many ages, begun the computation of their years* 
It has besides this remarkable in it, that it pretty nearly 
coincides with the time, in which Rome returns to a 
state of monarchy, under the peaceful empire of Au- 
gustus. Ail the arts flourished in his time, and Latin 
poetry was carried to its last perfection by Virgil and 
Horace, whom that prince encouraged, not only by 
his favours, but also by indulging them a free access 
to his presence. The birth of Jesus Christ was quickly 
followed by the death of Herod. His kingdom was 
divided among his children ; but the principal share 
was not long of falling into the hands of the Romans, 
tt Augustus ended his reign with great glory. Tiberius, 
whom he had adopted, succeeded him without oppo- 
sition ; and the. empire was acknowledged hereditary in 
the bouse of the Cesats. Rom^ kadaiuch to suffer from 
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the cruel policy of Tiberius : the rest of the empire a« d* 
was tolerably quiet. Germanicus, nephew of Tiberius, 
pacified the rebel armies^ refused the empire, beat the 
proud Arminius, pushed bis conquests as far as the ]^ 
£lbe ; and hanog attracted, together with the lore of |^ 
those people, the jealousy of his uncle, that barbarian 90^ 
occasiooeu bis death, either by grief or poison. In 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius, St. John Baptist ap- 
pears : Jesus Christ receives baptism from that divine 
harbinger : the eternal father acknowledges his well- 
beloved son by a voice from heaven : the Holy Ghost 
descends upon the Saviour, under the harmless figure 
of a dove : the whole trinity manifest itself. There j,^ 
begins, with the seventieth week of Daniel, the preach- ^^* 
ing of Jesus Christ. This last week was the most im- 
portant, and the most noted. Daniel had distinguish- 
ed it from the rest, as the week, wherein the cove- 
nant was to be confirmed, and in the middle of which 
the old sacrifices were to lose their efficacy. We may 
call it the week of mysteries. In it Jesus Christ es- 
tablishes his mission and doctrine, by numberless mi- 
racles, and afterwards by his death. This happened 
in the fourth year of his ministry, which was also the • 
fourth year of the last week of Daniel ; and after this 
manner is that great week found exactly intersected 
by the suffering of our Saviour. 

Thus the computation of the weeks is easy to be 
made, or rather is done already. We have only to 
add to 453 years, which will be found from the 300th 
year of Rome, and 20th of Artaxerxes, to the begin- 
ning of the vulgar era, the 30 years of that era which 
we see come down to the 15th year of Tiberius, and 
the baptism oif out Lord ; these two sums will make 
ASS years: of the seven years which yet remain to 
complete 490^ the fourth, which makes the middle 
one, is that in which Jesus Christ died : and all that 
Daniel prophesied, is visibly contained within the term 
prescribed. There would even have been no neces- 
sity for so much exactness^ nor does ^\vi l\i\iv^ OcXv^^ 

7^ 
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A. r>M8 to take in so strict a sense the middle tnariced by 
Daniel. The tnost difficult would be contented with 
finding it in any point bet\^een the two extremes^ 
This I take notice of, that those, who may think they 
ha?e reason to place a little higher, or a little lower, 
the beginning of Artaxerxes's reign, or, the death of 
our Lord, may not straiten themselves in their calcu- 
lation, and that those who would attempt to embarrass 
a thing clear, by the quibbles of chronology, may lay 
aside their fruitless subtlety. 
JJ5^ The darkness which covered the whole face of the 
45. earth at -noon day, and at the moment of Jesus Christ's 
13b ^^ crucifixion, is taken for an ordinary eclipse by heathen 
&np. writers who have mentioned that memorable event. 
^^ But the primitive Christians, who spoke of it to the 
sTer. Romans as a prodigy, recorded not only by their own 
ApoL authors, but even by the public registers, have shown, 
Tig, z ^b^t neither at the time of the full moon, when Jesus 
?eu! ^bf i^^ died, nor in the whole year, in which that eclipse 
^Tr. \vas observed, could any one have happened, that was 
Mat& not supernatural. We have the very words of Phlegon, 
^Hi^* Hadrian's Freedman, quoted at a time, when his 
cotoS book was in every body's hands ; as well as the Syriac 
j^' histories of Thallus, who followed him ; and the fourth 
Ibid?* year of the 202d Olympiad, marked in Pblegon's an- 
nals, is that of the death of our Lord. 

To complete the mysteries, Jesus Christ rises from 

the grave the third day ; he appears to his disciples ; 

be ascends into heaven in their presence; he sends 

them the holy ghost ; the church is formed-; persecu* 

^.f tion commences; St. Stephen is stoned; St. Paul is 

. 4o! converted. A little after Tiberius dies. Caligula his 

grand nephew, his son by adoption, and his sucessor, 

astonishes the world with his cruel and brutal folly : 

he claims adoration, and commands his statue to be 

set up in the temple of Jerusalem. Chereas rids the 

world of this monster. Claudius reigns notwithstand- 

49. ing his stupidity. He is dishonoured by Messalina his 

whe, whom be dem^iuds back) after causing her to be 
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^ut to death. He is next married to Agrippiaa, daugh- a. Dr 
terof Germanicus. The apostles hold the council of^^. 
Jerusalem, in which St. Peter speaks first, as he does 
every where else. The conFerted gentiles are there 
freed from the ceremonies of the law. The sentence 
is pronounced in tbe name of the Holy Ghost, and of 
the cbvrcb. St. Paul and St. Barnabas carry the de- 
cree of the council to the churches, and teach the faith- xvl 4, 
All to submit to it. Such was tbe form of the first 
council. The stupid emperor disinherited Britanni- ^^* 
cus, and adopted Nero the son of Agrippina. She, in 
return, poisoned her too easy husband. But her son's 
goremment proved no less fatal to herself, than to all 
tbe rest of tbe empire. Corbulo gained all the ho- 5&. 
nour of this reign by the victories he won over the ^: 
Parthians and Armenians* Nero commenced at once ^ 
the war against the Jews, and the persecution against ^t;/ 
the Christians. He was the first emperor who perse- es' 
cuted tbe church. He caused St. Peter and St. Paul 
to be put to death at Rome. But as he at the same 
time persecuted all mankind, they revolted against him 
on all sides. Understanding* that tbe senate had con- 
demned him, be /aid violent bands od himself. Each q 
arm/ made an emperor : tbe dispute was decided hard 
by Rome, and in Rome itself, by dreadful engage- 
ments. Galba, Otbo and Vittellius, all three perished 
in them : the distressed empire found some rest under -p. 
Vespasian. But tbe Jews were reduced to tbe last 
extremity; Jerusalem was taken and burned. Titus, "^e- 
son and successor of Vespasian, afforded tbe world a 
short-lived joy ; and his days, which he counted lost, 
when they were not distinguished by some good ac- 
tion, hurried on too fast to an end. And now we be- ^. 
hold Nero revive in the person of Domitian. The 
persecution broke out afresh. St. John having got 
safe out of tbe boiling oil, was banished to tbe isle of 
Patmos, where he penned his Apocalypse or Revela- 
tion. A little after he wrote his gospel, at the age of 
90^ and joined the quaJi^ of an evangeW^X \.Q XV'^X ^^ 
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A» D.tn apostle and prophet. From this time the Christians 
* irere coDtinuall j persecuted, as well under the good, 
as bad emperors. These persecutions were carried 
on, sometimes by command of the emperors, and by 
the particular spite of the magistrates ; sometimes by 
an insurrection of the people ; and sometimes by so« 
lemn decrees pronounced in the senate upon the re* 
scripts of princes, or in their presence. Then the per- 
secution was more universal and bloody ; and thus the 
malice of unbelievers, ever inveterately bent to destroy 
the churoh, was excited from time to time to new acts 
of fury. It is from these renewed fits of violence that 
ecclesiastical historians reckon ten persecutions under 
ten emperors. Under so long sufferings, the Chris- 
tians never made the smallest sedition. Of all the 
faithful, the bishops were always the most severely at- 
tacked : of all the Christians, the church of Rome 
was persecuted with the greatest violence ; and thirty 
popes sealed with their blood that gospel, which they 

96. declared to the whole earth. Domitian is killed ; the 
empire begins to enjoy some respite under Nerva. 
His great age does not permit him to retrieve the state 

9$. of affairs : but in order to render the public tranquillity 
permanent, he makes choice of Trajan for his succes- 
sor. The empire quiet at home, and triumphant 
abroad, cannot forbear admiring so good a prince. 
And indeed it was a maxim with him, that his citizens 
ought to find him such as he would have wished to find 

ioe! the emperor, had he been a private citizen. This 

III prince subdued the Daci, and Decebalus their king ; 
extended his conauests in the East ; gave a king to 
the Parthians, anu made them dread the Roman 
power ; happy he whom drunkenness and infamous 
amours, vices so deplorable in a great prince, have 
never made to attempt any thing contrary to justice ! 
To times so advantageous for the commonweal, suc- 
ceeded those of Hadrian blended with good and evil. 
This prince maintained military discipline, lived him- 
selfiD a soldiery way, and with much frugality, eased 
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the provinces, made the arts to flourish, and Greece, a. d. 
who was the mother of them. The barbariaDs were ^ 
kept in awe by his arms and aathority. He rebuilt tss- 
Jerusalem, to which he gave his name, and from Si, 
thence too it derives the name of iBIia ; but he banish- ^; 
ed the Jews out of it, who were ever rebels to the 
empire. That stubborn race found in him a merciless 
avenger. He sullied by his cruelties, and monstrous 
loves, the lustre of so bright a reign. His infamous 
Antinous, of whom he made a god, throws shame 
upon his whole life. But the emperor seemed to 
make amends for his faults, and, in some degree, to 
retrieve his effaced glory, by adopting Antoninus ^ 
Pius, who also adopted Marcus Aurelius the sage and i6i< 
philosopher. In these two princes appear two beau- 
tiful characters. The father, ever at peace, is always 
ready, upon occasion, to make war : the son, ever at 
war, is always ready to eive peace, both to his enemies, 
and to the empire. His father Antoninus had taught 
him, that it was better to save one citizen than to defeat 
a thousand enemies. The Parthians and Marcomani le?,' 
experienced the valour of 'Marcus Aurelius; the latter 
were Germans, to whom the emperor was giving the 
finishing stroke, when be died. By the virtue of the ^^ 
two Antom'nes, that name became the darling of the 
Romans. The glory of so illOstrious a name was not 
defaced, byvall the effeminacy of Lucius Verus, bro- 
ther to Marcus Aurelius, and his partner in the em« 
pire, nor y«t by the brutalities of Commodus his son 
and iBuccessor. This last, unworthy of such a father 
forgot both his instructions and example. The se- 
nate and people abhorred him : his most assiduous |g^ 
minions, and his mistress put him to death. His sue- ^^ 
eessor Pertinax, a vigorous asserter of military disci- 
pline, fell a sacrifice to the fury of the licentious sol- 
diers who had, but a little before, forced the sovereign 
power upon him. is,. 

The empire exposed to auction, found a purchaser. >9^ 
The lawyer Didius Julianus ventured u^oxv \)ci\^ \^^^ u^^ 
bar/g;aw : but it cost him his life, Se^exus MtVt'WMa 
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A.D. put ^i<n ^^ death, revenged Pertinax, passed from tLe 
90T.east to the west, triumphed in Syria, Gaul, and Great- 
aoe-Britain. The rapid conqueror equalled Cesar by bis 
^12; victories : but imitated not bis clemency. He wsis not 
able to make peace among his own children. Bas- 
sian, or Caracaila, bis eldest son, a false imitator of Al- 
exander, immediately upon his father's death, murdered 
his brother Geta, who was emperor as well as himself, 
in the arms of Julia their common mother ; spent his 
life in cruelty and carnage, and brought himself to a 
tragical end. Severus had gained him the hearts of 
the soldiers and people, by giving him the name of 
Antoninus ;. but he could not support the glory of it. 
^^^' The Syrian, Heliogabalus, or rather Alagabalus, his 
son, or at least reputed such though the name of An- 
toninus had given him at first the hearts of the soldiers 
and victory over M acrinus, he became presently after 
by his infamous conduct, the horror of mankind, and 
^^ destroyed himself* Alexander Severus, son of Mam* 
eus, his cousin and successor, lived too short while for 
the good of the world. He complained, that he had 
more difficulty ip restraining his soldiers, than in con* 
^^quering his enemies. His mother who governed him» 
was the cause of his ruin, as she had been of his glo- 
^* ry. Under his reign, Artaxerxes the Tersian killed 
his master A rlabanus, the last king of the Parthians, 
and restored the empire of the Persians in the east. 
TtftuiL Ih these times the yet infant church was filling the 
7.Apoi!whole earth, and not only the east, where she had ta- 
^' ken her rise, that is, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and Greece ; but also in the west, besides It- 
aly, the several nations of the Gauls, all the provin* 
ces of Spain, Afric, Germany, Great Britain in places 
impenetrable to the Roman arms ; and was even gain* 
ing ground without the Empire, in Armenia, Persia, 
' the Indies, among the most barbarous nations, the Sar- 
matians, Dacians^ Scythians, Getulians, and as far as 
the most unknown isles. The blood of her martyrs 
^^' rendered her fruitful. Under Trajan, St. Igoatiusi 
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bishop of Anlioch, was exposed to wild beasts. Mar- a.d. 
cus Aurelius, unhappily prepossessed with the ca- 
lumnies with which Christianity was charged, put to 
death Justin the philosopher, and apologist for the ^^' 
Christian religion. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, St. 
John's disciple, at the age of fourscore, was condemn- '^• 
ed to the stake under the same prince. The holy mar- 
tyr of Lions and Vienne endured unheard of tor-^"^* 
ments, after the example of Photin their bishop, a 
man of ninety years. The Galilean church filled the 
whole world with its glory. St. Ireneus, disciple of St. 
Polycarp, and St. Fhotin's successor, imitated his^*' 
predecessor, and died a martyr under Severus, with a 
great number of the faithful of his church. Some- 
times the persecution abated. Marcus Aurelius hap- 
pening once in Germany to be in extreme want of wa- ^^^' 
ter, a christian legion, obtained a rain sufficient to 
quench the thirst of bis army, accompanied with peals 
of thunder, which struck terror into his enemies. The 
name of Thunderer was given or confirmed to that le- 
gion by this miracle. The emperor was touched 
with It, and wrote to the Senate in favour of the chris- 
tians. But at last his soothsayers persuaded him to 
attribute to his goda, and to his prayers, a miracle, 
which tb^pagans did not so much as dream of desi- 
ring. Other causes suspended or assuaged sometimes 
the persecutioniTor a while ; but superstition, a vice, 
which Marcus Aurelius could not avoid, the public ha- 
tred^ and the calumnies cast upon the christians, still 
too quickly prevailed again : the fury of the heathens 
rekindled, and the whole empire streamed with the 
blood of martyrs. The doctrine went along with the 
sufferings, tfnder Severus, and a little after, Tertul-2is. 
lian, a priest of Carthage, enlightened the church by 
his writings, defended it by an admirable apology, and 
deserted it at last, being blinded by an overweening 
austerity, and seduced by the vision of the false proph- 
et Montanua. Much about the same time the pious 
priest Clemens, Aiexandrinus laid open ib^ \tv\c^\>\^^ 
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▲. D, of Paganism, in order to confute bim. Origen, son 
of the holy martyr Leonidus, rendered himself cele- 
brated throughout the whole church from bis youth 
and taught great truths, though mixed with abundance 
of errors. The philosopher Ammonias made the 
Platonic philosophy subservient to religion, and won 
himself the respect of the heathens themselves. Mean 
while the Valentinians and Gnostics, and other impi- 
^I'j^iji.ous sects attack the gospel by false traditions. St. 
^2.3. Ireneus opposes to them the tradition and authority of 
the apostohcal churches, especially that of Rome the 
chief, founded by the apostles St Peter and St. FauL 
^i^JJ^ertuUian does the same. The church is neither sha- 
Har.c]£en by heresies, nor by schisms, nor by the fall of her 
most eminent doctors. Her sanctity of manners is sO 
« conspicuous, that it commands the praise of her en- 
emies. 

The affairs of the empire were embroiled in a terri- 
^' ble manner. After the death of Alexander, the tyrant 
Maximine, who had killed him, made himself master, 
.^.though of Gothic race. The senate set up four eoi^ 
238! perors in opposition to him, who were all cut off in less 
than two years. Among these were the two Gordians, 
elder and youngrr, favourites of the people of Rome. 
^^ The young Gordian their son, though he, in the earli- 
est years, discovered a^oqsummate wisdom, had much 
ado to defend, against the Persians, the empire enfee- 
bled by so many divisions. He bad retaken from 
^^them many important places. But Philippus Arabs 
killed that good prince ; and for fear of being over- 
powered by two emperors, whom the senate elected 
one after the other, be clapped up a shameful peace 
^^' with Sapor king of Persia. This was the first of the 
the Romans, who gave up by treaty any of the em- 
pire's territories. He is said to have embraced the 
christian religion at a time, when all of a sudden he 
appeared reformed ; and it is certain, that he was fa- 
j^'vorable to the christians. Out of hatred to this em- 
^ peror, Decius who killed him, renewed the persecu- 
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tion with greater violence than ever. The cl)urch''ex- a. d, 
tended herself on all sides, but chiefly in the Gauls, ^^ 
and the empire very soon lost Decius, who vigorously Jj^* 
defended it. Gfldli|s and Volusian passed awayHt».']. 
very swiftly : ^milian did no more than appear : the fi^. 
chief power was given to Valerian ; and that venerable ^' 
old man ascended to it through all the degrees of dig- 25!'. 
nity* He was cruel to none but the christians. Un- 
der him pope Stephen,^ and St. Cyprian, bishop of 3^; 
Carthage, notwithstanding all their disputes, which 
bad made no breach of communion, received both of 
them the same crown. St. Cyprian's error in reject- ^^ 
ing the baptism given by heretics, hurt neither himself 
nor the church. The tradition of the holy see sup- 
ported itsei/) by its own strength, against all the spe- 
ciona arguments and authority of so great a man, al- 
thendh other great men defended the same doctrine. 
Another dispute did more mischief. Sabellius con-s^. 
founded the three divine persons together, and ac- 
knowledged in the Deity only one person under three ^^^'' 
names. This innovation astonished the church, and ^^cck 
Dionysius bishop of Alexandria, discovered to pope ce/' ' 
Sixtos II. the errors of that Hcresiarch. This holy 253. 
pope quickly followed in (he road of martyrdom, Ste- 

fybeo bia predecessor : he bad his head struck off, and 
eft a yet greater conflict to be maintained by bis dea- 
con St. Laurence. Then do we see begin the inunda-|^' 
tion of the barbarians. The Burgundians, and other a^' 
people of Germany, and the Goths, formerly called 
Getas^ poured into the empire ; other nations, which 
inhabited about the Euxine sea, and beyond the Dan- 
ube, entered into Europe ; the east was invaded by 
the Asiatic Scythians, and the Persians. These de- 
feated Valerian, whom they afterwards took in a 
treacherous manner, and after letting him linger out 
bis dava in a painful slavery, they slaved him, in order 
to make his skin a monument of their victory. Galli-^^* 
an, bis son and colleague, utterly ruined all by his 
softness. Thirty tyrants shared the empire. Odenar ^^ 

9 
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A. D« tusking of Palmyra, an ancient city, founded by Sol- 
omon, was the most illustrious. He rescued the east- 
ern provinces out of the hands of the barbarians, and 
made himself acknowledged in tbera. His wife Ze- 
nobia marched with him at the head of his armies, 
which she commanded singly aAer his death, and ren* 
.dered herself famous all over the earth, for having 
joined chastity with beauty, and conduct with cour- 
1^ age. Claudius II. and Aurelian after him, retrieved 
Ewitb. the affairs of the empire. Whilst they were over- 
liL^L throwing the Goths and Germans by signal victories, 
s7,aiuiZenobia preserved to her children the conquests of 
Attan. their father. That princess inclined to Judaism. In 
Tti^^ order to gain her over, Paul of Samosata, bishop of 
hmr}' Antiocb, a vain and turbulent man, taught his Jewish 
jab/a-opinion concerning the person of Jesus Christ, whom 
i^^!he made but a mere man. After long dissembling so 
^' new a doctrine, he was convicted and condemned at 
the council of Antiocb. Queen Zenobia maintained 
^i. the war against Aurelian, who thought it no scorn to 
triumph over so renowned a heroine. Amidst contin- 
ual wars, he knew how to keep up the Roman disci* 
pline among his soldiers, and showed, that bv follow- 
ing the ancient regulations, and the ancient frugality, 
great armies might be kept on foot, both at home and 
Hi$t. abroad, without being a charge to the empire. Then 
AiSk. begun the Franks to grow formidable. These were a 
J JIJj; confederacy of German states , who dwelled along the 
^1^^^ Rhine. Their name speaks them united from the lov^ 
«ic. c' of liberty. Aurelian had beat them, when a private 
** person, and kept them in awe, when empdror. That 
^^^* prince made himself hated by his bloody actions. Wa^ 
wrath too much dreaded occasioned bis death. Those 
who thought themselves in hazard, resolved to be be^^ 
forehand with him ; and his secretary being threaten- 
ed, put himself at the head of the combination. The 
army who saw him cut off by tbe conspiracy of so ma« 
oy chiefs, refused to choose an emperor, for fear of 
setting one of the Aurelian'3 assassins on the throne i 
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aud tbe senate restored to its ancient right, elected a. i^i 
Tacitus. This new prince was ven^erable for bis age, 
2nd for bis virtue : but he became odious tbrougb the 
violence of a kinsman, to whom he gave tbe command 
of the army, and perished with bim in a sedition the 
sixth month of bis reign. Thus his promotion served ^^' 
oolf to sbortea bis daj'S* His brother Fiorina claimed 
the empire by right of succession, as being the near- 
est heir. This right, however, was not acknowledged : 
Fiorina was killed, and Probus forced by the soldiers 
to accept the empire, though he threatened to keep 
them in order. Every thing yielded under so great a 
captain ; the Germans and Franks, who attempted to 
enter the Gauls, were repulsed ; and in the east as ^ 
veil as west, all the barbarians reverenced the Ro- 
man arms. So formidable a warrior aspired at peace, 
and gave the empire to hope it should have no more 
occasion for military men* The army revenged that in* 
ainuation, and tbe strict regulations their emperor made 282. 
them observe. The moment after, confounded at the 
violence they bad used to so great a prince ; they hon- 
oured Viis memory, and gave him for successor, Ca* 
rus, who was no less zealous for discipline than him-^^ 
self. This valiant prince revenged his predecessor, 
and quelfed tbe barbarians, to whom the death of Pro- 
bus had given fresh courage. He marched into the 
east to fight the Persians with Numerian his second 
son, and sent against the northern enemies his eldest 
son Carinus, whom he made Cesar. This was the se- 
cond dignity, and next step to the empire. The 
whole east trembled before Cams : Mesopotamia 
mibmitted : the divided Persians could not resist him. 
Whilst every thing gave way to him, heaven stopt his^*^'* 
career by a flash of lightning. Numerian almost cried 
bis eyes out for him. What dire effects^ has the de- 
sire of reigning upon the heart ! His fatber-in-l%vv 
Aper, far from being touched with his distress, mur- 
dered bim : but Diocletian revenged his death, and ^^ 
arrived at length to the empire, which Vit^ li^^ ^^ ^t* 
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A. D. deotly desired. ^ Carinus roused himself in spite of 
his softnessi and beat Diocletian ; but was slain in the 
pursuit by one of his own men, whose wife he had 
debauched. Thus the empire get rid of one of the 
most violent and most abandoned of all men* Dio- 
cletian governed with vigour, but with an insupport- 
^^able vanity- In order lo make head against so many 
enemies tbat were rising up against him on all sides^ 
both at home and abroad, he named Maximian empe- 
ror with him ; but took care, however, to preserve 
the chief authority to himself. Each emperor made 
^'a Cesar. Constantius Chlorus and Galerius were 
raised to (bat high station. The four princes 
were hardly able to support the burden of so many 
wars. Diocletian fled to Rome, which he found too 
free, and settled at Nicomedia, where he obtained ad- 
Euteb' oration, after the manner of the people of the east. 
^list-ub.Meanwhile the Persians, vanquished by Galerius, 
orat. gave up to the Romans large provinces, arid whole 
ad ttL^ingdoms. After so great successes, Galerius will no 
2^^'t^ longer be a subject, and scorns the name of Cesar. 
5J^^^ He begins witli intimidating Maximian. A long ill* 
c.i7.'i8. ness had sunk the spirit of Diocletian, and Galerius, 
thoueb his son*^-law,rorced him to qm'tthe reinsof em- 
pire, maximian was obliged to follow his example. Thus 
the empire came into the hands of Constantius Chlo- 
rus, and Galerius ; and two new Cesars, Severus and 
^*' Maximine, were created in their place by the depo- 
sed emperors. The Gauls, Spain, and Great Britain 
were happy, but too short while, under Constantius 
Chlorus. Being an enemy to extortion, and there- 
fore accused of ruining the finances, he showed that 
he had immense treasures in the good will of his sub* 
jects* The rest of the empire suffered greatly under 
so many emperors and Cesars : officers multiplied with 
^^^l^^princes : expenses and exactions were infinite. Young 
Constantine, son of Constantius Chlorus, began to dis- 
tinguish himself: but he was in the hands of Galerius. 
Tbat emperor, jealous of his rising |lory, exposed him 
daily to new perils. He was oXAxj^^A \a 4^ht wild 
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beasts by way of exercise : but Galerias was no less to a. d. 
be feared than they. Constantino having at length 
got out of his bands, found his father expiring. At 
this time Maxentius, son of Maximian, and son-in-law ^^ 
of Galerius, made himself emperor at Rome, in spite 
of his fatber-iD-law ; and intestine divisions were bA- 
ded to the other calamities of the state. The image <^ 
of ConstaBtine, who had just succeeded his fatheTiMMn. 
being carried to Rome, according to custom, was re* ,07.^ 
jected there by order of Maxentius. The receiving 
of the images was the usual form of acknowledging 
new princes. War is prepared for on all sides. The 
Cesar Severus, whom Galerius sent against Maxen^^ 
tius, made bim tremUe in the heart of Rome. In or- 
der to procure some comfort under bis panic, he re- 
called his father Maximian. The ambitious old man 
quitted his retreat, where he was but with reluctance ; 
and endeavoured, in vain, to draw Diocletian his col- 
league from the ^rden be cultivated at Salona. At 
the name of Maximian, a second time emperori Seve- 
rus's soldiers desert hirn. The old emperor causes 
him to be put to death ; and at the samo time, to 
strengthen himself against Galerius, he gives his 
daughter Fausta to Constantine. Galerius wanted ^l-y^^^ 
so some support after the death of Severus : and this 29. s9. 
it was that made him resolve to name Licinius empe- '^' ^' 
ror. But this choice provoked Maximine, who, in 
the quality of Cesar, thought himself nearest the su- 
preme digaity. Nothing could persuade him to sub- 
xnit to Licinius, and he rendered himself independent 
in the east. 

There remained scarce any thing to GaJerius by 
Illyria, whither he had retired, when driven out of 
Italj. The i)est of ihe West obeyed ^aximiafl, his 
son Maxentius, and his son-in-law Constantine. But'^*'' 
he did not choose his own son any more than stran- 

Sers for partners in the empire. He endeavoured to '" 
rive his son Maxentius out of Rome, but was expelled 
by him. Coastautine; who recemOL ^mix *mV;^ ^^ 

8* 
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A. x>. Gauls, found bim no less perfidious. Arter various 
attempts, Maximian formed a final plot, in which he 
thought to have engaged his daughter Fausta against 
{^^her husband. She deceived bim ; and Maximian, 
^ who fancied he bad killed Constantine, by killing the 
eunuch they had put in his bed, was forced to lay vie* 
lent hands on himself. A new war breaks out } and 
Maxentius, under pretext of revenging his father, de- 
clares against Constantine, who marches to Rome with 
bis troops. At the same time, he causes the statues 
of Maximian to be thrown down : those of Diocletian, 
which atood next to them, shared the same fate. Dio- 
cletian'^ repose was disturbed by this piece of con- 
tempty and he died some time after, as much of vexa- 
tion as old age. 
^g**, In those limes Rome, a constant enemy to Christi- 
H^ anity, made a last effort to extinguish it, instead of 
16. de which she completed its establishment. Galerius, 
coWt marked by historians as the author of the last perse- 
***^' cution, two years before he had obliged Diocletian to 
quit the empire, forced him to make that bloody edict, 
which commanded the Christians to be persecuted 
more violently than ever. Maximian, who hated them, 
^<ii^and had never ceased tormentine them, spirited up the 
pttv. magistrates and executioners ; but bis violence, how- 
9Q2,^'ever excessive, did not equal that of Maximine and 
Galerius. New punishments were daily invented. 
T^ie modesty of the Christian virgins was no less at- 
tacked than their faith. The strictest search was made 
for the sacred books, in order to abolish the very me- 
mory of them, and the Christians durst not have them 
in their houses, not almost presume to read them. 
Thus, after three hundred years persecution, the ma- 
lice of the perscutors became still more inveterate* 
The Christians wearied them out by their patience. 
The people, touched with their holy life, turned con- 
^iL i^erts in great numbers* Galerius despaired of being 
able to suppress them. Struck with an extraordinary 
diseasef he revoked his edicts, and died the death of 
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AntiochuB, with as false a repentance* Maximine con- a«d. 
tinu^d the persecution : but Constantine the great, a^^ 
wise and virtuous prince, publicly embraced Christi- 
anity. 

This celebrated declaration of Constantine hap- j^^' 

pened in tfae di2tb year of our Lord. Whilst he was<^^ 
besieging Maxentius in Rome, a flaming cross appetiwiine,or 
ed to bim in the air, before all the people, with an in- X» 
scription that promised him victory : the same thing^J^ 
is confirmed to him in a dream. Next day he gained 
that celebrated battle, which ridded Rome of a tyrant, 
and the church of a persecutor. The cross was dis- 
played as the defence of the Roman people, and of the 
whole empire; a little after Maximine was vanquished ^is.; 
byLicinius, who was then in good terms with Con- ^ 
stantine, and made an exit like that of Galerius. ' 
Peace was given to the church. Constantine loaded . 
ber with honours and riches. Victory followed him 
wherever he went, and the barbarians were quelled, 
as well by bim as bis children. Mean time Licinius 
falls out with bim, and renews tbe persecution. Beat ^^^ 
by sea and land, be is forced to quit the empire, and sai- 
at last to lose his life. About this time T'onstantine 
assembled at Nice in Bythyuia the first general coun- 
cil, where 311 bishops, who represented the whole 
church, condemned the priest Arias, opposer of the 
divinity of the son of God ; and drew up the creed, 
wherein the consubstanliality of the father and son is 
established. The priests of the Roman church, sent 
by pope Sylvester, took place of all the bishops in that 
assembly, and an ancient Greek author reckons among Gei. 
the legates of the boly^ see, the celebrated Osiusnlst^ 
bishop of Corduba, (now Cordova,) who presided at^°; 
the council. Constantine took his seat in it, and re- jibau 
ceived its decisions as an oracle from heaven. The 
Arians concealed their errors, and recovered his good 
graces by dissimulation* Whilst his valour maintained 326. 
the empire in profound tranquillity, his own family's 

peace was disturbed by the artifices of ¥^u?\i\x\^m\ft.^'^^' 
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A, D. Crispas, son of ConstaDtine, but of aaother marriage, 
being accused by bis step-motber, of having attempted 
to seduce ber, found hb father inflexible. His death 
was quickly revenged. Fausta, convicted, was suSb- 
cated in the batb. But Constantine, dishonoured by 
the wickedness of bis wife, derived at the same time a 
great deal of honour from the piety of bis mother* 
She discovered in the ruins of the ancient Jerusalem, 
the true cross, said to have been productive of mi« 
racles. The holy sepulchre was also found. The 
new city of Jerusalem, which Hadrian bad built, the 
grotto where the Saviour of the world was bom, and 
all the holy places were adorned with stately temples 
.^!^by Helen and Conslantine* Four years after, the em* 
* i ' peror rebuilt Byzantium, which he called Constanti- 
* nople, and made it the second see of the empire. 
^ The church, peaceful under Oonstantine, was cruelly 
0^ afflicted in Persia. An infinite number of martyrs 
signalized their faith. The emperor endeavoured in 
vain to pacify Sapor, and bring him over to Christi- 
anity. Constantine's protection afforded the perse* 
ss7.cuted Christians onty a favourable retreat. This 
prince, blessed by tbe whole church, died full of joy 
and hope, after dividing tbe empire among bis 
three sons, Constantine, Constantius and Constans. 
^^' Their unity was soon disturbed. Constantine perished 
10 the war he had with his brother Constans, about the 
limits of their empire* Constantius and Constans 
agreed but little better. Constans maintained the Ni« 
ccne faith, which Constantius as strenuously opposed. 
Then did the church admire the long sufferings of St. 
Athanasius, patriarch of Alexandria, and defender of 
the council of Nice. Thrust out of his see by Con- 
^. stantius, be was canonically re-invested by pope Julius 
E^i. '• &"d Constans ratified the decree. This good prince 
soMm '*^^^ not long. The tyrant Magnentius treacherously 
m^8. murdered him : hut soon after being vanquished by 
Ml! Constantius, he killed himself also. In the battle, 
<iriierein his affairs were ruined> Valens^ an Ama 
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bfshopi having had private iotelligence frota his friends, a. v. 
assured Constantius, that the tyrant's army was pot to ^^ 
flight, and made the weak emperor believe that he 
knew it by revelation. Upon this forged revelation^ 
Constantius delivers himself over to the Arians. The 
orthodox bisbops are expelled their sees : the whole 
cburcb is tilled wilb confusion and trouble : the con- 
stancy of pope Liberius gives way to the tediousness 
of exile ; torments overcame old Osius, formerly the 
main pillar of the church : the council of Rimini, so |^; 
steady at first, yields at last through surprise and vio- 
lence : nothing is done in order or form ; the empe- 
ror's authority is the only law: but the Arians, who 
have thereby the whole management, cannot agree 
amoo|^ themselves, and change their creed every day : « 
the Nicene faith stands firm : St. Athanasius, and St* . ' 
Hilary bishop of Poitiers, its principal champions, 
make themselves renowned over all the earth. Whilst 
the emperor Constantius, taken up with the affairs of 
Arianism, neglected those of the empire, the Persians 
got great advantages. The Germans and Franks at- ^ 
tempted on all bands to get an entrance into the s^a 
Oauls. Julian, the emperor's cousin, stopt their ca- sea 
reer, and beat them. The emperor himself defeated ^* 
the Sarmatians, and marched against the Persians. 
Then appear Julian's revolt against the emperor, his 
apostacy, the death of Constantius, the reign of Ju- 
lian, his equitable government, and the new kind of 
persecution he made the church undergo. He fo- 
mented her divisions; he excluded the Christians not 
only from honours, but from studies ; and by imitat- 
ing the holy discipline of the church, be thought to 
turn her own arms against her. Punishments were 
contrived, and appointed, under*otber pretexts, than 
that of religion. The christians continued faithful to 
their emperor ; but that glory he too greedily pur- ^^ 
sued, proved the cause of shortening his days : he was 
slain in Persia, where he bad engaged himself rashly. 304. 
Jovian his successor^ a zealous chnsUaii, {o\)aEi4 X^vgl^^^ 
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A. D. desperate, atid lived onl^ to conclude a shameful 
1^ peace. After him Valentiaian made war like a great 
371. captain : he carried his son Gratian very young to it, 
maintained military discipline, beat the barbarians, 
fortified the frontiers of the empire, and protected the 
Nicene faith in the West. Valens, his brother, whom 
he made his colleague, persecuted it in the East ; and 
neither being able to gain nor to crush St. Basil and 
St. Gregory Nazianzeb, he gave over all hopes of 
conquering it. Some Arians added new errors to the 
former tenets of the sect. Aerius, an Arian priest, is 
branded in the writings of the fathers as author of a 
gvj^new bereisy, for having put the priesthood on a level 
W- with the episcopate^ ana for having judged useless the 
^''^ prayers and oblations which the whole church made 
' JOT the dead. A third error of that Heresiarch was, 
his reckoning among the servitudes of the law, the ob- 
servance of certaiii stated fasts, and pretending, that 
fasting should always.be free. He was still alive, 
when St. Epiphanius wrote his celebrated history of 
heresies, wherein he is refuted with tlie- 4*est. St« 
Martin was made bishop of Tours, and filled the whole 
^^^ world with the noise of his sanctity and miracle^, not 
only during his life-time, but after his death. Valen* 
tinian died after a violent speech he made to the ene- 
mies of the empire ; his impetuous passion, which 
rendered him oreaded by others, at last proved 
fatal to himself. Gratian his successsor beheld 
witliout envy the promotion of his younger brother 
Valentinian If. who was made emperor, though but 
nine years old. His mother Justina, a protectress of 
the Arians, governed during his minority. Here we 
see in a few years some wonderful events : the revolt 
ff7. of the Goths against the Valens ; that prince leaving 
^^ the Persians to suppress the rebels ; Gratian hastening 
to join him, after getting a signal victory over the 
Germans : Valens, resolving to conquer alone, preci- 

Sitates the fight, in which he is routed near Adrianople* 
%6 GotbS| TictorioQs, burn him alire in a village^ 
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wbilber he bad retired. Gratian, OTerburdeoed with a. d. 
affairs, associates in the empire the great TbeodosiuSj 
and quits to biro the east. The Goths are vanquish- sto- 
ed : all the barbarians are kept in awe, and, what Tbe- 
odosius no less valued, the Macedonian heretics, who 
denied the divinity oT the Holy Ghost, are condemned 
in the council of Constantinople. There was none aii. 
but the Greek church there: the consent of all the 
west, and of pope Damasus, conferred on it the appel- 
lation of the second general council. Whilst Theo- 
dosius governed with so much fortitude and success, 
Gratian, who was no less valiant or pious, being de- sts. 
serted by bis troops wholly made up of foreigners, fell 
a sacrifice to tbe tyrant Maximus. The church and sia * 
empire lamented that good prince. The tyrant reign- ^^ ' 
ed in tbe Gauls, and seemed to content himself with 
that district. The empress J ustina published, under 
her son's name, edicts in favour of Arianism. St. 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, opposed to her nothing 
but sound doctrine, prayers, and patience, and made 
shift by such arms, not only to preserve to the church 
tbe cavhedrals, which the heretics wanted to possess, 
but also to gain over the young emperor. In the mean 
time Maxinius is stirring again, and Justina finds none 
more faithful than the holy bishop, whom she was treat- 
ing as a rebel. She sends him to the tyrant, who 
proves inflexible to all he can say. The young Valen- 
finian is forced to take flight with his mother. Maxi- 
mus makes himself master at Rome, where be revives 
the sacrifices of the false gods, in complaisance to the 
senate, still almost wholly pagan. After be bad got sis- 
possession of all the west, and at the time he thought 
himself most secure, Theodosius, assisted by the 
pranks, defeated him in Pannenia, besieged him in 
Aqoileia, and suffered him to be slain by his soldiers. 
Now absolute master of both empires, he restored that 392. 
of the west to Valentinian, who did not keep it long. 
This young prince both promoted and degraded in ex- 
tremes Arbogaatus, a captain of the Frauks^^aiv^wX^tA, ^ 
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A. D* disinterested ; but oa|Nible of iiiaiDtaioing» by all sort 
of crimesi the power he had acquired over the troops. 
He raised the tyrant Eljugenius, who could do nothing 
but talk, and killed Valentiniani who would no longer 
have the proud Frank for bis master. This detesta- 
ble deed was done hard by Vienne, in the country of 
the Gauls. St* Ambrose, whom the young emperor 
had sent for, in order to receive baptism from him, de- 
plored his loss, and had good hopes of his salvation* 

i9i. His death did not remain unpunished. A visible mi- 
racle gave Tbeodosius victory over Eugenius, and 
the false gods, whose worship that tyrant had re-esta- 
blished. Eugenius was taken : there was a necessity 
of making him a sacrifice to the public vengeance, and 
to quash the rebellion by his death. The haughty 
Arbogastus killed himself, rather than have recourse 
to the conqueror's clemency, which all the rest of the 
rebels had experienced. Tbeodosius now alone was 
the delight, and wonder of the world. He supported 
religion ; he put heretics to silence ; he abolished the 
impure sacrifices of the heathen ; he corrected effemi- 
nacy, and restrained superfluous expenses. He humbly 

.390. confessed his faults, and sincerely repented of them. 
He listened to St. Ambrose, a celebrated doctor of 
the church, who reproved him for bis passion, the on- 
ly vice of so great a prince. Though always victori- 

395. ous, he never made war but through necessity. He 
rendered the nations happy, and died in peace, more 

386. glorious by his faith than his victories. In his time 

^' St. Jeroro, a priest, having retired to the sacred grotto 
of Bethlehem, undertook immense labours it order to 
expound the Scripture : be read all the interpreters, 
searched all the histories, both sacred and profane, that 
could give any light to it, and composed irom the ori- 
ginal Hebrew that version of the Bible, which the 
whole church has received under the name of Vulgate. 
The empire, that seemed invincible under Tbeodosius, 
changed its aspect all at onee under his two sons. Ar- 
- cadias had the east, and Honorius the west: they 
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lotby being governed by their magistrates, made their a. d. 

E>wer subserTient to private interests. Rufinus and S9^ 
utropius, successively favourites of Arcadius, and s^o. 
one as wicked as the other, quukly fell and affairs 4or,. 
went never the better under so weak a prince. His ^* 
wife £udoxia made bim persecute St. John Chrvsos* 
torn, patriarch of Constantinople, and the light of the 
east. Pope Innocent, and all the west, supported that 
great bishop against Theophilus, patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, minister of the empress's violence. The west 
was disturbed by the incursion of barbarians. Rada* <^- 
gise, a Goth and heathen, ravaged Italy. The Van- 
dals, a Gothic and Arian nation, seized on part of Gaul, 
and spread themselves into Spain. Alaric, king of 
the Visigoths, an Arian people, compelled Honurius 
to yield up to bim those large provinces already pos- 
sessed by the Vandals. Stilico, embarrassed with so 
many barbarians, beats them, favours them, plays booty 4or 
with them, bieaks with them, sacrifices all to his 
interest ; and, nevertheless, preserves the empire, 
which he had a design to usurp. Meanwhile Arcadius 
died, who thought the east so destitute of good sub- 
jects, that he put his son Tbeodosiut, a child of eight 
years. o/(f, under the tuition of Isdegerd, king of Per- 
sia. But Pulcheria, the young emperor's sister, pro- 
ved capable of great affairs. Theodosius's empire was 
supported by the prudence, and piety of that princess. 
That of Honurius seemed near its ruin. He caused 
Stilico to be put to death, but could not fill his place 
with BO able a minister. 

The revolt of Constantine, the total loss of Gaul and 4oe. 
Slpain, the taking and sacking of Rome by the arms of ^<^ 
Alaric and the V isigoths, were the consequences of 
Stilico's death. Ataulph, more furious than Alaric» 
pillaged Rome anew, and thought of nothing less than 
abolishing the Roman name : but for the happiness of 
(be empire, he seized Placidia the emperor s sister . 4ia 
Thai captive princess, whom he mamed^moWA&ftA^^^^ 
The Gotbs treated with the Romwv^> Wl^ ^%\ar ^"^^ 

9 
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A« 9* blisbed themselves in Spain, reserving in the Gauls the 
provinces that lay towards the Pyrenees. Their king 
Vallia conducted those great designs wisely. Spaia 
showed her constancy, nor did her faith suffer any al- 
teration under the dominion of those Arians. Mean* 
while the Burgundians, a German people, seized upoo 
the neighbourhood of the Rhine, whence by degrees 
tbey gained the country that still bears their name, 
\jQ, The Franks did not forget themselves : resolved to 
make new efforts to open a passage into the Gauls, 
tbey raised to the royalty Pharamond, £on of Marco- 
mir; and the monarchy of France, the most ancient 
and most noble in the world, took its rise under him. 
42s.The unfortunate Honoriusdied without issue, and with* 
4i4.out providing for the empire. Theodosius named 
emperor his cousin Valentinian III. son of Placidia 
and of Constantius her second husband ; and placed 
bim^ during his minority, under the guardianship of his 

412. mother, to whom he gave the title of empress. In 

413. those times Celestius and Pelagius denied original sin, 
416. and the grace whereby we are christians. In spite of 

their dissimulations, the African councils condemned 
4J7. them. The pDpes, Innocent and Zuzimus, whom 
pope Celestine afterwards followed, ratified the sen- 
tence, and extended it throughout all the world. St. 
. Augustine confuted those dangerous heretics, and en- 
lightened the whole church by his admirable writings^ 
I'be same father, backed by St. Prosper, his disciple, 
stopped the mouths of the Demi-pelagians, who attri- 
buted the beginning of justification and faith to the 
sole power of free-will. An age so unfortunate for the 
. empire, and which gave birth to so many heresies^ 
proved, nevertheless, happy for Christianity. No com- 
motion shook it, no heresy corrupted it. The church, 
fruitful in great men, confounded all errors. After the 
persecutions, God was pleased to make the glory of 
his martyrs to shine forth conspicuous : all histories 
Mnd other writings^ are full of the miracles, which their 
4id implored, and tom^s hotvouved^ wrought through 
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the whole earth. Vigilantiusy who opposed so recei?- a. d. 
ed opinioDS, being refuted by St. Jerom, remained uj^^. 
without a follower: the christian faith grew daily ^ont 
stronger, and more extended. But the empire of the g^' 
west was at the lowest extremity : attacked by so ma* scrior 
ny enemiesy it was aiso weakened by the jealousies of ^^^ 
its geaerals. By the artifices of Aetius, Boniface, 
count of Afric, became suspected by Placidia. The 
count, ill used, brought from Spain Genseric and the 
Vandals, whom the Goths were expelling that country, 
and too late repented his calling them. Afric was ta- 
ken from the empire. The church suffered infinite ca- 
lamities from the violence of those Arians, and saw a 
Doble army of martyrs crowned. Two dreadful here- 
sies arose ; Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, 42p. 
divided the person of Jesus Christ ; and twenty 
years after, Hutyches, an abbot, confounded bis two- 
fold nature. St. Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria, op- 430. 
posed Nestorius, who was condemned by pope ( des- 
tine. The council of Ephesus, the third general, in 430. 
execution of this sentence, deposed Nestorius, and 43 l 
confirmed the. decree of St. Celestine, whom the bi-Partii. 
shops of the council call their father in their definition, e^: 
The boly virgin was acknowledged mother of God, g^i 
and St. Cyril's doctrine was celebrated over all the^p<>' 
earth. Theodosius, after some struggles, submitted to 
the council, and banished Nestorius. blutyches, who 
did not know- how to oppose that heresy, without 
running into another extreme, was no less powerfully 
cast out. Pope Leo, the great, condemned him, and 448, 
refuted him at the same time by a letter, which was 
revered through the whole world. The council of 451, . 
Cfaalcedon, the fourth general, in which that great 
pope held the first place, as much from his learning as 
the authority of his see, anathematized Eutyches, and 
his protector Dioscorus, patriarch of Alexandria. Theg^^^f^ 
council's letter to Leo shows, that that pope presided cWoJ 
there by his legates, as the head over its iv\«\Skh^\%*^^A. ^ 
The emperor Marcian assisted in person u\.X\i"i6X. ^^^^. 
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A. D* asfiembly, after the example of CoDstantinei and re- 
ceived its decisions with the same respect. He had 
been raised to the empire but a little before, by Pul- 
cberia's marrying him. She was acknowledged em* 
press after the death of her brother, who had left no 
sons. But the empire must nep()s bavp a master : 
Marcian's virtue procured him that honour. During 
the time of these two councils, Theodoret, bishop of 
Cyprus made himself famous; and his doctrine would 
be without blemish, if the violent writings he publish- 
ed against St. Cyril had not stood in need of too great 
elucidations. These, however, he honestly gave, and 
was counted among the orthodox bishops. The Gauls 
began to acknctvvleHge the Franks. Aetius had defend- 
ed them against Fbaramond, and Clodio the Long- 
haired ; but VJeroveus was more successful, and made 
a surer settiernent in them, much about the same time 
that the Angles, a Saxon people, invaded the south 
part of Great Britain. They ^ave it their name, and 
there founded several kingdoms. Meantime the 
Huns, a people from Palus Mentis, desolated the 
whole world with an immense army, under the con- 
duct of Attila their king, the most shockmg of all men* 
4^Aetius, who defeated him in the Gauls, could not pre- 
vent his ravaging Italy. The Adriatic islands afford- 
ed a retreat to many against his fury. Venice arose 
in the midst of the waters. Pope Leo, more power- 
ful than Aetius and the Roman armies, commanded 
respect from that barbarous and heathen king, and sav- 
ed Rome from pillage : but she was soon after expos- 
ed to it by the debauches of her emperor Valentinian. 
i^'Maximus, whose wife he had ravished, found means to 
155. destroy him, by dissembling his resentment, and roak- 
ing a merit of his complaisance. By his deceitful 
counsels, the blinded emperor put to death Aetius, the 
sole bulwark of the empire. Maximus, author of the 
murder, spirits up the friends of Aetius to revenge it, 
SDd so gets the emperor killed. By these steps he 
ascends ib§ throne, and com]^\ft Ihe empress Eudoxia, 
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linighter of the youDger Tbeodosiusy to marnr bim. a. d. 
In order to get out of his hands, she was not afraid to 
put herself into those of Genseric. Rome becomes a ** 
prey to the barbarian : St. Leo alone prevents bis put- 
ting every thing to fire and swurd : tbe people tear 
Maximus to pieces, ivbich is tbeir only, though dismal, 
coDSolsLtioQ in their, calamities. All is embroiled in 
the west : we there %ee several emperors rise and fall 4^.. 
almost at the same time. Majorian was the most con- ^'■ 
siderable. Avitus but i]I supported bis reputation, and 
saved himself by a bishopric. 1 he Gauls can no ^^ 
longer hold out against Meroveus, and Childeric, his 
aon : but the latter had almost been ruined by bis de- 
bauches. If his subjects expelled him, a faithful ^ 
frieodf which he had yet left, ^ot him recalled. His 
valour made him feared by his enemies, and his con- 
quests extended a great way into the Gauls. The 
eastern empire was peaceable under Leo the Ihracian, ^^^ 
successor to Marcian, and under Zeno, Leo's son-in. ^'^^■ 
law and successor. The revolt uf Basiliscus being ^''^ 
soon suppressed^ caused but a short disturbance to that 
emperor : but the empire of the west perished irreco- 
verably. Augustus, commonly called Augustuliis, son 
of Orestes, was the last emperor acknowledged at 
Kome, and immediately after was dispossessed by 
Odoacer, king of the Herulians. I'hese were a peo- 
ple come from the Euxine sea, whose dominion lasted 
not long. Jn tbe east, the emperor Zeno attempted 
to signaRze himself in an unheard of manner. He was 
the first of tbe emperors that took upon him to settle * " '^ 
points of faith. Whilst the Demi-Eutychians oppos- im, 
ed the council of l balcedon, he published against the 
council bis Henoticum, that is, his decree of union, de- 
tested by the catholics, and condemned by pope Fe- 
fix III. The Herulians were soon driyen out of48s. 
Borne, by Theodoric, king of the Ostrogotfis, or East m, 
Goths, who founded the kingdom of Italy, and allowed, 
though an Arian, a pretty free exercise to the catholie 
i^Iigion. The emperor Anastasius d\^lu\\^^^ \X\^ ^^ 'f^^ 

9* 
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■%^ D. east. He trod in the steps of Zeno his predecessor^ 

^and supported the heretios. He thenbjr alienated ^ 
the rninds of the people, and could never regain tbeoi, 
even by taking on their heavy taxes. Italy obeyed 
Theodoric. Odoacer, bard put to it in Ravenna, en- 
deavoured to save bimseir by a treaty, vrbicb 1 heodo- 
ric did not observe, and the H|||plians were forced to 
part with every thing. Theodonc, besides Italy, pos- 
sessed also Provence. In his time St. Bennet, having 
retired into a desert in Italy, began from his most ten- 
der years, to practise the holy maxims, whereof he af- 
terwards composed that excellent rule, which all the 
western monks received with the same regard, the 
eastern monks pay io that of St. Basil. The Romans 
completed the overthrow of the Gauls, by the victories 

195. of Cflovis, son of Childeric. He gained also the bat- 
tle of Tolbiac over the Germans, by the vow he made 
of embracing the christian religion, to which his wife 
Clotilda was incessantly persuading him. She was of 
the house of the kings of Burgundy, and a zealous ca- 
tholic, though her family and nation were Arian. 
Clovis, instructed by St. Vaast, was baptised at Reims, 
with bis Frenchmen, by St. Remy^ bishop of that an- 
cieot metropolis. He alone, of alf the princes then in 
t^ world, maintained the catholic faith, and merited 

^tbe title of Most Christian to bis successors. By the 

^'battle in which he killed irithbis o^ band Alaric, king 
of the Visigoths, TooloQs^^dr^ Aqoitain were added 

508. to his kingdom. But tbe Victorr mt the Ostrogoths 
prevented his taking all ai iarftf the Pyrenees, and the 
end of his reign sullied the glory of its beginning. 

bio. His four children parted the kingdom among them, 
and were continually making attacks on one another. 

0i8.Anastasiu8 died by lightning. Justin, of mean birth, 
but gooA^arts, and a thorough catholic, was made 
emperor by the senate. He submitted, with all his 

•<i». people, to the decrees of pope Hormisdas ; and put 
an end to the troubles of the eastern church. In his 
time .^ptius; a man cdebcatcd for learning as well as 
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kirtb, and SymniMhus his father-in-law, both raised to a. T). 
(he biefaett poEts, nere aacrificed to tJie jealoDsf of 
' Tbeodoric, who groandleflaly sDspectefl tbeni of con- 

Slring a^inst the state. The king, troubled in mind 
r his crime, thought he saw the bead of Symma- 
cbus in a dish serFed ap to bis table, and died some 
time tifier. Amalasonta, his daughter, and mother of 
AtiJaHc, who became king by the death of bis grand- 
bther, is hindered by the Gotbs from giving the young 

firince the educ^ation suitable to his birth ; and being 
breed to give bim up to persons of his onn age, she is 
witness to his ruinir.g himself, without being able to 
prevent it. The year folloning Justin died, afur as- or- 
aociating in the empire his nephew Justinian, whose 
long reign is celebrated for tbe labours nf Triboniati) 
compiler of the Roman law, and for the exploits of 
Belisariua, and of the eunuch Narses. These ttvo 
famous captains checked tbe Persians, defeated the sta. 
Oslrogotbs and Vandals, and reeorered to their mas- ^ 
ter Afnc, Italy, and Rome : but the emperor jealous K3. 
of their glorj, without offering to take part in their 
toils, gave them always more trouble than asitistanoe. 
Tbe kingdom of France was receivinenew accesaioQS. ^32. 
Afier a long war, Cbildebert and Clotaire, aona ofw. 
CJovis, conquered tbe kingdom of Burgundy, and at 
the same time sacrificed to thpjr ambition the children, ssi 
yet minors, of their brother CloHomir, whose kingdom 
they divided between them. Some time after, and 
whilst Belisarius so rigorously attacked the Ostrogottis, 
what they bad in the Gauls, was abandoned to tbe 
French. France extended then far beyond the Rhine; 
but the particular portions of princes, which made so 
many kingdoms, hindered its being united under one 
and tbe same dominion. Its prmiipdl .parts were 
Neustria, or West France, and Austrasj^ or East 
France, 

The same year that Rome was retaken by Narses, *** 
Justinian caused to be held at Constantinople, the 6Rk 
Seneral council, wblcb confirmed \he \i'(&c«j^^^^'t.%., 
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A. 9. and coDdemned some writings that were favourable to 
Nestorius. This is what was called the three chap- 
ters, on account of the three authors, long before 
dead, who were then in question. There were con- 
demned the memory and writings of Theodore bishop 
of Mopsuesta, a letter of Ibas bishop of Edessa, and 
among Theodoret's writings^,^ those which he had 
composed against St. Cyril. The books of Origen, 
which had disturbed the whole East for a century, 
received also sentence of reprobation. This council, 
though begun upon bad designs, had a happy x:on- 
clusion ; and was received by the holy see, which had 
®^ at first opposed it. Two years after the council, Nar- 
ses, who had taken Italy from the Goths, defended 
it against the French, and obtained a complete vic- 
tory over Buceline, general of the troops of Austrasia. 
Maugre all these advantages, Italy continued not long 
in the possession of the emperors. Under Justin IL 
Justinian's nephew, and after the death ofNarses, the 
kingdom of Lombardy was founded by Alboin. He 
took Milan and Pavia : Rome and Ravenna could 
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; hardly keep out of his hands; and the Lombards 
^7^ made the Romans suffer the greatest hardships. Rome 
was but poorly succoured by her emperors, whom the 
Avari* a Scythian nation, the Saracens, a people of 
Arabia, and the Persians, more than all the rest, were 
harassing on all sides in the East. Justin, who trusted 
none but himself and his passions, was always heat by 
tlf^ Persians, and their king Chosroes. So maoy los- 
ses vexed him to that degree, that he fell into a frenzy. 
^79- His wife Sophia supported the empire. The unfortu- 
^ nate prince recovered his senses too late, and saw upon 
his deaili-bed the villany of his flatterers. After him, 
Tiberius TL whom he had named emperor, checked 
All. the enen|A,es. eased the people, and enriched himself by 
bis arms. The victories of Maurice the Cappadocian, 
^''' general of his armies, caused the proud Cbosroes to 
die of the spleen. They were rewarded with the em- 
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pirei which Tiberim gaye him at his death, together a.d* 
With bis daughter Constantina. In this period the am- 
bitious Fredegunda, wife to king Chiiperick 1. put all 
France in combustion, and was continually stirrins^ 
up bloody wars among the French kings. In the midst 
Of the calamities of Italy, and whilst Rome was visited 
with a dreadfui pestilence. St. Greg^iry the great was^ 
promoted, notwithstanding his modest relui-tance, to 
bU Peter's chair. This great pope assuages the plague 
by his prayers ; instructs the emperor^i, and at the 
same time causes all due obedience to be paid them; 
comforts Afric, and strengthens it ; ronfirms in Spaiu 
the Visigoths converted from Aripi;ibm, and Recarede 
the catholic, who had just returned into the hi)s<im of 
the church ; converts England ; reforms the discipline 
in France, whose kings, ever orthodox, he exalts ahove 
all the kings of the earth ; bends the haughty Lom- 
bards ; saves Rome and Italy, which the emperors 
were unable to assist ; checks the growing pride of the 
patriarchs of Constantinople enlighten^ the whole 
church by his doctrine; governs the east and west 
with equal vigour and humility, and affords the world 
a perfect model of ecclesiastical government. The*^ 
history of the church has nothing more beautiful tbaniib.^ 
the entry of the holy monk Augustine into the king- 
dom of Kent, with lortv of his companions, who pre- 
ceded by the cross ana image of the great kmg, our 
Lord Jesus Christ made solemn vows for the con- 
version of England. St. Gregory, who had sent them,S;f|; 
instructed them by letters truly apostolical, and taught gg^^'* 
St. Augustine to tremble, amidst the continual mi- 
racles that God was working by his ministry. Bertha^ 
a princess of France, won over king Ethilbert her 
husband to Christianity. The kings of France, and 
queen Brunehault protected the new mission. The 
bishops of France entered into this good work, and 
ii tifks they who, by pope's order, consecrated St. 
Austin. The reinforcement which St. Gregory seat^v. 
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A« D. the new bishop, produced new fruits, and the Angli- 

*^can churrh took its form. The emperor Maurice, 
having experienced the fidelity of the holy pontiff, 
was reclai . ^d by his instructions, and received from 
bim the commendation so worthy of a christiaa 
prince* that the heretics durst never open their mouths 
in his time. This pious emperor was guilty, however, 

^'of one great fault. An infinite number of Romans 
perished among the hands of the barbarians, for want 
of being ransomed at a crown a head. We see im- 
mediately after the good emperor's remorse, the 
prayer he makes to God to punish him in this world 

^'^ rather than in the next; the revolt of Phocas, who 
murders bis whole family before his eyes; Maurice 
himself, the last put to death, and amidst all his mis- 
fortunes uttering nothing else but this verse of the 
^ psalmist. Righteoui art thou^ Lord^ and upright are 
^hy judgments. Phocas, raised to the empire by so 

806. execrable an action, endeavoured to gain the people, 
by honouring the holy see, whose privileges he con- 

^^ firmed. But his doom was fixed. Heraclius, pro- 
claimed emperor by the African army, marched 
against him. Then Phocas found by experience, 
that debauches prove oftentimes more hurtful tQ 
princes than even acts of cruelty; and Photinus, 
whose wife he had debauched, delivered him up to 
Heraclius, who caused him to be put to death. France 
beheld, a little after, a much stranger tragedy. Queen 
Brunebault, given up into the hands of Clotaire IL 
fell a sacrifice to that prince's ambition : her memory 

^^^ was blackened, and her virtue, so murh commended 
by pope Gregory, can yet scarce find vindication. 
The empire mean while was laid waste. Cbosroes 
II. king of Persia, under pretext of revenging Mau- 
rice, had undertaken the destruction of Phocas. He 

G^ pushed bis conquests under Heraclius. We see the 
emperor beat, and the true cross carried off by^he 
infidels : then, by a wonderful turn, Heraclios fire 
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times conqueror ; Persia penetrated by the Romans, a. ou 
Chosroes killed by hisson^ and the holy cross retaken. ^ 
Whilst the po^er of the Persians was so effectually eaa. 
checked, a greater evil broke out against the empire, ^ 
and against aiJ Christendom. Mahomet set himself up 
for a prophet among the Sarai^ens ; he was expelled 
Sfecca by his own people. At his flight begins the ^ 
Hegyra, from whence the Mahometans compute their 
years. The false prophet gave his victories for the 
whole proof of his mission. In nine years he sub- 
jf3Cted all Arabia, either by fair or fuul means, and 
laid the iouudation of the- empire of the Caliphs. To ^•• 
these mischiefs were added the heresy of the Mono- 
ffaelies, who by an almost inconceivable oddity, while 
they acknowledged two natures in our Lord, would 
admit of but one will. The man, according; to them, 
bad no will ; there was in Jesus Christ only the will 
^f the word. These heretics concealed their poison 
under ambiguous terms ; and a false love of peace 
made them propose, that neither one^ nor two wills 
should be spoke of. By these artifices they imposed cs4 
on pope Honorius !• who entered into a dangerous for- 
bearance with them, and consented to silence, in which 
falsehood and truth were equally suppressed. To com- s^ 

Slete the misfortune, some time after the emperor 
[eraclius took upon him to decide the question by 
his own authority, and proposed his ecthesis, or ex- 
position, favourable to the Monothelites ; but the ar-, 
tifices of the heretics were at length detected. Pope UJ; 
John IV. condemned the ecthesis. Constans, grand- «^- 
son to Heraclius, supported his grandfather's edict by 
kis own, called the Type. The holy see, and pope 
Theodore, oppose this attempt; Pope Martin I. con- 
voQates the council of Latran, where he anathematises 
the Type, and the heads of the Monothelites. St. 
Maximus, celebrated through all the East for his piety 
and learning, quits the court, infected with the new 
heresy, openly reproves the emperors, yiVvo Vv^di ^\^- 
sailed to proDouace on points of {ii\b, ^iv4 ^mS&^x% 
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A. D. numberless hardships for the catholic religion. The 
gj^ pope, dragged from exile to exile, and still barshlv 
treated by the emperor, dieSj at last, amidst bis suf- 
ferings, witbuut repinine or remitting any part of the 
duty of his ministry. Mean time the new Anglican 
churrh^ strengthened by the cares of popes Boniface 
y. and Honorius, was spreading abroad her lustre 
throughout the whole earth. With the virtues, mi- 
racles also abounded, as in the apostles' days : and 
nothing «^as more shining than the sanctity of her 
kings. Edwin embraced, with all his people, the 
^' faith which had given him victory over bis enemies, 
and converted his neighbours. Oswald was interpre- 
ter to the preachers of the gospel ; and, though re* 
Downed for his conquests, he preferred to them the 
glory of -being a christian. The Mercians were con- 
wa. verted by the king of Northumberland, Oswin : their 
neighbours and successors followed their footsteps; 
and their good works were infinite. Every thing was 
going to wreck in the east. Whilst the emperors 
^634. are wasting themselves in disputes about religion, and 
«a6. inventing heresies, the Saracens penetrate into the 
^^' empire, they seize on Syria and Palestine; the holy 
city is subjected 'to them ; Persia is laid open by its 
divisions, and they take that great kingdom without 
UJ; resistance. They enter Afric, in a fair way of sooa 
making it one of their provinces : the isle of Cyprus 
yields them obedience, and in less than thirty years 
they add all these conquests to those of Mahomet. 
Italy, ever hapless and forlorn, groaned under the 
arms of the Lombards. Constans despaired of ex-* 
pelling them, and resolved to ravage what he could 
not defend. More cruel than the Lombards them- 
««* selves, he came to Rome, only to plunder its trea^ 
sures : the very churches did not escape him : be 
Tuined Sardinia and Sicily ; and having become odious 
to all the world, he perished by the bands of his own 
'^fp servants. Under his son Constantine Pogonatus, or 
the Bearded, the Saiaceus m^^ tiktmselres masters 
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of Cilicia and Lycia. Constantinople besieged was a. b. 



672. 
678. 



saved only by a miracle. The Bulgarians, a people 
from the moutb of the Volga, joined the many ene- 
mies, with which the empire was overwhelmed, and 
seized on that part of Thrace, called since Bulgaria, 
fvbich was the ancient Mysia. 

The Andician cburcb brought forth new churches ; 
and St. Wilfrid, bishop of York, being expelled his 
see, converted Friesland. The whole church receiv- ^^ 
ed a new light from the council of Constantinople^ the 
sixth general one, where pope Agatho presided by 
bis legates, and explained the Catholic faith by an ad- 
mirable letter. The council anathematized a bishop 
celebrated for his learning, a patriarch of Alexandria, 
four patriarchs of Constantinople, or, all the authors of 
the sect of the Monothelites ; without sparing pope 
Honorius himself, who bad showed them too much fa- 
vour. After the death of Agatho, which happened 
during the council^ pope Leo II. confirmed its decis- 
ions, and received all its anathemas. Constantine Po- 
ffonatus, an imitator of the great Constantine and of 
Mareian, took bis seat in the council after their exam- 
ple ; and as be paid it the same submissions, he was 
honoured with the same titles of orthodox, religious, 
pacific emperor, and restorer of religion. His son ^^ 
Justinian II. yet a child, succeeded him. In his time|8(^- 
the fsuth extended, and diflused its benign influences 
towards the north. St. Kilian, sent by pope Conon, 
preached the gospel in Frknconia. In the time of pope 
Sergjus, Ceadwalla, one of the kings of England, came 
in person to do homage to the Roman church, from 
whence the faith had passed into his part of the Bri- 
tannic island ; and after receiving baptism from the 
pope's bands, be departed in peace according to bis 
wish. The house of Clovis was fallen into a deplora- 
ble weakness ; frequent minorities had degenerated 
the princcijt into a state of softness and eneminacy, 
which they could never get out of, when of age. 
Hence sprung a long succession of drotve^i^ V)\i^^^^^ 

10 
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A D. nothing but the name of king, and left the whole poor- 
er to the Maires du Palais, or grand ministers oi the 

^^ crown. Under this title Pepin Heristel, governed ev- 
ery thingy and raised his family to higher expectations. 

696. By ijig authority, and after the martyrdom of St Wig- 
berty the faith was established in Friesland; which 
France bad added to her conquests. St. Swibert, St. 
Willebrod, and other apostolical persons, propagated 
the gospel in the neighbouring provinces. Meantime 
Justinian's minority was happily over : the victories of 
Leontius had overthrown ue Saracens, and restored 
the empire's glory in the east. But that valiant cap- 

IgJ; tain being unjustly arrested and unseasonably releas- 
ed, supplanted bis master, and expelled him. This 
rebel met with a like treatment from Tiberius, named 
Absimarus, who stood not lon^ himself. Justinian re* 

"^^ stored, proved ungrateful to his friends ; by revenging 
himself of his enemies, he made more formidable ones, 

'''^^' who killed him. The images of Philippicus his suc- 
cessor were not received in Rome, on account of his 
favouring the Monothelites, and declaring himself an 
enemy to the sixth council. Anastasius 11. a catholic 
prince, was elected at Constantinople, and Philippi- 

^^^' cus's eyes were put out. At this time the debauches 
of king Roderic, or Rodrigo, caused Spain to fall a 
prey to the Mauri, or Moors ; for so were called the 
Saracens of Afric. Count Julian, to revenge his 
daughter, whom Roderick abused, invited those infi- 
dels. They come with an innumerable host : the 
king is killed : Spain is subdued and the empire of the 
Goths there is extinguished. The church of Spain 
was put then to a new trial : but as she had stood her 
ground under the Arians, the Mahometans could not 
prevail against her. They left her at first with a good 
deal of liberty : but in after ages she had severe con- 
flicts to maintain ; and chastity had its martyrs as well 
as faith, under the tyranny of a nation eqialiy brutal 
and infidel Anastasius swayed not long the imperial 

'^^ sceptre. The army forced Theodosius III. to assume 
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the purple. A battle necessarily ensued ; the new 
emperor gained it, and Anastasius was clapped into a 
monastery; The Moons masters of Spain, were in 
hopes of extending themselves soon beyond the Pyr- 
enees ; but Charles Martel, destined to check them, 
bad arisen in France, and bad succeeded, though a 
bastard, to the power of his father Pepin Heristel ; 
who left Austrasia in his family, as a kind of sovereign 
principality, and the command in Neustria, by the 
post of Moire du Palais, Charles united both by bis 
valour. The eastern affairs were embroiled. 1 .eo the '''^^ 
Isurian, governor of the east, would not acknowledge 
Theodosius, who quitted without reluctance, that em- 
pire which he had accepted only by force ; and reti* 
ring to Ephesus, gave himself up entirely to the study 
of true greatness. The Saracens received somegresct ^^^ 
blows during the empire of Leo. They shamefully 7ip! 
raised the siege of Constantinople. Pelagius, who 
cantoned himself in the mountains of Asturia, with 
the most resolute of the Goths, after a signal victory, 
set up in opposition to those infidels a new kingdom, 
by which they were one day to be driven out of Spain. 
In spite of the efforts and vast army of Abderamus 
their general^ Charles Martel ^ined over them the fa- 
mous battle of Fours. There fell an infinite number of '^ 
the infidels, and Abderamus himself lay dead upon the 
field. This victory was attended with other advanta- 
es, whereby Charles put a stop to the progress of the 
'oors, and extended the kingdom as far as the Pyre- 
nees. There now remained scarce any part of the 
Gauls, that was not under the obedience of the 
French ; and all did homage to Charles Martel. 
Mighty both in peace and war, and absolute master of 
the kingdom, he reigned under several kings, whom 
he set up and pulled down at his pleasure, without ev- 
-^r presuming to take upon him that high title. The 
jealousy of the French lords chose to be thus deceiv« 
ed. Religion was establishing in Germany. The'^^' 
priest Boniface converted that peopVe^ uxvCl vi\)& m^^<& 
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A. D. their bishop by pope Gregory 11. who had sent him 
thither. The empire was then pretty quiet ; but Leo 
raised in it a lasting disturbance. He attempted to 
overturn as so many idols, the images of Jesus Christy 
^^ and his saints. As he could not bring St Germain, 
patriarch of Constantinople, over to bu way of think- 
ing, he acted by his own authority ; and upon a de- 
cree of the senate, he iSrst of all broke down an image 
of Jesus Christ, which stood upon the great gate of 
the churc4] of Constantinople. Thus began the out- 
rages of the Iconoclasts, or image-breakers. The 
other images, which the emperors, bishops, and all 
the faithful had set up since the peace of the church, 
both in public and private places, were also pulled 
down. At this scene the people was moved. The 
statues of the emperor were overthrown in different 
parts. He immediately thinking his person affronted, 
was reproached with offering a like insult to Jesus 
Christ and his saints, and that by his own confession, 
the indignity offered to the image, reflected upon the 
original. Italy went still farther : the emperor's im- 
])iety caused him to be refused the ordinary tributes. 
Luitprand, king of the Lombards, made use of the 
same pretext for seizing on Rav^'nna, the residence of 
the Exarchs: .thus were called the governors, wboo^ 
the emperors sent into Italy. Pope Gregory II. op- 
posed the pulling down of the imaees : but be at the 
same time opposed the enemies of the empire, and 
^^endeavoured to retain the people in their ooedience. 
Peace was made with the Lombards, and the emperor 
executed his decree gainst the images with greater 
violence than ever. But the famous John of Damaa* 
cus declared to him, that in matters of religion, he 
knew no decrees but those of the church, and suffer- 
ed greatly on that account. The emperor drove from 
his see the patriarch, St. Germain, who died in exile af 
the age of 90 years. A little after, the Lombards 
again took up arms, and in the calamities they brought 
vpon the Roman people, t\iey vwe cefitrained only by 
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the authority of Charles Martel, whose assistance pope A. b. 
Gregory IL bad implored. The new kingdom of 
Spain, which was called in those early times, the 
kingdom of Oviedo, was receiving accesMons from 
the victories and conduct of Alphonsus, son-in-law to 
Pelagius, who, after the example of Recarede, from ^^^ 
whom be was descended, assumed the name of Catholic. 
Leo died, and left the empire, as well as the church, 
in a great fermentation. Artabazus, pretor of Arme- 
nia, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, instead 
of Constantine Copronymus son of Leo, and restored 
the images. After the death of Charles Martel, Luit- 
prand threatened Rome anew; the exarchate of Ra- 
renna was in danger, and Italy owed its safety to the ^^ 
prudence of pope Zachaiy. Conrtantine embarrass- 
ed in the east, thought of nothing but establishing him- 
self ; be beat Artabaeus, took Constantinople, and fill- 
ed it with executions. XDbarles Martel's two sons,''^^' 
Carloman and Pepin, bad succeeded to their father's 
power: but Carloman growing sick of the world, in 
the midst of bis grandeur and victories, embraced a 
monastic life. By these means his brother Pepin cen- 
tred the whole power in his person. He knew how 
to support it by an exalted merit, and formed the de- 
sign of raising himself to the crown. Cbilderic, the 
most pitiful of all princes, 'opened the way to bim, by ''^^ 
joining to the quality of a drone, that of a natural fool. 
The French, qaite weary ^ their drones, and so long 
jiccustoraed to Charles Martel's family, ever fruitful in 

Eeat men, were gravelled at nothing but the oath they 
kd taken to Cbilderic. Upon the answer of pope 
Zachary. they thought themselves free, and so much 
the more disengaged from their oath of allegiance to 
their king« that be and bis forefathers, for two hundred 
years past, seemed to have renounced their right of 
ruling over them, by leaving the whole power entailed,, 
is it were, in the office of Maire du Palais. So Pep*'»- 
in was placed on the throne, and the name of kinc 
It-united with tfae authority. Fo^« ^^Xi^tk >\« 

10* 
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A, D. found in the new king the same zeal that Charles 
Martel had showa for the holy see against the Lom^ 
bards. Ader vainly imploring the emperor's ud, he 
•^ threw himself again into the arms of the French. 
The king received him in France with respecti and 
would be anointed and crowned by his hand. At the 
same time he passed the Alps, delivered Rome and 
the exarchy of Ravenna, and reduced Astolph, kingof 
the Lombards, to an equitable peace. In the mean 
time the emperor made war upon the images. To 
support himself by ecclesiastical authority, he assem- 
bled a numerous council at Constantinople. There 
Ntcai. ^^^ ^o^ however, appear, according to custom, either 
Aa.t>, the legates of the holy see, or the bishops, or legates 
from the other patriarchal sees. In this council, they 
£)^g^^; not only condemned as idolatrous^ all honour paid to 
l^ Pseudo-images in memory of the originals, but they even 
;. "?"' ' damued sculpture and painting as detestable arts. This 
was the opinion of the Saracens, whose advice Leo 
was said to have followed, when be overthrew the im- 
pselido'^S^^* Nothing, however, appeared against relics. The 
8y». o. councii of Copronymus did not forbid to honour 
•X. leathern, and thunder out anathemas against such as refu- 
sed to have recourse to the prayers of the holy virgin 
and the saints. The Catholics persecuted for the hon- 
our they paid to images, made answer to the emperor, 
that they had rather endure all manner of extremities, 
than not honour Jesus Christ in his very shadow* 
^'^'' Meantime Pepin repassed the Alps, and chastised the 
faithless Astolph, who refused to fulfil the treaty of 
peace. The Roman Church never received a more 
noble gift than that which that pious prince then made 
her. He gave her the cities retaken from the Lom- 
bards, and laughed at Copronymus, when he re-de- 
manded what he had not been able to defend. From 
that time the emperors were but little acknowledged 
in Rome ; they became contemptible for their weak- 
ness, and odious for their errors* Pepin was regard- 
ed a5 jprotector of the Roman people, and of the Ro^ 
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man church. That quality became, as it were, hered- a. iv 
itary to his houses and to the kings of France. Char- 
leooagney son of Pepin, supported it with equal cour- 
age and piety. Pope Adrian had recourse to him'''^ 
against Didier, king of the Ijombards, who had taken 
several cities, and was threatening all Italy. Charle- 
magne passed the Alps. Every thing yielded. Di- "^ 
dier was delivered up : the Lombard kings, enemies 
to Rome, and to the popes, were destroyed : Charle- '^'^* 
maene lad himself crowned king of Italy, and assu- 
med the title of king of the French and Lombards. 
At the same time be exercised in Rome itself the su- 
preme authority in quality of patrician, and confirmed 
to the. holy see the donations of the king his father. 
The emperors had diflSculty to withstand the Bulgari- 
ans, and vainly supported against Charlemagne, the 
dispossessed Lombards. The quarrel of the images ^ 
still subsisted. Leo III. son of Copronymus, seem- '^^' 
ed at first, pretty moderate ; but renewed the perse- 
cution so soon as he thought himself master. He 
quickly died. His son Constantine, but ten years old 
succdsded bim, and reigned under the tuition of the 
empress Irene his mother. Then things begun to "^* ' 
change their aspect. Paul, patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, declared towards the latter end of his life that he 
had opposed the images contrary to his conscience ; 
and retired into a monastery, where he deplored, in 
presence of the empress, the misfortune pf the church 
of Constantinople, separated from the four patriarchal 
sees : and proposed to her the celebration of an uni- 
versal council, as the only remedy of so great an evil, 
Tarasius his successor, maintained, that the question 
bad not been judged in due order, because they had 
be^un with a decree of the emperor, upon which an 
informal council had followed ; whereas in matters of 
religion, it belonged to tho council to begin, and to 
the emperors to support the judgment of the church, 
doing upon this argument, be accepted the patriarclv- 
ate only upon condition that the ui\Vr^t%^\ ^^vlti^^ 
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A. D. should be held : it was commenced at Constantinople 
and continued at Nice. The pope sent thither bis le- 
^}^J^^* gates : the council of the Iconoclasts was condemned : 
y^^i- they are detested as people, who, after the example of 
' the Saracens, accused the christians of idolatry. It 
was decided, that images should be honoured in rC'* 
membrance, and for the sake of the originals; wbicb 
is called in the council relative worship, honorary adora- 
tion and salutation, as opposed to supreme worship, and 
adoration af Latria, or of entire subjection, which the 
council reserres for God alone. Besides the legates of 
the holy see, and the presence of the patriarch of Con* 
stantinople, there appeared legates from the other pa- 
triarchal sees, then oppressed by the infidels. Some 
have disputed their mission, but what is undisputed, i^ 
that far from disownine them, all those sees have ad*^ 
mitted the council, without the least appearance of 
contradiction, and it has been received b^ the whole 
church. The French, encompassed with idolaters, or 
with new christians, whose ideas thev were afpaid to 
perplex, and at the same time puzzled with the equiv- 
ocal term adoration, hesitated lone. Of all the lERtgeSi 
they would pay honour to none, but that of the cross, 
as being absolutely diflTerent from the figures which the 
heathens believed full of divinity. They preserved, 
however, the other images in an honourable place, and. 
feven in the churches, and detestied the Iconoclasts. 
What diflTerence remained, made not any schism. 
The French came at length to understand that the fa- 
thers of Nice required for images only the same kind 
of worship, in all due proportion, which they them- 
selves paid to relics, to the book of the gospel, and to 
the cross ; and this council was honoured by all Chrii^ 
tendom, under the name of the seventh general coun- 
cil. 

Thus have we seen the seven general councib, 

which the east, and the west, the Greek and Latin 

churches, receive with equal veneration. The empe* 

rgn called those great a%emVA\««) by the sovereign 

»athoritj they had over iUl\iebVAio^V^T«^\\^MiX^^\ 
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the priacipal ones, on whom all the rest depended, and a* d. 
who %vere then subiects of the empire. The public 
vehiclefl were fumidned them by order of the princes. 
They assembled the councils in the east, where they 
made their residence, and usually sent thither com- 
missaries to maintain order. The bishops, thus assem* 
bled, carried with them the authority of the Holy 
Ghost, and the tradition of the churches. At the be- 
ginnine of Christianity there were three principal sees, 
which had the precedency of all the rest : those of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch. The cbuncil ofconc. 
Nice had allowed the same rank to the bishop of the can. 7. 
boly city. The second and fourth councils exalted o!p?']. 
the see of Constantinople, and would hare it to beg^^ 
the second. Thus were there five sees, which came,^- 
in process of time, to be called patriarchal. The pre- canjzs. 
cedency was given them in council. Of those sees, 
the see of Rome was ever regarded the first, and the 
council of Nice regulated the others by it. There coac 
were also Metropolitan bishops, who were heads ofoll^Lfi. 
provinces, and took place of the other bishops. It 
vtras pretty late before they began to be called arch- 
bishops ; but their authority was nothing the less ac« 
knowiedged. When (he council was formed, the holy 
scripture was propounded ; passages of the ancient fa- 
thers, witnesses of tradition, were read : it was tradi- 
tion that interpreted scripture : its true meaning was 
believed to be that, about which former ages were 
agreed ; and no one thought he had a right to explain 
it otherwise. Such as refused to submit to the deci- 
sions, of the council, were anathematised. The faith, 
being explained, ecclesiastical discipline was settled, 
and canons, that is, rules of the church, were drawn 
up* It was believed, that the faith never changed, 
and that though discipline might receive divers altera- 
tions, according to times and places, men ought to 
urn, as much as possible, at a perfect imitation of an- 
tiquity. In fine, the popes assisted only by their le- 
gates at the first general councils *, but X\ie^ «(^W9^^ 
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A, D. expressly of their doctrine, and there was but one faith 
in the church. 
7t7. Constantine and Irene, eaused the decrees of the 
seventh council to be religiously executed ; but the 
rest of their conduct was not conform. The young 
prince, whom his mother forced to marry a woman he 
did not love, gave himself up to dishonourable amours ; 
and, weary oi paying implicit obedience to his impe- 
rious mother, he endeavoured to remove her from 
public afiairs, of which she kept the management in 
793. spite of him. Alphonsiis the chaste reiffnedin Spain. 
The perpetual continence that prince ODserved, earn- 
ed him that noble title, and rendered him worthy to 
deliver Spain from the infamous tribute of an hundred 
virgins, which his uncle Mauregatus had granted to 
the Moors. Threescore and ten thousand of those 
infidels killed in a battle with Mugatius their general, 

795. evinced the valour of Alphonsus. Constantme was 
also endeavouring to signalise himself against the Bul- 
garians ; but the success did not answer his expecta- 
tion. He destroyed, at last> the whole power of Irene ; 
and being as incapable to govern himself, as to suffer 

796. the government of another, he divorced his wife Mary, 
"^^ in order to espouse Theodora, one of her attendants. 

His mother, highly exasperated, fomented the trou- 
bles, which so great a scandal occasioned, and by her 
artifices wrought the destruction of Constantine. She 
gained the people by moderating the taxes, and enga- 
ged the monks and clergy in her interest, by an appa- 
rent piety. At length she was acknowledged sole em- 
press. The Romans, despising her government, went 
over to Charlemagne, who subdued the Saxons, check- 
ed the Saracens, destroyed heresies, protected the 
popes, won infidel nations to rhristianity, restored the 
sciences, and ecclesiastical discipline, assembled fa- 
mous councils, where his profound learning was ad- 
mired ; and made not only France and Italy, but Spain, 
England, Germany, and etrery where, feel the happy 
effects of his piety and justice. 
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At length, in the 800th year of our Lord, thatxn. 
great protector of Rome and Italy, or, to say better, c^t 
of the whole charch and all Christendom, being elect- j^f^* 
ed emperor by the Romans, without his dreaming of ^ 
any such thine, and crowned by pope Leo HI* whoment'of 
had prompted the Roman people to this choice, be- ^ 
came founder of the new empire, and of the temporal ^i^ 
greatness of the holy see. 

These, Sir, be the twelve epochs, which I have fol- 
lowed in this abridgment* I have annexed to each of 
them, the principal facts that depend upon them. You 
may now, without much difficulty, dispose, according to 
the order of time, the great events of ancient history, 
and rank them, so to speak, every one under its own 
standard. 

I have not forgot, in this epitome, that celebrated 
division, which chronologers make of the duration of 
the world, into seven ages. The beginning of each 
age serves us for an epoch ; if 1 intermix some others 
with them, it is, that things may be the more distinct ; 
and that the order of time may unfold itself before 
you with the less confusion. 

When I speak to you of the order of time, I do not 
mean, Sir, that you should charge yourself scrupulous- 
ly with every date ; far less, that you should enter into 
all the disputes of chronologers, which are generally 
but about a few years. C ontentious chronology, that 
stands so critically upon those minute matters, has, 
doubtless, its use ; but it is not your affair, and condu- 
ces very little to enlighten the mind of a great prince. 
I did by no means intend to refine upon this discussion 
of time, and among the calculations already made, I 
have followed that, which to me seemed most proba- 
ble, without engaging to warrant it. 

Whether in the computation we make of years from 
the time of the creation down to Abraham, we should 
follow the Septuagint, which makes the world older, 
or the Hebrew, which makes it younger by several 
centuries ; though, indeed, the authonly o^ \\v^ q\\^^ 
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nal Hebrew seems to deserve the preferepcei it is a 
thing so indifierent in itself, that toe church, which 
hath with St. Jerom, followed the computation of the 
Hebrew in our vulgate, has allowed that of the Septua- 
gint in her martyrology* In fact, what matters it to 
history to diminish, or multiply vacant centuries, where 
a man can have nothing to relate ? Is it not enough, 
that the times, wherein the dates are important, have 
fixed characters, and that the distribution of them be 
supported upon certain foundations? And though 
even in these times there should be a dispute about 
some years, this would seldom or never create any 
difficulty. For example^ should we be obliged to put 
a few years sooner or later, either the foundation of 
Rome, or the birth of Jesus Christ, you may have 
perceived, that this diversity does no wise affect the 
series of the histories, or the accomplishment of the 
counsels of God. You are to shun anachronisms, that 
perplex the order of affairs, and leave the others to he 
disputed among the learned. 

No more would I burden your memory with the 
computation of Olympiads, although the Greeks, 
who make use of them, render them necessary fbr the 
fixing of times. It is fit you should know what it ip, 
in order to have recourse to it, upon occasion : but io^ 
short it will be sufficient, to confine you to the dates, 
which I propose, as the most simple, and the most 
followed, namely, those of the world to Rome, those 
of Rome to Jesus Christ, and those of Jesus Christ to 
all generations. 

But the true design of this epitome, is, not to ex- 
plain to you the order of times, though that be abso- 
lutely necessary towards connecting of all histories, and 
showing their mutual relation, i told you, Sir, that 
my principal scope was to make you consider, in the 
order of time, the progress of the people of God, and 
that of great empires. 

These two important objects run on together in that 
grea^t movement of ages, where they have^ if I may 
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SO say, one and the same course ; but it will be need- 
ful, in order to the right understanding of tbem, to 
take them apart sometimes the one from the other, 
and to consider separately whatever may relate to each 
of them. 



PART 11. 

Above all, religion and the progress of the people ol i. 
God considered in this manner, is the greatest and " 
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most useful of all objectSi that can be proposed to man. }l 
How beautiful is it to take a review of the different^ 
states of God's people, under the law of nature, and 
the patriarchs ; under Moses, and the written law ; 
under David, and the prophets ; from the return out 
of captivity, until Jesus Cfhrist; and lastly, under Je- 
sus Christ himself, that is, under the law of grace, and 
the gospel ; in the ages that have expected the Af es- 
siab, and in those, wherein he hath appeared ; in those, 
wherein the worship of God was rcduce<i to one peo- 
ple, and in those, in which, agreeably to ancient pro- 
phecies, it was spread abroad over all the earth ; in 
those, in fine, where men, yet full of infirmity aud 
grossness, stood in need of being supported by tem- 
poral rewards and punishments, and in those wherein 
the faithful, better instructed, are no longer to live 
but by faith, having their affections set upon eternal 
good thin^, and suifering, in hopes of possessing them, 
all the evils that can possibly exercise their patience* 
And, surely, Sir, tiothing can be conceived more 
worthy of God, than to have, first of alU eUo^tu Vft 
himself st people, who should be a pa\^^VA^ vcv^V^ti^^ 

II 
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of his eternal providence ; a people, whose good or 
ill fortune should depend upon their piety or impiety, 
and whose condition should give testimony to the wis- 
dom and justice of Him who governed them. With 
this did GK)d begin, and this did he make manifest in 
the Jewish people. But after having, by so many sen* 
sible proofs, established this immoveable foundation, 
that He is the sole and absolute disposer of all the 
events of this life, it was time to raise men's minds to 
higher notions, and to send Jesus Christ, for whom it 
was reserved to discover to new people, collected from 
all the nations of the world, the secrets of the life to 
come. 

You may easily trace the history of both the old 
and new people, and observe, how Jesus Christ is tjieir 
common centre of union ; since either expected, or 
giveU) He hath been, in all ages, the consolation and 
hope of the children of God. 

Behold then religion ever uniform, or, rather, ever 
the same from the foundation of the world ! The 
same God hath ever been acknowledged the maker, 
the same Christ, the saviour of mankind. 

Thus you shall see, that there is nothing more an- 
cient among men, than the religion you profess, and 
that it is not without reason your ancestors have placed 
their greatest glory in being protectors of it. 

What a convincing testimony is it of the truth, to 
find, tb^t in the times wherein profane histories have 
nothing to tell us but fables, or at most confused, and 
half-forgotten facts, the scripture, which is, without 
dispute, the most ancient booK in the world, carries us 
back by so many precise events, and by the very chain 
of things, to their true principle, that is, God, the au- 
thor of all ; and points out to us so distinctly, the crea- 
tion of the universe, that of man in particular, the 
happiness of his Sr&t state, the causes of his miseries and 
frailties, the corruption of the wo; Id, and the deluge, 
the origin of arts and nations^ the distribution of lands; 
in short, the propagation q( m^^ukvc^d) ^cvd other mat- 
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ters of like importance, whereof human histories speak 
bat confusedly, and oblige us to seek elsewhere the 
certain sources of them. 

But if the antiquity of religion gives it so much au- 
thority, its progress continued without interruption, or 
DteVation, during so many ages, and in spite of so ma- 
ny interposing obstacles, makes manifest the hand of 
God supporting it. 

What can be more wonderful, than to behold it still 
subsist upon the same foundations from the beginning 
of the world, without either the idolatry and impiety 
which on all sides. surrounded it, or tlie tyrants, who 
have persecuted it, or the heretics and infidels, that 
have endeavoured to corrupt it, or the cowards, that 
have basely betrayed it, or its unworthy followers, 
who have dishonoured it by their crimes, or, in fine, 
the length of time, which alone is sufficient to destroy 
all human things; without any, or all of these, having 
ever been able, not to say, to extinguish, but even to 
alter it !. 

If we now come to consider what idea that religion, 
whose antiquity we revere, gives us of her object, that 
is, of the first being, we shall confess her above all hu- 
raao cpnception, and worthy to be regarded, as come 
from God himself. 

The God, whom the Jews, and Christians have ever 
worshipped, hath nothing in common with the divini- 
ties, full of imperfection, and even of vice, whom the 
rest of the world adored. Our God is a God, infinite, 
perfect, alone worthy to avenge wickedness, and to 
crown virtue, because He alone is holiness itself. 

He is infinitely above that first cause, and first mov- 
er, whom the philosophers have owned, yet without 
adoring. Those of them who have been widest of the 
mark, have set forth to us a God, who, finding matter 
eternal and self-existent, as well as himself, took and 

by that matter, and its dispositions, which h^dA^Ltk^V. 
make : without ever being able to compt^Vx^xidL)^'^*^ 
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mailer is from itself, it was not to expect its. perfection 
from a foreign hand, and that, if God is infinite and 
perfect, He stood in no need of any thing but Him- 
self, and his own Almighty will, to make whatsoever 
He pleased. But the God of our fathers, the Go^ of 
Abraham, the God, whose wonders Moses hath record- 
ed to US, did not only put the world in order, but made 
it entirely both in its matter and form. Until he gave 
being, nothing had it but himself only. He is repre- 
sented to us as the maker of all things, and as making 
all things by the word of his power, as well because 
He makes all things by reason, as because He makes 
all things without any trouble; and the performance of 
so great works costs Him but a single word, that is, it 
costs Him but to will it. 

Now, to pursue the history of the creation, since we 
have begun it, Moses hath taught us, that this mighty 
architect, whose works cost Him so little, has been 
pleased to perform them at several times, and to cre- 
ate the universe in six days, to show that he does not 
act by necessity, or a blind impetuosity, as some philo- 
sophers have imagined. The sun darts forth at once, 
and without reserve, all the rays it has ; but God, who 
acts by understanding, and with a sovereign liberty, ap- 
plies his power where He pleases, and how far He 
pleases : and as in making the world by his word, He 
shows that nothing is hard to Him ; so by making it 
at different times, He demonstrates, that He is master 
of his matter, of his action, of his whole undertaking; 
and that He has, in acting, no other rule than his own 
will, ever infallibly right in itself. 
^ This conduct of God lets us see also, that every 
thing proceeds immediately from His hand. The na- 
tions and philosophers, who have believed, that the 
earthy mixed with the water, and assisted, if you will^ 

by the heat of the sun, had, of itself, and by its own 
Awtfoimrss^ -pruuucea nie piams ana animals, nave 

most grossly erred. The scripture hath given us to 

mderatandf that the clemetvU w Wvea, if the word 
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of God do not lender them fruitAiI. Neither the 
earth, nor the water, nor the air, would ever have had 
the plants and animals we see in them, if God, who 
had made and prepared their matter, had not also 
formed it by his Almighty will, and given to every 
thing the seed proper for its multiplication in all ages. 

Those who see the plants derive their spring and 
growth from the sun's genial heat, might possibly be 
apt to fancy that he is the creator of them. But the 
scripture exhibits to us the earth clothed with grass 
and all manner of plants, before ever the sun was 
created, that so we may conceive that every thing de- 
pends on God alone. 

It pleased the great artificer to create the light, even 
before He reduced it to the form He gave it in the sun 
and stars; because he meant to teach us, that those 
great and glorious luminaries, of which some have 
thought fit to make deities, had in themselves, neither 
that precious and shining matter, whereof they were 
composed, nor that admirable form, to which we see 
them reduced. 

In short, the account we have from Moses of the 
creation, discovers to us this great secret of true phi- 
losophy, that in God alone dwells all fullness and abso- 
lute power. Happy, wise. Almighty, alone self-suf- 
ficient. He acts without necessity, as He acts without 
need ; never confined or cramped by matter, but makes 
of it what he pleases ; because He it is, who hath giv- 
en it, by his sole will and pleasure, the foundation of 
its being. By this sovereign right He turns it, He 
moulds it, He moves it, without any sort of difiiculty : 
all depends upon Him: and if, according to the order 
established in nature, one thing depends on another, 
as^ for instance, the rise and progress of plants, upon 
the heat of the sun, it is by reason that the same God, 
who made all the parts of the universe,^ hath been 
pleased to link them to one another, and to display hi^ 
wisdom by the wonderful concatenation. 

But all that the holy scripture \.e^ck^\\x u^ ^wvR.^\\^r 
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ing the creation of the universe} is nothing In compa*' 
rison of what it says of the creation of man. 

Hitherto God had done all in a commanding waj : 

Oen. I Let there be light : lei there be a firmament in the midst 

of the waters ; let the waters be gathered together unto 

one place ; let the dry land appear, and lei it bring forth : 

let There be great lights^ to divide the day from the night; 

let the waters bring forth fowl and fish : let the earth 

bring forth living creatures^ after their several kinds. 

But when he comes to the producing of man, Moses 

4}en.L makes him talk in a new style : Let ms make man^ saitb 

^* He, in our image^ after our likeness. 

It is no longer that authoritative word of command, 
but one more mild, though no less efficacious. God 
holds council in Himself :' God excites himself, as it 
were, to signify to us, that the work he is now setting 
about, surpasses all the works he had till then per- 
formed. 

Let us make man* God speaks within Himself; 
He speaks to some one who makes as well as He, to 
some one, of whom man is the creature and image 5 
> He speaks to another self; lie speaks to Him, by 
whom all things were made, to Him, who saith in his 
John gospel, Whatsoever things the Father doth, these also 
^' ^^' doth the Son likewise. In speaking to his Son, or with 
bis Son, He speaks at the same time, with the Almigh- 
ty Spirit, equal to, and co-eternal with both. 

It is a thing unknown in all the scripture language, 
that any other than God hath ever spoke of himselfin 
the plural number ; Let us make. God himself deth 
not speak thus above two or three times in scripture : 
and this extraqrdinary style begins to appear, when He 
goes about the creation of man. 

When God changes his language, and, in some 
sort, bis conduct too, it is not that he changes in Him- 
self; but He shows us, that he is going to begin ac- 
cording to his eternal councils, a new order of things.. 

Thus man, so highly exalted above all the other 
creatures, whose geuenAvQU Moses had described to 
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US, is produced in a method entirely nenr. The Tri- 
nity begins to declare itself, in making a reasonable 
creature, whose intellectual operations are an imper- 
fect image of those eternal operations whereby God 
is fruitful in Himself. 

The word of counsel, which God makes use of, de* 
notes, that the creature, which is about to be made, 
is the only one, that can act by counsel and under- 
standing. Alb the rest is no less extraordinary. Till 
now we had not seen, in the history of Genesis, the 
finger of God applied to corruptible matter. But to 
form the body ot man, Himsell takes earth; and that S.^; 
earth moulded by such a hand, receives the most 
beautiful figure, that hath ever yet appeared in the 
world. 

That particular attention . which appears in God, 
when he is making of man, shows us, that he has a 
particular regard for him, though every thing else be 
immediately conducted by his wisdom. 

But the manner in which he produces the soul, is 
far more wonderful : he does not extract it from mat- 
ter ; be inspires it from above : it is a breath of life, 
that proceeds forth from himself 

When He created the beasts, He said. Let ike wa* 
ter bring forth Jishes ; and after this manner He created ^^' 
the sea-monsters, and every moving creature that 
hath life, that was to fill the waters. He said also. 
Let the earth bring forth every living creature, cattle, and g-*- 
creeping thing. Thus were to spring those living 
souls, of a brutish and bestial life, to whom God al- 
lots no other sphere of action, than some motions de- 
pendent on the body. God calls them forth from the 
womb of the waters, and of the earth ; but that soul, 
whose life was to be an imitation of his own, which 
was to live as himself by reason smd understanding, 
which was to be united to Him, by contemplating 
And loving Him, and which on that account was made 
in his image, could not be derived from matter. 
Gody in fashioning matter, may weiVLlQi\sx^\:i^'^<\l>^ 
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bod^, but turn or fashion it bow He will, He never will 
find in it his own image and likeness. The soul, made 
after his image and capable of being happy in the 
enjoyment of Him, must be produced by a new crea- 
tion ; it must come from above ; and this is what is 
signified by that breath of life, which God breathes 
from bis mouth. 

Let us always remember, that Moses set forth to 
carnal men, by sensible images, pure and intellectual 
truths. 

Let us not fancy that God breathes after the man- 
ner of animals. Let us not fancy that our soul is a 
subtle air, or thin vapour. The breath, which God 
inspires, and ivhich bears in itself the image of God, 
is neither air nor vapour. Let us not believe, that 
our soul is a portion of the divine nature, as some phi- 
losophers have dreamed. God is not a whole that can 
be divided. Though God should have parts, they 
would not be created ones. For the creator, the un- 
created being, could not be composed of creatures. 
The soul is made, and so made that it is no part of the 
divine nature ; but only a substance made after the im- 
age and likeness of the divine nature ; a substance, that 
is ever to continue united to Him that formed it. 
This is the meaning of that divine breathing ] this is 
what that breath of life represents to us. 

Behold, then, man formed ! God forms also out of 
him, the companion He is pleased to give him^ All 
men spring from one marriage, in order to be for ever 
but one and the same family, however dispersed or 
multiplied. 

Our first parents, thus formed, are placed in that 
delightful garden, which is called paradise : God owed 
to himself to make his image happy. 

He gives a command to man, to let him know, that 

he hath a master ; a command relating to a sensible 

thing, because man was made with senses; an easy 

command, because he would render his life as com- 

fortable, as it should be innocent. 

Man does not keep a preoe^l ^i SQ ^^^^ 0;)^^r^^xv^(i 
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lie hearkens to the tempting spirit, and to himself, in- 
stead of hearkening to God only : his fall is inevitable; 
but we must consider it in its origin, as well as in il$ 
consequences. 

God had, at the beginning, made his angels pure 
spirits, and distinct from all matter. He who makes 
nothing but what is good, had created them all in ho- 
liness, and they had it in their power to secure their 
felicity, by a voluntary submission to their creator. 
But whatever is derived from nothing is defective. A 
part of those angels suffered themselves to be seduced 
by self-love. Wo to the creature that delights in it- 
self, and not in God ! ft loses in a moment all its gifts. 
Strange efiect of sin ! those spirits of light became spi- 
rits of darkness : they had no longer any light, but 
what turned to mJicious cunning. A malignant 
envy now took place of love : their native greatness 
now was only pride ; their happiness was changed in- 
to the dismal comfort of getting themselves compa- 
nions in their misery, and their former blessed exer- 
cises to the execrable employment of tempting men. 
The niost perfect of them all, who had also been the 
most proud, proved the most mischievous, as he was 
the most miserable. Man, tvhom God had made a Utile ^^' 
lower than the angels^ by uniting him to a body, be- 
came an object of jealousy to so perfect a spirit : he 
wanted to draw him into his rebellion, that he might 
afterwards involve him in his destruction. Let us hear 
how he bespeaks him, and dive to the bottom of his 
artifices. He addresses himself to Eve, as the weaker 
vessel : but in the person of Ev^, he speaks to her hus- 
band as well as to her : Yea^ hath God said, ye shall ^^ 
not eat of every tree of the garden ? If He hath made 
you reasonable creatures, you ought to know the rea- 
son of every thing: this fruit is not poison t Ye shall^^^'^- 
nuf 9Uf^y dice Bebold, how the spirit of revolt begins! 
The command is disputed, and the obedience is 
brought into doubt. Ye shall he as gods y free and in^OM.^. 
dependent, happ/ in yourselves, wvA viV^^ X\a»«Q^ 
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J ourselves ; ye shall know good and evil : notbiog shall 
e impenetrable to you. By these persuasive argu- 
ments does the deluding spirit set himself up against 
the creator's order, and above his rule. Eve, balf- 
gained, looks upon the fruit, whose beauty promised 

ufe. a- pleasant taste. Finding that God had united in man 
a soul and body, she thought, that in favour of man, 
he might possibly have also annexed to plants super- 
natural virtues, and intellectual giftd to sensible ob- 
jects. After eating of this beautiful fruit, she pre- 
sented of it also to her husband* Behold him dan- 
gerously attacked! Example and complaisance add 
strength to the temptation : be is beguiled into the 
sentiments of the tempter, so powerfully backed j a 
deceitful curiosity, a flattering thought of pride, the 
secret thought of acting spontaneous, and according 
to one's own inclinations, allure and blind him : he is 
willing to make a dangerous trial of his liberty, and 
tastes, with the forbidden fruit, the pernicious sweets 
of pleasing his fancy ; the senses mmgle their allure- 
ments with this new charm, he follows them, he sub- 
mits to them, he makes himself their slave> who was 
before their master. 

At the same time every thing changes to him. The 
earth smiles no longer upon him as formerly ; he shall 
have no more from thence, but by the sweat of bis 
brow ; the sky has no more that serenity of air : the 
animals, which all, even the most odious and fiercei 
were wont to afford him an innocent pastime, assume 
to him hideous forms. God, who had made ^very 
thing for his bappine^, turns every thing in a moment 

.^.^; into his punishment. He is a burden to himself, who 
had enjoyed such self complacency. The rebellion 
of his senses makes him observe in himself somewhat 
shameful. It is no more that first work of the creator, 
in which all was comely. Sin hath nmda m. nt>va work, 
that needeth to be bid. Man can no longer support 
his shame, and would fain cover it from his own eyes. 
But God becomes still moce uk^u^i^octable to him. 
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Tbat great God, who bad made bim after bis likeness, 
and bad given bim senses, as a necessary belp to bis 
understanding, was pleased, sometimes, to sbow bim- 
self to him under a sensible form : roan can no longer 
endure bis presence. He seeks the deepest recesses ^'^^' 
of the woods, to bide himself from the presence of 
him,^\Yho formerly was bis whole happiness. His con- 
science accuses biro before ever God speaks. His wo- 
ful excuses complete bis confusion. He must die : the 
remedy of immortality is taken from him, and a more 
dreadful death, namely, tbat of the soul, is figured to 
him by that bodily death, to which he is condemned. 
But behold our sentence virtually pronounced in bis ! 
God who bad resolved to reward bis obedience in all 
his posterity, the moment he fell from it| condemns 
and smites him, not only in bis own person, but also 
in all his children, as in the most tender and dearest 
part of himself : we are all cursed in our first principle : 
our birth is tainted and infected in its source. 

Let us not here pretend to examine those terrible 
rules of divine justice, by which the biiraan race is 
cursed in its original. Let us adore the judgments of 
God, who looks upon all men as one, in bim, from 
whom he means to make all proceed. Let us also 
look upon ourselves as degraded in our rebellious pa- 
rent, as stigmatized for ever by the sentence, tnat 
dooms him, as banished with bim, and excluded para- 
dise, which he ought to have preserved for our birth* 
place. 

The rules of human justice may help us to enter into 
the depths of divine justice, whereof they are a sha- 
dow : but they can never discover to us the bottom of 
that abyss. Let us believe that the justice, as well as 
mercy of God, will not be measured by those of men, 
and that both have i^ffects far more extensive and pro- 
found. 

But whilst God's severities upon mankind alarm us, 
let us admire, how he turns our eyes to % vciQi^ ^^%;^*^- * 
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nS^i ^^^ ^bjfict. Under the figure of the serpent, whose 
j*S 'crooked windings were a lively image of the danger- 
ous insinuations, and fallacious devices of the evil spi- 
rit, God shows our mother Eve her enemy vanquish- 
ed, and points out to her that blessed seed, which was 
to bruise her vanquisher's head, that is, to humble his 

?ride, and pull down his empire, over the whole earth. 
*his blessed seed was Jesus Christ, the son of a virgin ; 
that Jesus Christ, in whom alone Adam had not sinned, 
because he was to spring from Adam in a divine man- 
ner, and to be conceived, not by man, but by the Holy 
Ghost. 

But before the Saviour should be given us, it was 
fit mankind should by a long experience know, the 
Deed they had of such a succour. Man was then left 
to himself, his inclinations became corrupt, bis enor- 
mities went beyond all bounds, and iniquity covered 
the whole face of the earth. 

Then God meditated a vengeance, the remembrance 
of which he resolved should never be blotted out from 
amon^ men : that of the universal flood, the memory 
of which accordingly is still lasting in, all nations, as 
well as that of the wickedness which occasioned it. 

Let men no longer fancy, that the world moves 
alone ; and that what has been, shall always be, as be- 
ing of Itself. God, who hath made all things, and by 
whom all tbinss subsist, is about to drown both man 
and beast, that is, he is about to destroy the most beau- 
tiful part of his work. 

He had need of nothing, besides himself, to destroy 
what he had made, by a word : but he judged it more 
worthy of him to make bis creatures tbe instrument 
of his vengeance, and he calls tbe waters to ravage tbe 
land already overflowed with wickedness. 

There was found in it however, one just man. 

/ God, before he saved him from the deluge of waters, 

; had preserved him by his grace from the deluge of 

joiqaiiy. His family was reserved to replenish the 

eanby which was about Vo be \>uV ow^ \tixm^wsc soli- 
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tude. By the cares of tbat righteous person, God 
saves the aoimalsi that so man may understand, they 
are made for him, and subjected to bis dominion by 
tkeir creator. 

The world becomes new again, and the earth once 
more rises out of the bosom of the waters $ but in this 
new world there remains an eternal impression of the 
diViae vengeance. Until the flood, all nature was 
stronger! and more vigorous ; by tbat immense body 
of waters, which God brought upon the earth, and by 
their long continuance on it, the juices it contained 
were altered ; the air, clogged with an excessive mois- 
ture, strengthened the principles of corruption ; and 
the old constitution of the world being thus weaken- 
ed, tibe ^buman life, which before would run to near a 
thousand years, gradually decreased : herbs and fruits 
had no longer their former strength, and there was a 
necessity for giving men a more substantial food in the " 
flesh of animals. 

Thus by degrees were to disappear and wear out 
the remains of the primitive institution; and nature 
changed gave man intimation, that God was no more 
the same to him, since he bad been provoked by so 
many crimes. 

Moreover, that long life of the primitive men re-Mant^u 
corded in the annals of the people of God, has notHesto. 
been unknown to other nations, and their ancient tra-^^g. 
ditions have preserved the memory of it. Death &d- ^<^ 
vancing with swifter steps, caused men to feel a speed- Joseph 
ier vengeance ; and as they daily plunged deeper and 4. Heiu 
deeper into wickedness, it was fit they should be like-Sf^?'' 
wise, so to speak, daily plunged deeper in their pu- 
nishment. 

The single change of diet might have intimated to 
them, how much tbeir^'state was growing worse, since 
by becoming weaker, they at the same time became 
more voracious and bloody. Before the time of the 
deluge, the food men found without violence in the 
fiutts, which fell of their own acccnrd, ttad mXVxt Vi^\\y3^> 

12 
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which also dried so fast, was, doubtless, some remaids 
of the primitive innoceocey and of the mildness to 
which we were formed. Now for our nourishment 
we must spill blood, in spite of the horror it naturally 
excites in us; and all the refinements we make use of 
to cover our tables, are srarce sufficient to disguise to 
us the carcases we must devour tu satisfy us. 

But that is the smallest part of our misfortunes. 
Life, already shortened, is still more abridged by the 
violences introducing among mankind. Man, whom 
we saw in the primitive times sparing the life of beasts, 

f^rows now accustomed not to spare even that of his 
ellow-creatures. In vain did Ood, presently after the 
deluge, forbid the shedding of human blood : in vain, 
to preserve some vestiges of the mildness of our na- 
Geiiix.ture, while he allowed to eat the flesh of beasts, had 
^' be reserved the blood. Murders multiplied without 
measure. It is true, that before the flood Cain had 
Gen. sacrificed bis brother to his jealousy. Lamech, sprung 
niuju from Cain, h&d committed the second murder, and we 
^' may believe that more were committed after those 
damnable examples. But wars were not yet invented. 
It was after the deluge, that appeared those ravagers 
of provinces, called conquerors, who, incited by the 
sole glory of command, have exterminated so many 
innocent persons. 
Gea.!. Nimrod, a cursed spawn of Ham, who was cursed 
by his father, began the making of war, only to esta- 
blish an empire to himself. From that time ambition 
hath wantonly sported with the lives of men : nay, 
^ they came the length of killing each other in cold 
blood : the height of glory, and the most noble of all 
arts, was to put one another to death. 

Such were the beginnings of the woUd, as the his- 
tory of Moses represents them to us : beginnings hap- 
py at first, but afterwards bie with mischiefs : with re- 
spect to God, who makes all things ever admirable ; 
8uch| in short, that we learn by revolving them in our 
miod, to <;onsider the universe and mankind ever UMr 
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d€r the band of the creator, brought out of nothing by 
his word, preserved by his goodness, governed by his 
wisdom, punished by his justice, delivered by his mer- 
cy, and ever subject to his power. 

This is not the universe philosophers have conceived 
it, formed, according to some, by a fortuitous con- 
course of atoms, or which, according to the wisest of 
them, furnished its matter to its author, which conse- 
qfuently depends on him, neither in the esbence of its 
being, nor first estate, and ties him up to certain laws, 
which himself cannot violate. 

Moses, and our ancient fathers, whose traditions 
Moses hath collected, afford us other notions. The 
Grod he hath declared to us, hath a very different pow- 
er : be can do and undo just as he pleases ; he giveth 
laws to nature, and abrogates them when he will. 

If, in order to make himself known in times, when 
the greatest pftrt of cnea had forgot him. He wrought 
astonishing miracles, and forced nature to recede from 
ber most constant laws. He by so doing, continued 
to demonstrate, that He was her absolute master, and 
that his will is the only bond, that keeps up the order 
of the world. 

And this was just what men had forgot : the stabili- 
ty of so beautiful an order served now only to persuade 
them, that that order had ever been, and that it waf 
from itself : whereby they were prompted to worship 
either the world in generals or the stars, the elements, 
and, in short, all those great bodies which compose it* 
God hath therefore shown to mankind a goodness wor« 
thy of himself, in reversing, upon remarkable occa- 
sions, that order, which not only no longer struck them, 
because they were accustomed to it, but which even 
prompted them, so grossly were they blinded, to ima- 
gine eternity and independence elsewhere than in God. 

The histoiy of the people of God attested by its 
own progression, and by the religion, as well of those 
who wrote it, as of those, who have preserved it with 
SD much care, has kept, as in a idSM\A t^^^X^t^ >isi^ 
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I memory of those miracles, and gires us thereby a true 
idea of the supreme dominion of God, Almicbty mas- 
ter of bis creatures, whether to hold them subject to 
the general laws he hath established, or to give them 
others, when he judges it necessary by some surpris* 
ing stroke to awasen sleeping mankmd. 

Such is the God, whom Moses hath proposed to us 
in his writings, as the only one we ought to serve ; 
such the Gud, whom the patriarchs worshipped before 
ever Mose^ was; in a word, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob ; to whom our father Abraham was 
willing to offer up his only son ; of whom Melchise- 
dec, the type of Jesus Christ, was high priest; to 
whom our father Noah sacrificed, upon coming out of 
the ark ; whom righteous Abel had acknowledged in 
offering to him of his most precious substance ; whom 
Seth, given to Adam instead of Abel, had made known 
to his children, called also the children of God ; whom 
Adam himself bad set forth to his descendants, as himi 
out of whose hands he had lately come, and* who alone 
could put an end to the woes of his unhappy po8« 
terity. 

O excellent philosophy, which eives us such pure 
ideas of the author of our being \ Excellent tradition, 
that preserves to us the memory of his glorious works ! 
How holy the people of God, since by an uninterrupt* 
ed succession, from the foundation of the world down 
to our days, they have ever preserved so holy a tradi* 
tion and philosophy ! 
VL But as the people of God began under the patriarch 
bwT Abraham, to take a more regular form, it will be ne* 
^^^cessary, Sir, to dwell with you a little upon that great 
*'*'• man- 
He was bom about three hundred and fifty years 
after the flood, at a time, when human life, thouch re* 
duced to narrower limits, was still very long. Ifoah 
was but just dead ; Shem his eldest son was yet alive, 
mdA Abraham might have passed the most of his days 
vrith bim. 



I 
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figure then to yourself the world still new, and still, 
SO to speak, drenched in the waters of the deluge, 
when men, so near the origin of things, bad no occa- 
sion, in order to know the unity of God, and the ser« 
Tice that was due to him, for any thing but the tradi- 
tion which bad been preserved of it from Adam and 
Noah : a tradition otherwise so cpnformable to the 
light of reason, that one would have thought so clear 
and important a truth could never have been darken- 
ed or forgotten among men. Such is the first state of 
religion, which continued down to Abraham, when to 
know the greatness of God, men had only to consult 
their reason and memory. 

But reason was weak and corrupted, and propor^ 
lionablj as men removed further from the origin ot\ 
things, they confounded the ideas they had received ^ 
from their ancestors. The untoward, or ill-taught 
children, would no longer believe their old decrepit 
grand-sires, whom they scarcely knew after so many 

{generations; human sense brutified» (if I may be al-^ 
owed the term) could rise no more to intellectual ob- ' 
jects, and men choosing no longer to worship aught but 
what they saw, idolatry diffused itself over the whole 
world. 

The spirit, who had beguiled the first man, tasted 
now, the full fruit of his seduction, and beheld the 
complete effect of his saying, ye shaUbe as gods. From 
the moment he uttered it, he designed to confound in 
men the idea of God with that of the creature, and 
to divide^ a name, whose majesty consists in being in- 
communicable. His ETcheme succeeded. Men swal- 
lowed up in flesh and blood, bad, however, preserved 
an obscure idea of the divine power, which maintained 
itself by its own force ; but being blended with the im- 
age, that entered by their senses, made them fall dowR 
and worship all things in which there appeared any 
activity or power/ Thus the sun and stars, which 
made their mfluences felt at such a distance, the fire 
and elementSi whose effects were so uni?ersal| became 

12* 
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fhe first objects of public adoraiion. The great kings 
and conquerors, who were so mighty in the earth, and 
the authors of inventions useful to human life^ had soon 
aAer divine honours paid them. Men subjected them- 
selves to the tyranny of their senses ; the senses deci- 
ded every thing, and made, in spite of reason, all the 
gods that were adored upon earth. 

How wide!/ distant did man now seem from bis first 
institution ! • nd how was the imase of Ood defaced 
in him ! Could God have made him with those per* 
verse inclinations, that were daily more and more 
declaring themselves ? And did not that amazing pro* 
pensity he had to submit to every thing but bis natu* 
ral Lord, betray too visibly the strange hand, by which 
God's workmanship had been so deeply altered in the 
, human mind, that scarce could &ny trace ofit be found ? 
Driven by that blind impulse which swayed him, he 
hurriied into idolatry, nor was any thing able to stop 
his career. So great an evil made a wonderful prog- 
tess. But lest it should infect all mankind, and uttei^ 
extinguish the knowledge of God, that great God, 
called from on high his servant Abraham, in whose 
family ho meant to establish his worship, and preserve 
the ancient belief, as well of the creation of the uni- 
verse, as of the particular providence, with which he 
governs human things. 

Abraham has ever been celebrated in the east. It 

is not only the Hebrews that look upon him as their fa- 

^^•^g^tber: the Idumeans boast the same original. Ish* 

mael, the son of Abraham, is known among the Arar 

bians, as the fountain from whence they sprung. Cir* 

jl^ei^-cumcision is continued with them, as the mark of 

3t- * their origin, and they have at all times received it, not 

on the eighth day, after the manner of the Jews, but 

x^25at their thirteenth year, as the scripture informs us, it 

Fo^iyh. ^^^s given to their father Ishmael ; a custom which 

^'Ui^still.prevails among the Mahometans. Other Arabian 

^tu. nations commemorate Abraham and Keturah, and 

wsSitbejr are the 'same the scripture derives from that 
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jnarriagt. This patriarch was a Chaldean^ and diosecat 

Eeople, famed (or their astrooomical obserrations, ^; 
aye counted Abraham as one of their most learned ^j^^ 
observers. The Syrian historians have made him ■{»<>• 
king of Damascus though a stranger, and cume from i.l^8. 
the confines of Babylon, and they tell that he quitted ^^ 
the kingdom of Damascus, in order to settle in the ^' ^^ 
country of the Canaanites, afterwards called Judea. ^ ul 
But it is better worth while to observe what the his-xiu ii. 
tory of the people of God relates to us concerning ounu. 
this ereat man. We have seen, that Abraham follow- ^^' 
«d the kind of life, which the ancients did before al|u>^|^ 
the world was reduced into kingdoms. He reigned in^at ^ 
bis family, with which he embraced that pastoral life^i^jM. 
go noted for its simplicity and innocence ; rich in ^ ^ 
flocks, in slaves, and in money ; but without lands, y^' 
and without inheritance, and yet he lived in a foreign Er/ix- 
kingdom, respected, and independent as a prince. 
His piety and integrity, protected by God, won him SSuLc. 
this respect. He treated as an equal with kings, who 
courted his alliance, and thence came to the ancient 
opinion, that he made himself a king. Though his 
Ufe was simple and peaceful, he knew how to make 
war, but only in defence of bis oppressed allies. He 
defended them, and revenged them by a signal victory. 
He restored them all their riches, retaken from the en«^"^, 
emies, without reserving any thing, but the tilhe,^^* 
which he offered to God, and the portion that belong- 
ed to the auxiliary troops which he had carried to 
battle. Moreover, after so great a service, he refu- 
sed to receive the presents of the kings with an un-xi^ii. 
paralleled magnanimity, and could not endure that any ^• 
man should boast, he had made Abraham rich. He 
would owe nothing but to God who protected him, 
and whom alone he followed with perfect faith and 
obedience. • 

Guided by that faith he had left his native country, ^-^^ 
to come into a land which God showed him. God, 
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who bad called him, and rendered him worthy of his 
covenant, concluded it upon these conditions. 
^' He declared to him that he would be bis Grod^ and 
*i9- the God of his children, that is, that he would be their 
protector, and that they should serre him as the only 
God, creator of heaven and earth. 
^^ He promised to htm and to his seed after Am, a land 
(namely that of Canaan) for an everlasting posses-* 
sion^ and for the seat of religion. 
tS^i. ^^^ Abraham had no children, and Sarah his wife 
\t.c6. was barren. God sware to him by himself, and by his 
^^ *^ eternal truth*, that of him and that woman should spring 
a nation, that should equal the stars of heaven, and 
the sand of the sea for multitude. 

But here comes the most memorable article of the 
divine promise. All nations were running headlong 
^^ into idolatry. God promised to the holy patriarch, 
xvui48.that in him, and in his seed, all those blinded nations, 
which had forgot their creator, should be blessed, that 
is, restored to the knowledge of him, wherein alone 
true blessing is to be found. 

By this saying Abraham is made father of the faith- 
ful, and his posterity is chosen to be the source, 
whence the blessing is to flow throughout the whole 
earth* 

In this promise was included the coming of the Mes- 
siab, so Often foretold to our fathers, but always fore- 
told as him, who was to be the saviour of the Gren- 
tiles, and of all the nations of the world. 

Thus that blessed seed promised to Eve, became 
also the seed and offspring of Abraham. 

Such is the foundation of the covenant ; such its 

conditions. Abraham received the token of it in cir- 

j^ cumcision, a ceremony, the proper effect of which 

was to signify, that that holy man belonged to God witk 

all his family. , 

^^^ Abraham was childless when G04I began to bless 

»r.2r his race. God gave him no seed for several years. 

^f^, A/lervrards be had Ishmael, who was to be father oi 
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a great nation^ but not of that chosen people so f^j;"'- 
loDg promised to Abrabam. Tbe father oi the cho- 
sen people was to spring from biro, and bis wife Sarah, 
who was barren. At length, thirteen years after Ish- ^Jf 
mael, came tbat so long wished for child : he was na- 
med Isaac, that is laughter^ a child of joy, a child of 
miracle, a child of promise who shows by bis birth, 
that the true children of Ood are bom of grace. 

This blessed child was now grown up, and uf an age SS.' 
in which his father might expect other children bj 
him, when ail of a sudden God command^'d him to 
offer him up. To what trials is faith exposed ! Abra- 
ham carried lisaac to the mountain which God had told 
him of, and was going to sacrifice that son, in whom 
alone, God promised to make him father both of his 
people and of the Messiah. Isaac presented bis bo- 
som to the knife, which his father held ready to pierce 
it. God, satisfied with tbe obedience of both father 
and son, wants no more of them. After these two 
great men had given the world so lively and beautiful 
a type of tbe voluntary oblation of Jesus Christ, and 
tasted in smrit the bitterness of tbe cross, they are 
judged truly worthy to be bis ancestors. The faith- ^ 
fulness of Abraham makes God confirm to him all his ^^ 
promises, and bless anew not only his family, but also 
m his family, all the nations of the earth. 

Accordingly, he continued bis protection to Isaao 
his son, and Jacob his grandson. They were imita- 
tors of him, adhering like him to the primitive faith, 
to tbe primitive way of life, which was the pastoral, to 
tbe primitive government of mankind, where every fa- 
ther of a family was prince in his house. Thus, 
amidst the changes daily introducing among men, holy 
antiquity revived in religion, and in the behaviour of 
4i:)raham and his children. 

Therefore (jod repeated to Isaac and to Jacob, the ^'n. 
promises he had made to Abraham ; and as be had n^J|' 
called himself the God of Abrabam, be took also the 13, i^ 
name of the God of Isaac, and of lh« God ol H^^^^^ 
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Under his protection those three greit men begun 
to sojourn in the land of Canaan : but only as stran* 
^ gers, and without possessine; a foot of land in it ; till the 
lamine drew Jacob into Egypt, where his children 
multiplying, soon became a great nation ab God had 
proini-^ed. 

Moreover, though that people whom God caused to 
be born in his covenant, was to be propagated by gen- 
eration, and though the blessing was to Follow the 
blood, that great Ood, nevertheless, manifested in 
them the election of his grace. For, after having 
chosen Abraham from amidst the nations, among the 
children of Abraham he chose Isaac, and of Isaac's 
twins he chose Jacob, to whom be gave the name of 
Israel. 

Jacob bad twelve children, who were the twelve pa* 
triarcbs, beads of the twelve tribes. They all were 
to enter into the covenant : but Judah was chosen 
among all his brethren, to be father of the kings of 
Israel, and father of the Messiah, so long promised to 
his ancestors. 

The time was to come, that ten tribes being cut off 
from the people of God, for their infidelity, the pos* 
terity of Abraham should preserve their primitive 
blessing, that is, religion, the land of Canaan, and the 
hopes of the Messiah, only in the tribe of Judafai 
which was to give name to the rest of the Israelites, 
who were called Jews and to the whole country which 
was named Judea. 

Thus the divine election appears still, eren in that 
carnal people, who were to be presenred by ordinary 
propagation. 

Jacob saw in spirit the secret of this election. When 
^' he was about to die, and his children around his bed 
were craving the blessing of so good a father, God dis- 
covered to him the state of the twelve tribes, when 
they should be in the promised land : he unfolded i% 
in a few words, and those few words contain innume^ 
rable mysteries. 
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Tbough all he says of Judah's brethren be express- 
ed with an extraordinary dignity, and bespeaks a man 
transported beyond himself by the spirit of God ; yet 
when he comes to Judah, he rises still higher. Judahj ^S'g 
says he, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; thy 
hand shall be on the neck of thine enemies : thy father* s 
children shall bow down before thee. Judah ts a lion^s 
whelp ; from the prey, my son, thou art gone up : he 
stooped down, he couched as a lion, and as an old lion : 
who shall rouse him up ? The sceptre, (that is, the au- 
thority,) shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver i 
from between his feet, uxdl Shiioh come^ and unto him I ' 
shall the gathering qfthe people be : or, according to 
another reading, which is, perhaps, no less ancient, 
but which in the main differs nothing from this, until he 
come^for whom things are reserved^ and the rest as we 
have above recited it. 

The sequel of the prophecy literally refers to the 
country which the tribe of Judah was to possess in the 
holy land. But the former part of it, take it how we 
will, can signify nothing else, than Him, who was to 
be the son of God, the minister and interpreter of his 
will, the accomplishment of his promises, and the 
king of the new people, that is, the Messiah, or the 
Liord's anointed. 

Jacob speaks of hi ra expressly to Judah only, from 
whom that Messiah was to spring : he comprehends 
JD the destiny of Judah alone that of the whole nation, 
which, after its dispersion, was to see the remf^ant of 
the other tribes re*united under Judah's standards. 

All the terms of the prophecy are clear : there is 
only the word sceptre, which the custom of our Ian* 
guage might make us take for the royalty alone ; 
whereas, in the sacred language, it signifies, in general, 
power, authority, magistracy. This use of the word 
18 to be met with in evenr page of scripture : it ap-^ 
pears even manifestly in Jacob's prophecy ; and the 
patriarch means, that in the days of the Messiah all 
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authority should cease ia the house of Judah, which 
implies the total overthrow of a state. 

Thus the times of the Messiah are marked out here 
by a double change. By the first the kingdom of Ju* 
dab, and of the Jewish nation, is threatened with its 
final ruin. By the second, there is to arise a new king* 
dom, not only of one people, but of aU nations, of 
whom the Messiah is to be the head and hope. 
li. 1st. In scripture style, the Jewish people is called in the 
RonLz. singular number, and by way of eminence, the people^ 
uiiior, the people of God; and when we find many people^ . 
^ ^ or, the nations f those who are versed in the scriptureSi 
^s-^i^'i* understand the other nations, who bad been ako pro* 
mised to the Messiah in the prophecy of Jacob.' 

That great prophecy ^Kimprebends, in a few words» 
the whole history of the Jewish people, and of the 
Christ, who is promised to them. It points out the 
whole progress of the people of God^ nor is its effect 
yet ceased. 

But 1 do not intend to make you a commentary 
upon it : you will have no occasion for that, since by 
barely observing the progress of the people of Ood, 
you will see the sense of the oracle unfolded of itself, 
and simple events shall be its interpreters* 
uSSL ^^^^^ the death of Jacob, ^the people of God so- 
or the journed in Egypt, till the time of the mission of Mo- 
law^^ses, that is, about two hundred years. 
r^^ Thus 4dO years passed away, before God gavie bis 
oHbr P^<>pl^ ^be land he had promised them. 
peoi^ He meant to accustom his elect to rely upon his 
pi^iBi^ promise, with firm confidence, that it would be fulfilled 
^**"^'8ooner or later, and always in the time appointed by 

his eternal providence. 
xT^ia ^^^ iniquity of the Amorites, whose land and ^oils 
be resolved to give them, was not yet, as he declares 
to Abraham, come to the height for which he waited, 
in order to deliver them up to the severe and unpity- 
ing vengeance, that he intended to wreak upon theoi 
bjr the jbands of his chosen people. 
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It was fit to give ihia people time to multiply, so as^^*'^,, 
to be in a conditioD to fill the land, tbat was destined 
them, and to take possession of it by force, by exter- 
minating its inhabitants accursed of God. 

He was willing tbat tbey should undergo in Egypt 
a bard and insupportable captivity, that wtien deliver- 
ed by unheard of wonders, they might love their de- 
liverer^ and eternally celebrate bis mercies. 

Such was the order of God's counsels, as he him- 
self hath revealed them, in order to teach us to fear 
Him, to adore Him, to love Him, and to wait for Him 
with faith and patience. 

The time being arrived, be hears the cries of bis 
people cruelly afflicted by the Egyptians, and sends 
Moses to deliver his children from their tyranny. 

He makes himself known to tbat great man, more f^^'^ 
than he bad ever done to any man living. lie appears 
to him in a manner equally glorious and comforting : 
he declares to him, that b6 is He, who is. All that is 
before him is but a shadow. I am, says he, that lam : ]^]\_ 
being and perfection belong to Me alone. He assumes 
a new name, which denotes being and life in Him as 
in their source; and it is, under that great name of 
God, terrible, mysterious, incommunicable, that he 
will henceforth be served. 

I shall not give you a particular detail of the plagues fx?«. 
of Egypt, or of the hardness of Pharaoh's heart, or of 
the iMissage of the Red Sea, or of the thunderings, 
lightnings, noise of the trumpet, or of the smoke that 
was seen by the people on Mount Sinai. God there 
wrote with bis own hand, upon two tables of stone, 
the fundamental precepts of religion and society : he 
dictated the rest to Moses with a loud voice. To '^*^' 
maintain this law in its full force, he bad ordevs to "•n*^ 
form a venerable assembly of seventy elders, which '*" 
might be called the senate of the people of God, and 
the perpetual council of the nation- God appeared 
publicly, and caused bis law to be pubU^h^A \tv Vvv^ 

1» 
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presence, with an astonishing demonstration offals ma- 
jesty and power. 

Till then God bad given nothing in writing, that 
could be a rule to man. The children of Abraham 
had only circumcisiony and the ceremonies, that ac» 
companied it, as a token of the covenant, which God 
bad made with that chosen race. They were distin- 
guished by this token from the nations that worshiped 
ikise deities : moreover, they preserved themselves in 
God's covenant, by the remembrance they bad of the 
promises made to their fathers, and were known as a 
people, who served the God of Abrahami Isaac and 
Jacob. God ivas so strangely forgot, that it was ne- 
cessary to distinguish him by tbe name of those who 
had been his worshipers, and of whom he was also the 
declared protector. 

This great God would no longer leave to the bare 
memory of men the mysteries, of religion, and of his 
covenant. It was time to set stronger barriers to 
idolatry, which was overflowing all mankind, and like 
to extinguish totally the remains of natural light. 

Ignorance and blindness had prodigiously increa- 
sed in the days of Abraham. In his time, and a little 
after, the knowledge of God appeared also in Pales- 
tine and in Egypt. Melchizedek, king of Salem, was 
S?**i8 '^^ priest of the Most High God, possessor of heaven 
m.' 'and earth. Abimelecb king of Gerar, and his success 
sor of the same name, feared God, sware by his name, 
ccnvj^and admired his power. The threatenings of this 
23.' great God were dreaded by Pharaoh, king of Egypt ; 
S^^Sut in Moses's time, those nations were perverted. 
STit, The true God was no more known in Egypt, as the 
51^^^ God of all the nations of the world, but as tbe God 
1,3^ of the Hebrews. Men worshiped the ver^ beasts and 
Kxod.* reptiles. Every thing was god, but God himself; and 
'"*'^the world which God had made to manifest his power, 
seemed to have become a temple of idols. Mankind 
went so grossly astray, as to worship their own vices 
nnd passions *, nor must we bo. ^&Voii\^V\^d at it. There 
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was no power more unavoidable, or more tyrannical 
than theirs. Man, accustomed to think every thing 
divine, that was powerful, as he felt hiniself drawn to 
vice by an irresistible force, came easily to believe 
that force without him, and soon made a God of it. 

Thence it was that unchaste love iiad so many al-Jj^^^*^ 
tars, and that the most horrid impurities began to be 
mingled with the sacrifices. 

Cruelty entered into them at the same time. Guil- 
ty man, racked with the sense of his wickedness, and 
looking upon ih« deitj 10 an •nomy, thought he could 
not appease him with ordinary victims. He must shed 
human blood along with that of beasts : a blind fear 
drove fathers to offer up their children, and to burn 
them to their gods instead of incense. These sacri- 
fices were common in the days of Moses, and made 
hut a part of those horrible iniquities of the Amorites, 
whose vengeance God committed to the Israelites. 

But they were not peculiar to those people. It isj*^*** 
well known, that in all nations of the world, without^^e 
excepting one, men have sacrificed their fellow crea-GaLvi. 
tures ; and there is not a place on the face of the nb?Lr. 
earth where they have not served some of those dis- ™' 
mal and shocking deities, whose implacable hatred to ^^^^ 
mankind required such sort of victims. Sbjm, 

Amidst so much ignorance, man came to worship d^st. 
the very work of. his own hands. He thought himself j^n^- 
able to lodge divinity in statues, and so profoundly for-g®^^^; 
got that God had made him, that he thought in his 
turn he might m?ike a god. Who could believe it, 
did not experience convmce us, that so stupid and bru- 
tal an error was not only the most universal, but even 
the most inveterate and incorrigible among men. 
Thus we must own, to the confusion of mankind, that 
the first truths, that truth which the world proclaims, 
that truth, whose in^pressioh is the most powerful, was 
now the farthest from the sight of man. Tradition, 
which preserved it in their minds, though yet cle^K> 
and sufficiently present wij^ii th^mi \i^d \}cie^ \^^^ti ^- 
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tentive to it, was ready to vanish away ; monstrous fa- 
bles, as full of impiety as extravagance, assumed 
lis place* The moment was come, when the truth, 
so ill kept in the memory of men, could no longer be 
preserved but by writing : and God having, moreover, 
resolved to form his people to virtue by laws more ex- 
pressly, and in greater number, he resolved at the same 
time to give them in writing. 

Moses was called to this work. That great man 
collected the the history of past ages, those of Adam» 
Noah, Abraham, laaac, Jacob, and tliat of Joseph, or, 
rather that of God himself, ainl of his wondrous acts. 

Ho had no need to dig very deep for the traditions 
of his ancestors. He was born an hundred years after 
the death of Jacob. The old ^len of his time might 
have conversed several years with that holy patriarch : 
the memory of Joseph, and of the wonders God had 
done by that great minister of the kings of Egypt, was 
still fresh. Two or three men's lives reached as far 
back as Noah, who had seen the children of Adam, and 
touched, so to speak, the origin of things. 

Thus the ancient traditions of mankind, and those 
of Abraham's family, were not hard to recollect : the 
memory of them was yet alive, and we need not won* 
der if Moses, in his Genesis, speaks of things that hap^ 
pencd in the first ages as certamties, of which.too there 
were still to be seen remarkable monuments, both 
in the neighbouring nations, and in the land of Ca- 
naan. 

Whilst Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had inhabited 
that land, they had every where erected monuments 
of the things which had befallen them. There were 
still to be shown the places where they bad inhabited ; 
the wells they had digged in those dry countries, to 
water their families and flocks ; the mountains, where** 
on they had sacrificed to God, and on which be 
bad appeared to them ; the stones they had erected 
or piled up, for a memorial to posterity ; and the 
tombs, whexwi their sacted ^Vi«a ^^te deposited^ 
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The memory of those great men was recent, not only 
in the whole country, but likewise over ail the east ; 
where several famous nations have never forgot that 
they came of their race. 

Thus, when the Hebrew people entered the prom- 
ised land, every thing there celebrated their ancestors ; 
both cities and mountains, nay the very stones there 
spoke of those wondrous men, and of the astonishing 
visions, by which God had confirmed them in the prim* 
itive and true belief. 

They, that are ever so little acquainted with anti- 
quity, know how curious the first times were in erect- 
ing and preserving such monuments, and how care* 
fuiJy posterity retained the occasions, on which they 
had been set up. This was one way of writing his- 
tory : stones have pome since to be fashioned and 
polished : and statues have succeeded, after pillars, 
to the gross and solid masses erected in the first 
times. 

We have even great reason to believe, that in the 
lineage (vherein the knowledge of God was preserved, 
they preserved also in writing, memoirs of ancient 
times. 

For men have never been without this care. At 
least, it is certain, that a sort of carols or songs were 
made, which fathers taught their children ; and which, 
being sung at the feasts and assemblies, perpetuated 
the memory of the most signal actions of past ages. 

This gave birth to poetry, varied, in process of time, 
into several forms, the most ancient of which is still 
preserved in the odes and hymns used by all the an- 
cients, and even at present by the nations, who have 
Dot the use of letters, to pratise the deity and great 
men. 

The style of those canticles is bold, uncommon, yet 
natural, in that it is suited to represent nature in its 
transports, bounding, for that reason, by quick and 
impetuous sallies, free from the ordinary ties, which 
regular discourse requires, at \Ue sa^ux^ X\vsk^ ^^\fi:^\^- 
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hended in harmonious numbers vrblcb aogment its 
force ; it surprises the ear, catches the imagination, 
moves the heart, and more easily imprints itself upon 
the memory. 

Among all the nations of the world, that in which 
^^^^ such songs were most in use, was the people of God. 
^r^ Moses mentions a great many of them, which he de- 
p-ioiL nominates by the first verses, because the people knew 
''"' the rest. He made two of this kind himself. The 
first sets before our eyes the triumphant passage of the 
Red Sea, and the enemies of the people of God, 
some already drowned, and others half dead with fear. 
By the second, Moses confounds the ingratitude of the 
people, by celebrating the goodness and wonders of 
God. Following ages imitated him. It was God and 
bis wondrous ivorks, that made the subject of the odes 
they composed : God inspired them himself, and 
there was properly none but the people of God to whom 
poetry came by inspiration. 

Jacob had pronounced in this mystical language, the 
oracles, which contained the destiny of his children, 
that so each tribe might the more easily retain what 
concerned it, and learn to praise him, who was no'Iess 
glorious in his predictions, than faithful in their ac- 
complishment. 

Such be the means, which God made use of, to pre- 
serve down to Moses the memory of things past. That 
great man, instructed by all these means, and raised 
above them by the Holy Ghost, hath wrote the works 
of God, with an exactness and simplicity, which at* 
tracts belief and admiration, not to him, but to God 
himself. 

He joined to things past, which contained the origin, 
and ancient traditions of God's people, the wonoers 
which God actually wrought for their deliverance. Of 
this he produces to the Israelites bo other witness thaD 
their own eyes. Moses does not tell them things that pass* 
ed in impenetrable recesses, and deep winding caves; 

be does not speak iQ \b.^ cloudb ; be particularises. 
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and circumstantiates every thing, as a man, who is not 
afraid to be belied. He founds all their laws, and 
their whole constitution on the wonders they had seen. 
Those wonders were nothing less than nature changed 
all of a sudden, upon different occasions, for their de- 
liverance, and for the punishment of their enemies ; 
the sea divided^ the dry land disclosed, a bearenly 
bread, abundant water gushing from the rocks at the 
stroke of a rod, heavens giving them a visible signsd 
to direct their march, and other like miracles, which 
they saw for forty years- 

The people of Israel were no more intelligent, or 
more refined than the other nations, who being wholly 
given up to their senses, could not conceive an invis* 
ible Grod. On the contrary, they were gross and re* 
bellious, as mucbj or more than any other people. 
But that God, though invisible in his nature, rendered 
himself so perceptible by continual miracles, and Mo- 
ses inculcated them with so much energy, that at last 
this carnal people suffered themselves to be touched 
by that pure idea of a God, who made all by his 
word ; of a God, who was only spirit, only reason and 
intelligence. 

In this manner, while idolatry, so greatly increased 
since Abraham, covered the whole face of the earth, 
the sole posterity of that patriarch was exemjit from 
it. Their enemies bore them this testimony, and the 
nations, wherein the truth of tradition was not yet whol- 
ly extinguished, cried out with astonishment. He hath 
not beheld iniquity in Jacobs neither hath he seen per- ^'{{|» 
terseness in Israel. Surely there is no enchantment ^^.^ 
against Jacobs neither is there any divination against 
Jurael : the Lord his God it withhim^ and the shout of 
a king is among them. 

In order to imprint on their minds the unity of God, 
and the perfect uniformity he required in his worship^ 
.Moses often repeats, that in the promised land this][{f<^-^^ 
one God would choose a place, in which alone the i^' i^ 

fcastS; the sacrificei^ aad the yiMq ^\3^\s% ^^\:m^ ' 
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should be perrormed. In the meantime, till this de- 
sired place should be found, while the people wander- 
ed in the wilderness, Moses built the tabernacle, a mo- 
ving temple, where the children of Israel presented 
their petitions to the God, who had made heaven and 
earth, and who thought no scorn to journey, if I may 
so say, along with them, and to be their guide. 

Upon this principle of religion, upon this sacred 
foundation was the whole law built ; a law holy, just, 
and good, wise, provident, and simple, which connect- 
ed the society oi men with one another, by the sacred 
society of man with God. To these holy institutions 
^V he added noble ceremonies, feasts, which recalled the 
wviil. memory of the miracles, whereby the children of Is- 
rael had been delivered ; and, what no other lawgiv- 
er had ever presumed to do, express assurances, that 
all should go well with them, so long as they lived sub- 
ject to the law, whereas their disobedience should be 
pursued with nianifest and inevitable vengeance. FIc 
must have been warranted by God, to give such a 
foundation to his laws, and the issue has evinced, that 
Moses did not speak of his own head. 

As to the great number of rites he enjoined the He- 
brews, though ihey now may seem superfluous, they 
were then necessary, in order to distinguish the peo- 
ple of God from other nations, and served as a barrier 
to idolatry, lest it should have drawn aside that chosen 
people along with all the rest. 

To maintain religion, and all the traditions of the 
people of God, among the twelve tribes, one was 
made choice of, to whom God allotted for its portion, 
together with the tithes and oblations, the care of sa- 
cred things. Levi and his children are themselves 
consecrated to God, as the tithe of all the people. 
Out of Levi Aaron is chosen to be high priest, and 
the priesthood made hereditary in his family. 

Thus the altars have their ministers ^ the law hatb 
its advocates; and the progress of God's people is tes- 
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tified by the succession of its priests, which goes on 
without interruption, from Aaron the first of them. 

But what was most excellent in this law, was, that it 
prepared the way for one more august, less incumber* 
ed with ceremonies, and more productive of virtues. 

Moses, to keep the people in expectation of this 
law, assures them of the coming of that great prophet^ 
who was to spring from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, j^^nl 

XTiC Jjvrti th^ <Crt»^ o€ky« bo^ ^mU-r^tm vcp unto ^Cfi (Cf***^^ 

prophet from the midst ofthee^ of thy brethren^ like unto 
tne : unto him shaU ye hearken. That prophet, like 
unto Moses, a lawgiver as himself, who can be be, but 
the Messiah, whose doctrine was one day to rule and 
sanctify the world. 

Until bira there was no prophet to arise in Israel 
like unto Moses, to whom God should speak face to^^^^ 
face, and who should give laws to his people : and so 
till the time of the Messiah, the people at all times, 
and in all difficulties rely upon Moses only. As Romo 
revered the laws of Romulus, Numa and the twelve ta« 
bles ; as Athens bad recourse to those of Solon ; as 
Lacedemon preserved and respected those of Lycur-? 
gus ; the Hebrew people cohtinually pleaded those of 
Moses. And, indeed, so well had the lawgiver ad- 
justed all things, that none had ever any occasion to 
make the least alteration in them. Therefore the 
body of the Jewish law is not a collection of different 
statues, made at different times and occasions. Moses, 
enlightened by the spirit of God, had foreseen every 
thing. We see no statutes of David, Solomon, Jeho- 
shaphat, or Hezekiab» though all three zealous for jus- 
tice. The good princes had only to cause the law of JJg** 
Moses to be observed, and contented themselves with fcc. 
recommending the observance of it to their succes-iv.l.' 
sors. To add to it, or diminish from it one title, was*""^' 
an attempt, the people looked upon with horror. They 
had occasion for the law every moment, to regulate 
not only the feasts, sacrifices, and ceremonies, but also 
all other public and private a.c\ioxiB> VraX^^ ^^\!^x«su^&\ 
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marriages, successioDS, funerals, the very fashion of 
their dress, and, in general, every thing relating to 
manners. There were no other books, wherein to 
study the precepts of a good life* They were to pe- 
ruse it, and meditate upon it night and day ; to collect 
sentences from it, and to have them always before 
their eyes. It was therein the children learned to 
read. The only rule of education, that was given to 

ibctr parooto, w»« tn teach thpm, id inoulikatc upOii 

them, to make them observe that holy law, whicb 
alone could render them wise from their infancj'* 

j^jo Thus it was to be in every body's hands. Besides 

'** 'the constant reading every one was bound to give it 
in private, there was every seven years, in the solemn 

?ui\ IbJ^^** of release and rest, a public reading, and, as it 
were, a new publication made of it, at the feast of tab- 
ernacles, when all the people were assembled for 

Juikeight days. Moses caused the original of Deuterono- 
my to be deposited in the side of the ark : this was an 
abridgment of the whole law. But to prevent its 
being altered in the course of time^ through the mal- 
ice or negligency of men, besides the copies that were 
current among the people, authentic transcripts of it 
were made, which being carefully revised and kept by 
the priests and Levitcs, were used instead of originals* 
The kings, (for Moses had well foreseen, that his peo* 

Ele would at length have kings, as all other nations) the 
ings, I say, were obliged, by an express law of Deu- 
^«Vg^ teronomy, to receive from the hands of the priests^ 
one of those transcripts thusreligiously corrected, that 
they might write it, and read therein all the days of 
their life. 1 he copies so revised by public authority, 
were had in singular veneration with all th^ people : 
they regarded them as proceeding immediately from 
the hands of Moses, as pure and entire as God had 
dictated them to him. An ancient book of that strict 
:2Kinsiand religious correctness, having been found in the 
^AiSa-bouse of the Lord, under the rei^n of Josiab, or per- 
/Ji4r' ^V^ i^ ^^^ ^^^ original itself> vrbich Moses bad cacas^ 
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)ed to be put In the side of the ark, excited the piety 
of that good king, and proved an occasion of his bring- 
ing that people to repentance. The great effects 
wrought at all times by the public reading of this law, 
^re innumerable. In a word, it was a perfect book, 
which being annexed by Moses to the history of the 
people of God, taught them at once their origin, their 
religion, their polity, their manners, their philosophy, 
every thing that tends to regulate life, every thing that 
unites and forms society, good and bad examples, the 
reward of the one, and the rigorous punishments that 
had attended the other. 

By this admirable discipline, a people, come out 
of slavery, and kept forty years in a desart, arrives 
Alii formed at the land they are to possess. Moses 
conducts them to the entrance, and, being warned of 
^is approaching end, he commits what remains to be^|^ 
dbne to Joshua. But before he died, he composed 
that long and admirable song, which begins with these 
words : Give ear^ O ye heavens^ and I will speak ; cind^^ 
hear^ O earthy the wards of my mouth. In this silence 
of all nature, he speaks first to the people, with inimi- 
table strength, and foreseeing their inndeiity, he dis- 
*covers to them the heinousness and horrors of it. All 
of a sudden he goes out of himself, as finding all bu- 
znan language beneath so grand a subject ; he relates 
what God said, and makes him speak with so much 
majestj', and so much goodness, that it is hard to say 
whether be inspires most, awe and confusion, or love 
and confidence. 

All the people learned by heart that divine song, by 
order of God, and of Moses. And then that great man ^^^ 
died contented, as having foreot nothing that might ^^^i 
tend to preserve among his followers, the memory 
of the benefits and commands of God. He left bis 
own children lost in the crowd of their countrymen^ 
without any distinctiojij and with6ut any extraordinary 
settlement* 
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He bath been admired, not only by bis own peoplej 
but by all the nations of the world ; and no lawgiver 
hath ever had so great a name among men. 

It is thought he wrote the book of Job. The sub- 
limity of the thoughts, and majesty of the style, ren- 
der that history worthy of Moses. Lest the Hebrews 
should have been puffed up, by arrogating the grace 
of God to themselves only, it was proper to let them 
know, that that sreat Grod had his elect even in the 
race of Esau. What doctrine was more important ? 
What more useful entertainment could Moses give 
to the people afflicted in the wilderness, than that of 
the patience of Job, who, when delivered into the 
bands of Satan to be tried by all manner of hardships, 
sees himself deprived of his substance, of his children, 
and of every earthly comfort ; presently after smitten 
with a loathsome disease, and distracted inwardly by 
the temptation of blasphemy and despair ; who, nev-' 
jobxUi.ertbeless, by holding fast his integrity, shows that a 
iSi^' faithful soul> supported by divine aid, amidst the most 
^^'U' dreadful trials, and in spite of the gloomiest thoughts 
^ ' the evil spirit can suggest, cannot only preserve an in- 
vincible confidence, but even raise itself by its own 
calamities to the highest contemplation, and acknowl- 
edge, in the troubles it endures, the nothingness of 
man, and the supreme dominion and infinite wisdom 
of God ? Such are the lessons taught in the book of 
Job. To keep up the character of the occasion, 
we see the holy man's faith crowned with temporal 
prosperity : but yet the people of God learn to know 
what is the virtue of sufferings, and to foretaste the 
grace that was one day to be fastened to the cross. 
£^11 Moses had tasted it by anticipation, when he chose 
iA.Heb!rather to suflfer affliction and shame with the people of 
26, 2c! God, than to enjoy the pleasures and plenty of the 
house of the king of Egypt. From that time God 
caused him to taste the reproaches of Jesus Christ. 
He tasted them still more in his precipitate flight, and 
ia bis forty years exile. Bui Vie droiik dce9 oithe cnp 
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of Jesus Christ, when being chosen to deliver ihatj^;"}^ 
people, be had to bear with their continual revolts, in 
which bis lire was often in danger. He learned what 
it costs to save the children of God, and showed afar 
off what a higher deliverance was one day to cost the 
Saviour of the world. 

That great man had not even the consolation of en- 
tering the promised land : he beheld it only from the Numb. 
top of a mountain, and was not at all ashamed to re- "']& 
cord, that he was excluded from it by a sin, which, ]Y^ 
slight as it appears, deserved to be so severely punish- ^^ 
ed in a man, who was endued with so eminent a por- 51,5s: 
tion of grace* Moses afforded an example of the se- 
vere jealousy of God, and of the judgment he exerci- 
ses with so terrible strictness upon those, whom his 
gifts make bound to a more perfect fidelity. 

But a higher mystery is set forth in the exclusion of 
Moses. This wise lawgiver, who does, by so many 
wonders, only conduct the children of God into the 
neighbourhood of their land, is himself a proof to us that 
his law made nothing perfect, and that without being ^***g^ 
able to give the accomplishment of the promises, it 
makes us embrace them afar off, or conducts us at most, ^^%^ 
as it were, to the entrance of our inheritance. It is a 
Joshua, it is a Jesus, for this was the true name of 
Joshua, who by that name, and by his office, repre- 
sented the Saviour of the world ; it is that man, so 
far inferior to Moses in every thing, and only superior 
to him by the name he bears ; it is he, I say, who is to 
bring the people of God into the holy land. 

By the victories of that great man, before whom 
Jordan turns back, the walls of Jericho fall down of 
themselves, and the sun stands still in the midst of 
heaven. God establishes his children in the land of 
Canaan, from whence he by the same means drives 
out the abominable nations. By the hatred he gave 
his faithful towards them, he inspired them with an ex- 
treme abhorrence of their impiety ; the punishment 
he inflicted on them by^tlieir m\n\aU7)^\V«\>\i«'ms^^ 
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with an awe of divine justice, whose decrees they were 
,^j;^execuling. One oart of those nations, whom Joshua 
^J^ expelled their land, settled in Africa, where was found 
lon^ after in an ancient inscription, the monument of 
their flight, and of the victories of Joshua. After 
l^^ those miraculous victories had put the Israelites in pos- 
jdT.udsession of the greatest part of the land promised to 
Nam. their fathers, Joshua, and Eleazar the high priest, with 
S^ the heads of the twelve tribes, made a division of it 
1^]^ among them, according to the law of Moses, and as-^ 
jg^^signed to the tribe of Judah the first and greatest lot, 
3.ayu.From the time of Moses, it had surpassed the others 
iSb'snin number, in courage, and in dignity. Joshua died, 
i'^'^l^and the people continued the conquest of the holy 
ibii. iv*]and. God would have the tribe of Judah to march 
at the Jbead^ and declared that he had delivered the 
country into its hands. Accordingly, that tribe de- 
feated the Canaanites, and took Jerusalem, which was 
to be the holy city, and the capital of the people of 
God. This was the ancient Salem, where Melchis- 
edec had reigned in the days of Abraham : Melchise- 
Heh'Vii'dec, that king of righteousness^ (for so his name im- 
ports) and at the same time king of peace, as Salem 
signifies j7eace, whom Abraham had ackoowledged as 
the greatest highpriest in the world, as if Jerusalem 
bad been thenceforth destined to be a holy city, and 
the fountain-head of religion. That city was given at 
jud. Lgpjpt to the children of Benjamin, who being weak, 
and few in number, were not able to drive out the Jeb- 
usites, the ancient inhabitants of that country, and so 
dwelled among them. Under the Judges, the people 
of God were variously treated, according to their good 
or bad behaviour. After the death of the old men, 
who had seen the miracles of God's hands, the mem- 
ory of those great works decays, and th6 universal 
tendency of mankind draws away the people to idola- 
tiy. As oft as they fall into it, they aftypunished : as 
oit as they repent, they are delivered. - iVith in provi- 
dence, and the truth of the pfOxniBes adfUbreatenings 
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of Moses IS more and more coofirmed in the hearts of 
true believiers. But God prepared still greater exam* 
pies of it. The people demanded a king, aod God 
gave them Saul, who was soon rejected for his sins : 
he resolved at last to establish a royal faiffily, whence 
the Messiah should spring, and this he chose in Judah. 
David, a young shepherd, come of that tribe, thej^^"' 
youngest of the sons of Jesse, whose father, and bis 
family, were unacquainted with his merit, but whom 
God found after bis ^own bearf, was anointed by Sa- 
muel, in Bethlehem, his native city. 

Here the people of God assume a more august form, jjjjj 
The kingdom is established in the house of David* tbe ' 
This house begins with two kings of different charac-u^ 
ters, but admirable both. David, a man of war, and a£S!!^ 
conqueror, subdues the enemies of tbe people of God, 
whose arms he causes to.be feared over all tbe east ; 
and Solomon, renowned for bis wisdom both at home 
and abroad, renders that people happy by a profound 
peace. But the progress of religion requires of us 
here some particular remarks upon the lives of those 
two great kings 

^ David reigned first over Judah, powerful aod victo*> 
rious, and he was afterwards acknowledged by all Is«- 
rael. He took from the Jebusites the strong- hold of^^l'^ 
Sion, which was the citadel of Jerusalem. Master of ^6.' '/ 
that city, he established there, by God's order, the seat \^XX 
of the kingdom, and of religion. Sion was his dwel-s.' 
lifig-place : be built it round about, and named it the 
city of David. Joab his sister's son built the rest of JiPJj*- 
the city, and Jerusalem took a new form. The men of 
Judah possessed the whole country, and Benjamin, few 
in number, dwelled interaaixed with them. 

The ark of the covenant built by Moses, where 
God dwelled between the churubims, and where the 
two tables of the decalogue were kept, had then no 
fixed place. David, brought it in triumph into Sion, Jif,f» 
which he had conqaered by the Almighty aid of God, 
that so God might rtigii in Sioo ; and thaX h^ \Si\^^ 
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be there acknovrledged as tbe protector of David, of 
Jerusalem, and of the whole kingdom. But the fa« 
iw!*S:'^^rnacle, wherein the people had served God in the 
sxL 99. wilderness, was still at Gibeoo : and there it was that 
the sacrifices were offered on the altar^ which Moses 
had set up. 

This was only till such time as there shouJd be a 

2 Sam. temple, where the altar should be re-united with the 

icihro.ark, and wherein 'he whole service should be perform- 

ssiii^'ed. When David had defeated all his enemies, and 

sxiv^pusbed the conquests of the people of Ood as far as 

the Euphrates ; peaceful and victorious, he turned all 

^^ his thoughts towards the establishment of divine wor- 

gjl''^ ship ; and upon the same mountain, where Abraham, 

Jot.Antready to offer up his only son, was stayed by the hand 

of an angeJ, he marked out, by God's appointment, 

tbe place for the temple. 

He formed all tbe plans of it ; he collected its rich 
and precious materials ; he dedicated the spoils of the 
conquered nations and kings to its use. But this tern- 
^^ple which was to be prepared by tbe conqueror, was 
▼ui. ' to be reared by the peaceful prince. Solomon built 
iUivl^it upon tbe uiodel of the tabernacle. The altar of 
vLvii. burnt-offerings^ tbe altar of perfumes, the golden can- 
dlestick, tbe tdtiles of sbew-bread, and all the rest of 
tbe sacred furniture of tbe temple, were taken from 
like pieces, which Moses had caused to be made in 
tbe wilderness : Solomon added nothing but magnifi- 
cence and crandeur. Tbe ark, which thf> man of 
God had huilt, was placed in the holy of holies, a place 
inaccessible, a symbol of tbe impenetrable majesty of 
God, and of heaven, forbidden to men, until Jesus 
Christ had opened an entrance into it by bis blood* 
On the day of the dedication of the the temple, God 
appeared there in his majesty. ' He made choice of 
that place to establish his name and his worship there ; 
and It was prohibited to sacrifice any where else. The 
unity of God was demonstrated by the unity of his 
temple, Jerusalem became a holy city, an image ot' 
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the church, where God was to dwell, as in his true 
temple ; and of heaven, where be will make us eter- 
nally happy by the manifestation of bis glory. 

After Solomon had built the temple, be built also [^5" 
tbe palace of the kings, the architecture of which was 
worthy of so great a prince. His pleasure-bouse which ^;; 
was called the house of the forest of Lebanon^ wai equal- 
ly stately and delightful. Tbe palace be rearea fer 
the queen, was a new ornament to Jerusalem. Every 
thing was grand in those edifices, the porches, galle- 
ries, walks, the king's throne, and the tribunal where 
he sat to do judgment and justice : cedar was the only 
wood be made use of in these works. Every thing][^s* 
shone resplendent with gold and precions stones. Cit-ohrra. 
izens and strangers, all admired the majesty of the 
kings of Israel. Every thing else was correspondent 
to this magnificence ; the cities, arsenals, horses, chari- 
ots, and the prince's guard. Commerpe, navigation, 
and good order, together with a profound peace, had 
rendered Jerusalem the richest city of the east. Tbe 
kingdom enjoyed peace and plenty : every thing in it 
represented the heavenly glory. In David's .wars were 
exhibited the toils whereby it was to be attained ; and 
in Solomon's reign was shown how peaceable was its 
enjoyment. 

Moreover, the exaltation of those two great kings, 
and of tbe royal family, was the effect of a particular 
election. David himself celebrates the wonder of that 
election by these words : " Howbeit, the Lord God )^li 
of Israel chose me before all tbe house of my father, ^ ^• 
to be king over Israel for ever : for he hath chosen 
Judah to be the ruler ; and of the house of Judah, the 
house of my father ; and among the sons of my father, 
he liked me, to make me kmg over all Israel : and of 
all my sons (for the Lord hath given me many sons) 
he bath chosen Solomon my son, to sit upon the throne 
of the kingdom of the Lord over Israel." 

This divine elation had in ^ew a higher object 
than at first appean. That Mem^Yi ^ toAia^ tLto.^^ 

14* 
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promised as the son of Abraham, was also to be the 
son of David, and of all the kings of Judah. It was 
with an eye to the Messiah, that God promised to 
David, '* that his throne should stand fast for ever." 
Solomon chosen to succeed him, was destined to re- 
present the person of the Messiah. And therefore 

IS^u. do^s ^o^ 3^y ^^ ^^^9 *' ' ^iU be his father, and he 
2^chr. shall be my son," a thing he never said with that em- 
<o. ' phasis of any other king, or any other man. 

Thus in David's time, and under the kings his off- 
spring, the mystery of the Messiah declares itself more 
than ever by prophecies glorious and clearer than the 
sun. 

David had seen him afar ojflf^ and sung him in his 
psalms with a loftiness that nothing will ever equal. 
Oftentimes, when he meant only to celebrate the glo- 
ry of Solomon his son, being all at once ravished out 
Ma^'of himseM*, and transported far beyond that subject ; 
xu.42! he saw him, '\vho is greater than Solomon in glory,' 
ixxi.5. as well as in wisdom. The Messiah appeared to him 
'^ ^^' seated on a throne more lasting than the moon. He 
saw at his feet all nations subdued, and at the same 
lime blessed in hiniy conformably to the promise tuade 
to Abraham. He raised his prospect still higher ; he 
saw him * in the beauties of holiness, and from the 
fs. ex. ^omb of the morning,' proceeding eternally from the 
bosom of his father, a priest for every and without suc- 
cessor, as succeeding nobody, created in an extraor- 
dinary manner, not according to the order of Aaron, 
but cffier the order of Melchisedec $ a new order, which 
the law did not know. He saw him sitting at the right 
hand of God, beholding from the highest heavens, * nis 
enemies made his footstool.' He is astonished at so 
grand a spectacle ; and transported with the glory of 
bis son, he calls him his Lord. 
He saw him God^ whom God had anointed, to make 
}*^fl;h\m reign over all the earth bif truth, meekness, and 
*''i'?' righteousness. He was present m spirit at the council 
of God I and heard from the eternal father's own 
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moutfa that expression which be addresses to bis only 
son : Thu day have I begotten thee : to which God ^!f,*i; 
joins a promise of *' the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his posses- J^w. i. 
sion. In vain do the people rage ; in vain do the kings si 
and princes take counsel together." The Lord from 
the height of heaven laughs at their mad projects, and 
in spite of them establishes the empire of his Christ, fa "' 
He establishes it over themselves; and they are obli- * 
ged to be the first subjects of that Christ, whose yoke 
they wanted to shake off. And though the reign of 
that gieat Messiah be often foretold in the scriptures 
under glorious ideas, God did not conceal from Uavid 
the Ignominies that were to be offered to that blessed 
fruit of bis loins. This instruction was necessary to 
the people of God. If that people, yet weak, stood 
in need of being allured by temporal promises, they 
were not, however, to be suffered to look upon human 
greatness as the sovereign felicity, and as their sole 
reward : wherefore God shows them from afar that 
Messiah so long promised, and so much desired, the 
pattern of perfection, and the object of his compla- 
cency, overwhelmed in sorrow. The cross appears to 
David as the true throne of this nev* king ; he sees 
his hands and feet pierced, all his I9nes staring through ^*y 
his skin, by the whole weight of his body violently }J >• 
suspended ; ^' his garments divided, lots cast upon his ps;.. 
vesture," his tongue moistened with gall and vinegar, ^'^' 
his enemies raging all ^around him, and glutting them- ^d, 
selves with his blood. But he sees at the same time ^^^\^ 
the glorious effects of his humiliation : * all the ends 21.^.^ 
of the world remembering and turning to their God,' 26. 27 
whom they had so many ages forgot, the poor coming ^ '"" 
the first to the table of the Messiah, and afterwards 
the rich and powerful, all adoring and blessing him, 
himself presiding in the great and numerous congrega" 
tion, that is, in the assembly of the converted nations, 
and there declaring to his brethren the name of Qod^ 
mad his eternal trutbs. Davidi ^ho s^vi \Vi^^^ ^\cl^> 
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acknowledged, upon seeing them, that the kingdom 
of bis son was not of this world. He is not astonish- 
ed at it, for he knows that the world passeth away ; 
and a prince always so humble upon the throne, saw 
plainly that a throne was not a bliss, in which his 
hopes ought to terminate. 

Other prophets have no less seen the mystery of 
the Messiah. There is nothing great or glorious, that 
}^^^ they have not said of his reign. One sees Bethlehem, 
a city the least among the thousands of Judah^ made 
illustrious by his birth ; and at the same time rising a 
little higher, he beholds a birth whereby he comes 
isA'^i^,forth^fi'om all eternity out of the bosom of his father: 
^ another sees the virginity of his mother; an Emanuel, 
a Ood with us, proceeding from that virgin womb, and 
ix.*6*.j ^ wonderful child, whom he calls God, One per- 
^y ceives him coming to his temple^ another beholds him 
Is.' Id. glorious in his rest, or in his grave, where death was 
9?'""' conquered. While they publish his glory, they do not 
x^^, conceal his reproaches. They saw him sold to bis 
i3- people, tbey knew the number and use of the ^ thirty 
pieces of silver at which he was prized.' At the same 
J5;\^ time that they beheld him, exalted and extolled, they 
uj-3. saw him despised Jand rejected of men; the astonish- 
ment of many, as much by his humiliation, as his 
greatness ; * the least desirable of men ; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief, bearing the iniqui- 
ty of us all ;' doing good to those who * hide their 
faces from him ;' disfigured by his wounds, and by 
them healing ours ; treated as a malefactor ; * brought 
to the slaughter with the wicked/ and as an innocent 
lamb, opening not his mouth ; a long generation pro- 
ceeding from him by this means, and vengeance over- 
taking his unbelieving people. That nothing might 
be wanting to the prophecy, they numbered the years 
2^ till his coming, and unless we wilfully blindfold our- 
selves, it is no longer possible to mistake it. 

IVot only did the prophets see Jesus Christ, but 
iheyalso were a type of him, and represented his mys- 
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teries, especially that of the cross. Almost all of them 
suflTered persecution for righteousoess sake, and by 
their sufferings haire figured to us, the innocence and ^ * 
truth persecuted in our Lord. We see Elijah and 
Elisha constantly threatened. How many times was 
Isaiah made the scorn of the people, and of the kings, 
who, in the end, as the allowed tradition of the Jews 
bears it, sacrifi<^ed him to their fury.*^ Zachariab, the 
son of Jehoida is stoned : Ezrkiel seems ever in 
affliction : the misfortunes of Jeremiah are continual, 
and inexpressible ; and we see Daniel twice cast into 
the den of lions* Not one of them but has been 
gainsayedy and maltreated ; and all have showed us 
by their example, that if the weakness of the ancient 
people required in general to be supported by tem- 
poral blessings, the strong men of Israel, and those 
of an extraordinary sanctity, were no less fed with the 
bread of affliction, and drunk beforehand, for their 
further sanctification, of the cup prepared for the son 
of Grod : a cup, as much more bitter, as the person of 
Jesus Christ was holier. 

But what the propbets saw most clearly, and what 
they also declared in the sublimest terms, was, the 
blessing extended towards the Qen tiles m the Messiah. 
TTie root of Jesge^ and of David, appeared to the holy ^ ^^^ 
prophet Isaiah as an ensign given by God ^ to the 
people, and to whom the Gentiles should seek.' The 
• man of soirows, whose stripes were to be our healing,' JJ; J; 
was chosen to wash the Gentiles by an holy sprinkling; «• 
ivhich is in bis blood and in baptism. 7%e kings struck 
with an awful reverence at his presence, dare not to 
open their mouth before him : ' for that which had 
not been told them they see, and that which they had 
not heard, they are called to consider Behold, He 
is given for a witness to the people; a leader and^"* 
commander to the Cientiles.' Under him 'a nation 
that they knew not shall be joined to the people of 
God, and the nations that knew not them shall run 
into them/ This is the rigbteoasness of Zion^vchkbi ^^* ^ 
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, shall go forth as brightness/ this is the saliration 

^ thereof, which shall be as a lamp that burneth. And 

the Gentiles shall see his righteousness, and all kings 

the glory' of that man, so celebrated in the prophe* 

cies of Zion. 

But behold him st'ill better described, and with a 
peculiar character. A man of wonderful meekness, 

^f-j*^!' the singularly 'elect of God, and in whom his soul 

^Ij^I' deligbteth, brings forth judgment to the Gentiles : and 
tbe isles wait for his law.' Thus the Hebrews call 
Europe, and other distant countries. He shall make 
no noise : ^ he shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street :' so meek and peace- 
ful shall he be. *' A bruised reed shall he not break| 
and the smoking flax shall he not quench.' Far from 
confounding the weak, and sinners, his gracious voice 
shall call them, and his merciful band shall be their 
stay. ^ He will open the blind eyes, he will bring 
out tbe prisoners from, the prison, and they that sit in 
darkness, out of the prison-bouse.' His power shall 
be no less than his goodness* His essential character 
18, to join together meekness and efiScacy, wherefore 
that sweet voice shall run in a moment, from one end 
of the world to the other, and without causing any se- 
dition among men, shall excite the whole earth. He 
is neither forward nor impetuous ; and be, whom they 
hardly knew, when he was in Judea, shall not only be 
a foundation for the covenant of the people^ but also 

SlS" ^^^^^<^^ '/ ^^^ Gentiles. Under his blessed reign the 
Assyrians and Egyptians shall make with the IsraeU 
ites, but one and the same people of God. All be* 
comes Israel, all becomes holy. Jerusalem is no 
more a particular city ; it is the image of a new so* 

ig ,, ciety, in which all nations are gathered together: 




glory among 
^"i called by the name of Israel, shdl be called by a new 
§^'^' name in which shall be signified tbe accoffiplisbmeBt 
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of the promises and a bappj Amen. The priests and 
LmteSf who hitherto came of Aaron, ^' shall be taken j^"^^ . 
henceforth out of the midst of the heathen." A new g^ .' 
sacrifice, more pure and more acceptable than the old lo. in 
one, shall be substituted in their pl|ice, and it shall be 
known why David had celebrated an highpriest of a 
new order. '* Drop down ye heavens, from above, fil'^ar 1 
and let the skies pour down righteousness : let the ^ } ' 
earth open, and let them bring forth salvation, and / 
let righteousness spring up together." Heaven and 
earth shall unite m producing as by one <:ommon 
birth, him, who shall be at once heavenly and earthly : 
new ideas of virtue shall appear to the world in bis 
example, and doctrine ; and the grace, which he 
shall dispense, shall imprint them on men's hearts. ^^-- ' 
All things change at his coming, and God swears by . 
himself, that every knee shall bow before him, and 
that every tongue shall confess his sovereign power. 

This was a part of the wonders which God showed 
to the prophets under the kings, the sons of David, and 
to David above all the rest. They all wrote before-* 
hand the history of the son of God, who was also to be 
made the son of Abraham and of David. And thus 
every thing followed regularly in the order of the di- 
vine counsels. That Messiah exhibited at a distance, # 
as the son of Abraham, is also shown nigher, as the 
son of David. An eternal kingdom is promised him : 
the knowledge of God spread abroad throughout all 
the earth is specified as the certain sign, and as the 
fruit of his coming : the conversion of the Gentiles, 
and the blessing of all the th- nations of the world, so 
long promised to Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob, is con- 
firmed anew, and all the people of God live in this ex- 
pectation. 

In the mean time God continues to govern them inssam. 
an admirable manner. He makes a new covenant J^Ji,^ 
with David, and obliges himself to protect him and thei kidss 
kings his descendants, if they walk in the statutes heimdfoi. 
hath gi^en them by Moses ; but if not he dellQU\i^^^^\v\^. 
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7iSt *^ ^^^^ ^^^ severest punishments. David, who for- 
^h gets himself for a little, is the first that feels them ; but 
having made amends for hisfauU by bis repentance, be 
is crowned with prosperity, and proposed as a model 
of a perfect king. , 1 be throne is established in his 
bouse. So long as his son Solomon imitates his pi- 
^P"««ety, he is happy : he goes astray in his old age, and 
God^ who spares him for his servant David's sake, de- 
clares to bim, that he will not punish him in the per- 
son of his son. Thus he shows parents, that accor- 
ding to the secret order of his judgments, he continues 
their rewards or punishments after their death ; and 
holds them in submission to his laws by their dearest 
tie. That is, by tbe tie of their children. In execu- 
1 jKing*tion of his decrees, Rehoboam, headstrong in himself, 
is given up to a foolish council : his kingdom is dimin- 
ished by ten tribes. Whilst these ten rebellious and 
schismatic tribes turn aside from their God and from 
their king, the children of Judah faithful to God, and 
to David whom he had chosen, stand fast in the cove- 
nant and faith of Abraham. The Levites, with Ben- 
jamin adhere to them : the kingdom of the people 
of God subsists by their union under the name of the 
kingdom of Judah ; and the law of Moses is main- 
tained there in all its rites and ceremonies : notwith- 
standing the idolatries and dreadful corruption of the 
ten separated tribes, God remembers his covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. His law goes not 
quite out among those rebels : he does not cease to 
call them to repentance by numberless miracles, and 
by continual warnings, which he sends them by bis 
x^? prophets. But they, being hardened in their wicked- 
7,and*nes6, he can no longer bear with them, and so drives 
^^^ them out of the promised land, without hopes of ever 
being re-established in it. 
t 0, & t! Meanwhile the history of Tobit happening at that 
' same time, and about the beginning of the captivity 
of the Israelites, shows us the conduct of God's elect, 
wbo remaineed in the separated tribes. This holy 
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Qjan, by dwelling among them before the captivity, 
found means not only to preserve himself from the 
idolatries of his brethren, but even to perform the law, 
and worship God publicly in the temple at Jerusalem, 
unmoved either by bad example, or by fear. When a i*^**- 
persecuted captive at Nineveh, he persevered in piety 
with bis family ; and the wonderful manner in which 
he and his son are rewarded for their faith, even upon ^^^ 
earth, shows, that in spite of captivity and persecution, 32. 
God had secret ways of making his servants taste the 
blessings of the law in raising them, however, by the 
misfortunes they bad to suffer, to more exalted notions. 
By the examples of Tobit, and by his wholesome ad- 
monitions, the men of Israel were excited to acknowl- 
edge, at least under the rod, the hand of God, which 
chastened them ; but amost all continued in their ob- ;^^ 
stinacy : the children of Judah, far from profiting by 
the chastisements of Israel, imitated their bad exam-][^f; 
pies. God docs not cease to warn them by his proph- 2^27. 
etSf whom he sends them time after time, rising vp uxvl 
early and sending them^ as be says himself, to express Si? 
bis paternal care. Provoked by tbeir ingratitude, he^^, 
is moved against them, and threatens to deal with them >^ 
as with tbeir rebellious brethren. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the history of J 



Sam. 
xxviii. 



the people of God, than this ministry of the proph- ^^.^ ^ 
ets. We see men set apart from the rest of the peo- xix!"!! 
pie, by a retired life, and by a peculiar garb : they\^T 
have habitations, where we see them live in a sort of J^b! 
community, under a superior, whom God gave themf. ^»g;^ 
Their poor and self-denied life was a type of the mor- x. ©. * 
tification, which was to be enjoined under the gospel. *ia'n?»' 
God communicated himself to them in a particular|KJngs 
manner, and made manifest to the eyes of the people, "-^^^^ 
that wonderful communication; biit it ne^er was2«! 
so eminently conspicuous as in the timea of disor-aJi^ji 
der, when idolatry seemed about to abolish the law of ^ 
God. During tbose unhappy times, the prophets 
loudly proclaimed on all sides, boll^ b^ "9)^x4 %xA 
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by writing, the tbreatenings of God, and the tcstima- 
ny Ihey bore to bis truth. The writings they compo- 
sed were in the bands of all the people, and carefully- 
preserved in continual remembrance to future agesf. 
Exod. jTbose of the people that kept faithful to God, adbe- 
14. *• red to them ; and we see that even in Israel, where 
:^^™; idolatry reigned, the few faithful there were, celebrated 
i6./«rwitb the prophets the sabbath, and the feasts estab- 
xxvL lished by the law of Moses. It was they that encour- 
xuvt. aged good people to stand fast in the covenant* Ma- 
Jctoa^y of them sutTered death ; and after their example, 
«^J^^there were in the worst times, that is even in the rei§n 
I.Dan, of Manasseb, infinite numbers of the faithful who laid 
Ki^^down their lives for the truth, in so much (hat it has 
A^^i^not been a single moment without a witness. 
ill le. Thus the society of the people of G6d always sub- 
sisted and the prophets continued in it : a great num- 
ber of the faithful strenuously persisted in the law of 
God, with them and with *' the priests and sons of Za- 
^f*j^doc, who," as says Ezekiel, ** when the children of 
Israel ^went astray from God, kept the charge of the 
sanctuary. 

Yet, in spite of the prophets, in spite of the faithful 
priests, and of the people united with them in the ob- 
servance of the law, idolatry, which had ruined Israel, 
often drew aside, even in Judah itself, both the 
princes, and the bulk of the people. Though the 
kings forgot the God of their fathers, he bore long 
with their iniquities, for the sake of David his servant. 
David is ever in his siglit. When the kings, the sons 
of David, follow the good example of their father, 
God works surprising wonders in their behalf: but 
they feel, when they degenerate, the invincible 
strength of his arm> which then falls heavy upon them. 
The kings of Egypt, the kings of Syria, and, above 
all, the kings of Assyria and Babylon, serve as instru- 
ments to his vengeance. Impiety increases, and God 
raises up in the east a king more haughty, and more 
formidable than all that bad till then appeared : and 
tbfit is Nebucha4DG;zzat k\i\£ ol "B«5a^\oTs^, >iL^ xas«x 
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terrible of all conquerors. God points him out afar^;^. 
off to the nations and kings, as the avenger destined to ^ 
punish them. He draws nigh, and terror marches be- lue. 
fore him. He takes Jerusalem a first time, and car-^K 
lies away a part of its inhabitants to Babylon : yet nei- ^[^' 
tbep do they who remain in the country, nor they 
who are transported, though warned, those by Jere- 
miah, and these by Ezekiel, turn to repentance. They 
prefer to those holy prophets, the prophets who prophe^Jfr. 
siedlies to tAem, and flattered them in their wicked- ^^' 
ness. The avenger returns into Judea, and the yoke 
of Jerusalem is made heavier ; but she is not quite 
destroyed. At last impiety comes to its height; 
pride increases with weakness ; and Nebuchadnezzar 
reduces the whole to ashes. 

God spared not his own sanctury. That glorious ^King^a 
temple, the ornament of the world, which was to have 
been eternal, had the children of Israel persevered in 
piety, was consumed by the fire of' the Assyrians. In 
vain did the Jews cry out incessantly, '*The temple J«^- 
ofthe Lord, the temple of the Lord, the temple of ^ 
the Lord," is among u?, as if that sacred temple had 
been to protect them of itself. God had resolved to 
let them see, that he was not confined to a fabric of 
stone, but that he would have his habitation in faithful 
hearts. So he destroyed the temple of Jerusalem ; 
he delivered its treasure to the spoilers, and the many 
costly vessels consecrated by pious kings, were given 
to an impious tyrant. 

But the fall of the people of God was to be the 
edification of the whole world. We see in the person 
of this impious, and at the same lime victorious king, 
what are those men called conquerors. They are for 
the most part but instruments of the divine vengeance. 
God exercises his justice by them, and then exercises 
it upon them. Nebuchadnezzar, vested with the di- 
vine power, and become invincible by that ministry, 
punishes all the enemies of the people of God : he 
ravages the Idumeans, (he AmmomX^8,^tl(iL^^2L^^'i^^ 
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^^itcs ; be overthrows the kings of Syria; Egypt, under 
whose power Judea had so often groaned, is now the 

Erey of the proud tyrant, and becomes tributary to 
im : his power is no less fatal to Judea itself, which 
knows not how to improve the reprieves God vouch- 
safes her. She totally falls, is totally destroyed by 
the divine justice, whereof Nebuchadnezzar is the mi- 
nister : he too shall fall in his turn, and God who em- 
ploys the hand of that prince to chastise his children, 
and pull down his enemies, reserves him for his own 
alnaighty arm. 

He left not his children ignorant of the destiny of 
that king, who chastened them, and of the empire of 
the Chaldeans, under which they were to be captives. 
Lest they should be surprized at tbe glory of the wick- 
ed, and of their haughty reign, the prophets denounced 
^^.^ their short duration. Isaiah, who saw the slory of 
^1^ Nebuchadnezzar, and his mad pride, a long time be- 
xivu. fore bis birtb, foretold his sudden fall, as well as that 
zfTiii. of his empire. Babylon was scarce any thing, when 
that prophet saw its power, and a little after, its down- 
fall. Thus the revolutions of the cities and empires, 
which harassed the people of God, or profited by their 
destruction, were written in their prophecies. These 
oracles were followed by a speedy execution : and 
the Jews, so severely punished, saw fall before them^ 
or a very little after, according to the predictions of 
their prophets, not only Samaria, Idumea, Gaza, As- 
calon, Damascus, the cities of tbe Ammonites and 
Moabites their perpetual enemies; but the capitals of 
the great empires, Tyre mistress of the sea, Tanis, 
Memphis, hundred-gated Thebes, with all the riches 
of its Sesostris ; Nineveh itself, the seat of the kings 
of Assyria their persecutors; and proud Babylon, vic- 
torious over all the rest, and rich with their spoils 

It is true, Jerusalem perished at the same time for 

her sins : but God doth not leave ber without hope, 

ry.xiir, 'saiah, who had foretold her ruin, had seen her glori- 

'/'' ous restoration, and had h\ms^l{ u^Liacd Cyrus her de- 
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lirercr, two hundred years before he was born. Jere-^*j[v/ 
miah, whose predictions had been so precise in point- ^^J^J^. 
jngoutto that ungrateful people their certain over-io. 
throw, had also promised them their return after 
y threescore and ten years captivity. During those 
yearS; the humbled people was respected in its pro- 
phets: these captives pronounced to kings and na- 
tions their dreadful dooms. Nebuchadnezzar, who^-ii- 
would needs be worshipped, does himself worship bid.iv. 
Daniel, astonished at the divine secrets he discovered *®' 
to him : he learns from him his sentence, soon follow- 
ed by execution. This victorious prince triumphed jer. 
in Babylon, which he made the greatest, strongest,"*"- 
and most beautiful eity the sun had ever beheld. There 
it was God intended to confound his pride. Happy 
and invulnerable, so to speak, ^t the head of his ar- 
mies, and during the whole course of his conquests, 
he was to fall, **in the place where he was created, 
and in the land of his nativity," according to the ora- 
cle of Ezekiel. While admiring his greatness, and]^"*- 
the beauty of Babylon, he exalts himself above huma- 
nity, God strikes him, deprives him of his understand- P*^^ 
ing, and degrades him to the rank of the beasts. He 
recovers his senses at the time assigned by Daniel, 
and confesses the God of heaven, who had made him 
feel his power. But his successors did not take warn- 
ing from* his example. The affairs of Babylon fall 
into confusion, and the time pointed out by the pro- 
phecies for the restoration of Judah, arrives amidst 
ail these troubles. Cyrus appears at the head of the 
Medes and Persians: • every thing gives way to that 
formidable conqueror* He makes but slow advances ^^ 
towards the Chaldeansi and his march meets with fre-xenoph 
quent interruptions. The rumour of his coming isuiViij. 
heard from afar, as Jeremy had foretold : at last he jS?^; 
is determined : Babylon, often threatened by the pro-,^^ 
phets, ^nd ever proud and impenitent, sees her con-i.'xe^ 
queror arrive, and despises him. Her riches, herubf^ih 
lofty walls, her numberless inU^LbUauls^ V^ax ^^^^iiv-'^^^. 

15* 
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roni.3.^jQU3 compass, wbich contained a whole large coun- 
try, as all the ancients altcst, and her infinite stores, all 
these puff up her uiind with undoubted security. Be- 
sieged a long lime without feeling any inconvenience, 
she laughs at her enemies, and at the ditches Cyrus 
was digging about her: nothing is talked of there but 
^°' ^'banquets and rejoicings. Her king Belshazzar, grand- 
son to Nebuchadnezzar, as proud as he, but not so 
f^reat a man, makes a solemn feast to his lords. This 
ieast is celebrated with unheard of excesses. Bel- 
sbazzar commands to bring the sacred vessels which 
had been taken out of the temple, and mingles profa- 
nation with luxury. The wrath of God declares itself : 
a heavenly hand writes terrible words upon the wall of 
the room where the feast is held. Daniel interprets 
the meaning of it :. and that prophet who had foretold 
the fatal fall of the grandfather, shows also to the 
grandson the thunder that is ready to burst upon him. 
In execution of God's decree, Cyrus makes all at 
once a breach in Babylon. The Euphrates turned 
aside into the channels he had been so long pre- 
paring it» discovers to him its immense bed : and he 
17 xxi*. enters by this unexpected passage. Thus ' that 
j.kir.'liaughty Babylon' was delivered up a prey * to the 
iiJil Meaes, to the Persians, and to Cyrus,' as the proph- 
'ih'ee.' ets had said. And thus perished with her the em- 
i6k*n.' P*''^ ^f ^^^ Chaldeans, which had destroyed so many 
other kingdoms, ^ and the hammer which bath broke 
.Ter.L the whole earth in pieces, was cut asunder and 
ft. xiv. broken' Itself. Well hath Jeremiah foretold it. The 
^®:--ljord broke the staff, wherewith he hath smote so 
many nations.' Isaiah had foreseen it. The na- 
tions accustomed to the yoke of the Chaldean kings 
Ibid, now see them under the yoke themselves : ^ Art thou 
^^ •^- also,' say they, ' become weak as we ? Art thou * be- 
come like unto us ? Thou who hast said in thine heart, 
* I will exalt my throne above the stars of God, and I 
^G.ai. y^iii be like the Most High.' This the same Isaiah 
bad pronounced. ^ BaA>yVoTi U fallen, is fallen,' as 
bud said that prophet, * ^u.4 ^ ^^i'^ ^\w^\x \\s»^^ 
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of ber gods are broken unto the ground. ' Bel boweth 
down, and Nebo,' her great god, from whom the kings ^^^ 
took their name, ' stoopetb :' for the Persians their 
enemies, worshipers of the sun, would not suffer idols, 
nor kings made gods. But how did this Babylon per- 
ish? W^y, just as the prophets had declared. *Hep 
waters were * dried up, as Jeremiah had foretold, to ^- '* 
give passage to her conqueror : drunk, sleeping, be* se. i.' ' 
trayed by ner own rejoicing, according to the same U^^ 
prophet, she found herself m the power of her ene- 
mies, and was taken, as in a snare, without being 
aware.' All her inhabitants are put to the sword : ^^*^* 
for ' the Medes,' her vanquishers, as Isaiah had said, i7. 
'regarded neither gold nor silver,' but vengeance^ touiasf' 
satiate their hatred by the destruction of a cruel peo-^^* 
pie, whose pride made them the enemy of all the 
nations of tlie world, * The messengers came one gff-^* 
after another to show, the king of Babylon, that his^- 
city was taken at one end ;' and so Jeremiah had 14. 15.' 
described it. Her astrologers, in whom she trusted, x^'xs. 
and who promised her perpetual empire, could not ^^* 
save her from her destroyer. Isaiah and Jeremiah J^j-^"- 
declare it with one accord. In that dreadful slaugh- w. e.* 
ter, the Jews, having timely warning, escaped alone ;&c.^* 
from the sword of the victors. Cyrus, become by this 
conquest master of the whole East, acknowledges in 
that people, so often conquered, something, I do not 
know what, divine. Enraptured with the oracles, 
which bad foretold his victories, he confesses, that he 
owes his empire to the God of heaven, whom the Jews,,,^; 
served, and signalizes the first year of bis reign by the^^^j^ 
restoration of bis temple and people. i*» 

Who would not herct admire the divine providence 
so manifestly declared upon the Jews and Chaldeans, 
upon Jerusalem and Babylon f God means to punish 
fcoth ; and that they may not be ignorant, that it is he 
alone who does it, he is pleased to declare it by above 
an hundred prophecies. Jerusalem and Babylon, 
both threatened at the fiame tioie^ ^xk^^ ^ ^i(u^ wc&i!^ 
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prophets, fall one after another in the time limited, 
^ut God here discovers the great secret of the two 
chastisements he inflicts : a cuastisement of severity 
upon the Chaldeans ; a fatherly chastisement on the 
Jews, who are bis children. The pride of the Chal- 
deans (for this was the characteristic of the nation) 
and the spirit of the whole empire is hurahled without 
iuak retrieve. The most proud shall stumble and fall^ and 
Uxiii ^^^^ ^^^^^ raise him up^ said Jeremiah ; and Isaiah be- 
i9. ' fore him, ' Babylon the glory of kingdoms, the beauty 
of the Chaldees excellency, shall be as when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, to whom God left 
no resource. But as for the Jews, it is not so with 
them ; God chastened them as disobedient children, 
whom he turns again to their duty by correction, and 
^ then moved with their tears, he forgets their faults. 
iwJ.28.' Fear ibou riot, O Jacob, ray servant, saith the Lord, 
* for I am with thee ; for I will make a full end of all 
the nations, whither I have driven thee; but I will 
not make a full end of thee, but correct thee in meas- 
ure : yet will I not leave thee wholly unpunished.* 
Wherefore Babylon taken for ever from the Chalde- 
ans, IS delivered unto another people ; and Jerusalem 
restored by a wonderful revolution, sees her children 
return from all quarters. 

It was Zerubbabel, of the tribe of Judah, and of 
the blood royal, that brought them back out of cap- 
tivity. The men of Judah return in crowds, and hll 
the whole country. The ten scattered tribes are lost 
among the Gentiles, save those, who, under the name 
of Judah, and re-united under its standards, come 
again into the land of their fathers. 

In the mean time the altar is re-erected, the temple 
is rebuilt, the walls of Jerusalem are reared anew. 
The jealousy of the neighbouring nations is checked 
by the kings of Persia, now become the protectors of 
^sf'^'the people of God. The bighpriest resumes his 
office, with all the other priests who proved their sue- 
cessiou by genealogy from the public registers : the 
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rest were, as polluted^ put from the priesthood. Ezra 
a priest himself, and doctor of the law, and Nebemiah 
the governor, reform all the abuses which the captivity 
had introduced, and cause the law to be kept in its 
purity. The people mourn with them for the trans- 
gressions, which had brought those severe chastise- ^m.^^ 
ments upon them, and acknowledge that Moses had 
foretold them. They all together read in the sacred 
books the threatenings of the man of God : they see 
the accomplishment of them : the oracle of Jeremiab, 
and the so often promised return, after the seventy 
years captivity, astonishes and comforts them : they 
adore the judgments of God, and once more recon- 
ciled tvjtb him, live in peace. 

God, who does every thing in his own due time, 
had made choice of this to cause the extraordinary 
means, that is, prophecies, to cease among his people, 
henceforth sufficiently instructed. There yet remain* 
ed about five hundred years unto the days of the 
Messiah. God, in honour of his son's majesty, si- 
lences the prophets during that whole time, to keep 
bis people in expectation of Him, who was to be the 
accomplishment of .all their oracles. 

Bat towards the expiration of the times, in which 
God had resolved to put an end to the prophecies, 
be seemed willing to spread abroad all his light, and 
to discover^all the counsels of his providence : so 
clearly did he reveal the secrets of times to come. 
^ During the captivity, and especially towards the 
time it drew to an end, Daniel, revered for bis piety, u„^^ 
even by infidel kings, and employed for his prudence ^^^ 
in the greatest affairs of their kingdoms, saw in succes- 
sive order, at different times, and under different fi- 
gures, four monarchies, under which the Israelites 
were to live. He distinguishes them by their proper !>«». "^ 
characters. We see pass as a torrent the empire of n. *' 
a king of Grecia ; which was that of Alexander. By ^ 
its fall we see established another empire less than 
his, and weakened by its divisions; axA X\»& ^^W8^^i»x^>^ 
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of his successors, among whom there are four pointed 
out in the prophecy. Antipater, Seieucus, Ptolemy, 
and Antigonus are visibly described. It is evident 
from history, that these were more powerful than the 
rest, and the only ones whose power descended to 
»»xt their children. We see their wars, their jealousies, 
and their deceitful alliances ; the cruelty and* ambition 
of the kings of Syria ; the pride, and other marks 
which distinguish Auliochus lllustris, the implacable 
enemy of the people of God ; the shortness of his 
reign, and speedy punishment of his excesses. We 
see arise, in fine towards the latter end, and as it 
were out of the womb of these monarchies, the reign 
i^ifil'Sf ^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^^' -By ^^'^ name you understand 
iVvi ^^^^^ Christ ; but that reign of the son of man is 
1^ ' also called <* the kingdom of the saints of the Most 
High." All nations are made subject to this great 
and peaceful empire : eternity is promised to it, and 
it is to be the only one whose kingdom shall not be left 
to another people. 

When that son of qaas, and that so much longed 
for Christ shall com*, and how he shall accomplish 
the work committed to him, that is, the redemption 
of mankind, God discovers manifestly to DanieL 
j^ii^While he is taken up about the captivity of his peo^ 
ki. pie in Babylon, and the seventy years, which God had 
determined to accomplish in the desoRtions of Jeru* 
salem, in the midst of the supplications ne makes for 
the deliverance of his brethren, he is all of a sudden 
raised to more transcendent mysteries. He sees ano- 
ther number of years, and another far more important 
JJJ^-^ deliverance. Instead of the seventy years foretold by 
Jeremiah, he is shown seventy weeks, to commence 
from the going forth of the commandment from Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, in the twentieth year of his 
reign, for rebuilding the city of Jerusalem. There is 
marked in precise terms, at the end of these weeks, 
Jx^i * the reconciliation for iniquity, the everlasting reign 
of r/f hteousness, the full accomplishment of the pro^^ 
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pliecies ; and the anointing of the Most Holy.' The 
CHRIST is to execute bis office, and appear bBthe^^^ 
prince of the people after sixty^nine weeks » After sixty^ 
fAne weeks^ (lor the prophet repeats it) the Messiah is 
to he cut off: be is to die a violent death : he is to be 
made a sacrifice in order to fulfil the mysteries. One 
week is distinguished among the rest, which is the last 
And seventieth. It is that wherein the Messiah shall 
be sacrificed, wherein the covenant shall be confirmed ; 
and in the midst of which the sacrifice and oblation ^^ 
shall cease, doubtless, by the death of Christ : for it is 
in consequence of his death, that this change is sig- 
nified. 'After the death of the Messiah, and the^^ 
abolition of the sacrifices,' nothing is to be seen but hor- 
ror and confusion : we see ' the destruction of the 
holy city and sanctuary ; a people and a prince, who 
come to destroy every thing ; the abominations in the 
temple, and the final and irremediable desolation' of 
the people, rebellious against their God, and ungrate- 
ful towards their Saviour. 

We have seen, that those weeks reduced to weeks 
of years, according to the scripture manner, make 490 
years, and bring us precisely from the 20th year of 
Artaxerxes down to the last week; a week full of 
mystery, in which Jesus Christ offered up puts an end 
by his death to the sacrifices of the law, and fulfils the 
figures of it. The learned make various computations 
to make the times quadrate exactly : but that which 
I have proposed to you, is attended with no inconve- 
nience. It is so far from obscuring the series of the 
history of the kings of Persia, that it throws light upon 
it ; although there would be notliing very surprizing 
if there should be found some uncertainty in the dates 
of those princes, and eight or nine years, the most that 
could be disputed in a reckoning of 400, will never 
make any important question. But what need we 
say more ? God hath cut off the difficulty, if there 
was any, by a decision that admits ne reply. A ma- 
nifest event sets us above oil the UVXV^ Tk\^^<\^^ ^ 
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cbroDoIogers ; and the total destruction of the Jews, 
which followed so close upon the death of our Lord, 
demonstrates to the meanest understanding the ac- 
complishment of the prophecy. 

It now remains only to observe to you one circum- 
stance of it. Daniel discovers to us a new mystery. 
The oracle of Jacob had taught us, that the kingdom of 
Judah was to cease at the coming of the Messiah ; but 
it did not tell us that his death should be the cause of 
that kingdom's downfal. God hath revealed this im- 
portant secret to Daniel, and declares to him, as you 
see, that the ruin of the Jews shall be the consequence 
of the death of Christ, and of their own ingratitude. 
Mark well this passage, if you please, and the series 
of events will Foon make you an excellent commentary 
on it. You see what God showed to the prophet 
Daniel, a little before the victories of Cyrus, and re- 
building of the temple. While it was building, he 
raised up the prophets Haggai and Zechariah ; and 
immediately after he sent Malachi, who was to close 
the prophecies of the ancient people. 

What did not Zechariah see ? One would think, 
that the book of the divine decrees had been laid open 
to this prophet, and that he bad read the whole his- 
tory of God's people from the captivity. 
^^ The persecutions of the kings of Syria, and the wars 
they wage against Judah, are discovered to him in all 
their consequence. He sees Jerusalem taken, and 
sacked, a dreadful pillage, and infinite disorders, the 
people flying into the wilderness, uncertain of their 
late, to live or die, and when on the brink of utter 
desolation, a new light all of a sudden appearing to 
them. The enemies are conquered; the idols are 
thrown down in all the holy land : we see peace and 
plenty in town and country, and the temple is revered 
m the whole east. 
g^^^ One memorable circumstance of those wai-s is re- 
^ vealed to the prophet : that Jerusalem was to be be- 
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trayed byber own children, and that amongst b«r 
enemies many Jews should be found. 

Sometimes he sees a long train of prosperity : Ju-j^J" 
dah is filled with strength: the kingdoms that op-z^j**- 
pressed her are humbled; the neighbours, who didiuiolif. 
not cease to harass her are punished : some are con- 
Ferted, and incorporated with the people of God. The 
prophet beholds his people^ crowned with divine fa- ^j'o 
Tours, among which he reckons the triumph, no less s/^.^ 
modest than glorious, * of the king, just, lowly, and 9.' ' ^' 
having salvation, who riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt the foal of an ass, coroeth unto his city of Jeru- 
salem.' 

After having recounted their prosperity, he resumes ^;''^' 
from the beginning the whole series of their calami- 
ties. He sees all at once the temple on (ire, the 
whole country destroyed with the capital, murders, 
violences, and a king authorising them. God takes 
pity on his forsaken people, he becomes himself their 
shepherd, and his protection is their stafi*. In the end 
civil wars break out, and things turn to decay. The ^^^ 
time of this change is specified by a certain mark, 
and three princes degraded in one month speak the 
commencement of it. 

Inlbe midst of these woes appears a still greater, ^*^''^\, 
A little after those divisions, and in the times of decay, »3. 
Ood 18 prized ai thirty pieces of silver^ by his ungrate- 
ful people ; and the prophet sees every thing even to 
the patterns Jield, or that of the graver, on which the 
money is bestowed* Hence follow extreme disorders 
amongst the shepherds of the people ; at last they are 
blinded, and their power is destroyed. 

What shall I say of the wonderful vision of Zecha-^Jf*^ 
riah, who sees the shepherd * smitten, and the sheep 
scattered?' VVhat shall I say * of the look the people *''• *^ 
cast upon their God, whom they have pierced,' and 
of their mourning fo;* a more lamentable death than 
that of an only sod, or than that of Josiah f Zecha- 
riah saw all these things : but the greatest ^\^V. ^^^^ 
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saw was, " The Lord, sent by Ihe Lord to iobabit Je- 
^*9^X''^salem, where he calls the Gentiles, to join them to 
"• his people, and to dwell in the midst of them." 

Haggai says less, but what he says is surprizing, 
jn* Whilst the second temple is a building, and the old 
men, that bad seen the first, melt into tears, on compa- 
ring the meanness of this latter edifice with the mag- 
nificence of the former, the prophet, who sees farther 
than tbey» publishes the glory of the second temple, 
and prefers it to the fii^t. He explains whence this 
*J*^ Ji" new house shall proceed ; ihe desire of all nations shall 
10- come : that Messiah promised two thousand years, and 
from the beginning of the world, as the Saviour of the 
Gentiles, shall appear in this new temple. Peace shall 
be established there ; the whole world shaken shall bear 
witness to the coming of its Redeemer ; there is now 
but a little while to expect him, and the times appoint- 
ed for that expectation are in their last period. 

At length the temple is finished ; victims are offer- 
ed up ; but the covetous Jews present defective sacri- 
fices. Malachi, who reproves them for it, is raised to 
a higher consideration, and upon occasion of the pol- 
luted offerings of the Jews, be sees an offering purcy 
and unpolluted, which shall be presented to hod, no 
^'•^ longer as aforetime only in the temple of Jerusalem, 
hu^tfrom ihe rising of ihe sun, even unto the going down 
of -the same : no longer by the Jews, but by the Gen- 
tUeSy among whom he prophecies, that the name of God 
shall be great. 

He sees also, like Haggai, the glory of the second 
temple, and the Messiah honouring it with his pres- 
ence : but he sees, at the same time, that the Messiah 
is the God, to whom that temple is dedicated. *' Be- 
Maim. JjqI^ I will send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, 
shall suddenly come into his temple ; even the mes- 
senger of the covenant, whom ye delight in : behold 
he shall come,saith the Lord of hosts." 
Qod^s messengers are angels : but here is a messen- 
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ger of a wonderfttl dignity, a messenger, who bath a 
temple ; a messenger, who is God, and who entereth 
into the temple as his proper dwelling ; a messenger 
desired by all the people, who cometh to make a new 
covenant, and who is, for that reason, called tbe angel 
of the covenant, or, of the New Testament. 

It was, therefore, in the second temple, that thisJI^jJ;;*]- 
God, the messenger of God, was to appear : but an- e* 
other messenger goes before, and prepares his ways. 
There we see the Messiah preceded by bis harbinger. 
The character of that forerunner is also showed to the 
prophet. This is to be a new Elijah, remarkable for 
his holiness, for his austerity of liTc, for his authority, 
and for his zeal. 

Thus the last prophet of the ancient people pointed 
out the first prophet, that was to come after nim, or 
that Elijah, the forerunner of the Lord, who was to ap- 
pear. Till that time God's people had no prophet to 
expect, the law of Moses was to be sufficient for them, 
and therefore Malachi concludes with these words : 
"Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which J^J^'^^^ 
I commanded unto him in Horeb for all Israel, with 
the statutes, and judgments. Behold I will send you 
Elijah the prophet, who shall turn the heart of the fa- 
thers to the children;'' who shall show to these what 
the others have expected. 

To this law of Moses, God had joined the prophets, 
who had spoken in conformity to it ; and the history 
of God's people composed by tbe same prophets, in 
which were confirmed, by visible experiences, the 

Rromises and threatnings of the law. All was careful- 
/ written ; all was digested in the order of time : and 
this was what God left for the instruction of his peo- 
ple, when he made the prophecies to cease. 

Such instructions made a great change in the man- j.^' 
ners of the Israelites. They bad no more need either times 
of vision, or manifest prediction, or of those unheard seooi^ 
of wonders which God so often wrought for their pre-^"**^' 
servation. The prooft thej had gpt suiffifi^^d v^^xsvv 
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and their incredulity) not only convinced by the event 
of things, but likewise so often punishedi had at last 
rendered them tractable. 

Wherefore, frora that time we see them no more 
return to idolatry, to which they were so strangely in* 
clined. They had sufficiently found the bad effects of 
rejecting the God of their fathers. They were ever 
calling to mind Nebuchadnezzar^ and their own de- 
struction so often foretold in all its circumstances, and 
yet sooner come than expected. No less did they ad- 
*• mire their restoration brought about, contrary to alt 
human appearance, in the time, and by the person 
that had been pointed out to them. Never did they 
behold the second temple, without remembering why 
the former had been destroyed, and how this latter 
had been rebuilt : and thus did they confirm them- 
selves in the faith of their scriptures, to which their 
whole state bore testimony. 

There were no more false prophets to be seen 
among them. They had thrown off at once the pro- 
^^^' pensity they had to believe them, and that which they 
iX 6- nad to idolatry. Zechariah had foretold by one and 
the same oracle, that both these things should happen 
to them. His prophecy received a manifest accom- 
plishment. The false prophets ceased under the se- 
cond temple : the people, scandalized at their impos- 
tures, were no longer in the humour of hearkening to 
them. The true prophets of God were read over and 
over, continually : they wanted no commentary : and 
the things which 'came daily to pass in execution of 
their prophecies, were too faithful interpreters of 

f*»Hhem. ' 

Islxuii. In fact, all their prophets had promised them a pro- 
ii/x!i8,found peace. We still behold with pleasure the beau- 
2?' Si tiful picture which Isaiah and Ezekiel draw of the 
liv'ir bappy times, that were to succeed the captivity of 
kf ix. Babylon. AH the breaches are repaired, the cities 
kVlz.and towns magnificently rebuilt, the people is without 
xS^u.number, the enemies are brought low, and plenty 
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abounds in town and country: in both we see joy'|J;JJ 
rest, and, in short, all the fruits of a long peace. God^^, 
promises to keep his people in a lasting and perfect 
tranquillity. They enjoy it under the kings of rersia. 
So long as that empire stood, the favoura^ile decrees 
of Cyrus, who was the founder of it, secured the 
peace of the Jews. Though they were threatened Kstb. 
with their final destruction under Ahasuerus, whoever Hivii. 
he was, God, moved by their tears, turned all ^t once^******' 
the king's heart, and took a signal vengeance on Ha- 
man their enemy. Except in this juncture, which ^^^-j, . 
was soon over, they knew no fear : instructed by their ^|^' 
prophets to obey the kings, to whom God had sub- 
jected them, their fidelity was inviolable. And so 
were they ever mildly treated. In consideration of 
an easy tribute, which they paid to their sovereigns, 
who were rather their protectors than their masters, 
they lived according to their own laws : the sacerdotal 
power was preserved entire : the priests conducted 
the people :* the public council first established by 
Moses, enjoyed its full authority, and they exercihed^-^*- 
amongst themselves the power of life and death, with- J«w. 
out any one's interfering with their conduct. So thet"**?' 
kings ordered it. The destruction of the empire ofS^"^. 
the Persians made no alteration in their affairs. Alex-f"^**'- 
ander respected their temple, admired their prophe* 2 coat, 
cies, and augmented their privileges. They had^^" 
somewhat to suffer under his fii-st successors. Ptolemy 
sonfof Lagus took Jerusalem by surprize, and carried 
away from thence into Egypt an hundred thousand 
captives : but he soon ceased to hate them. He him- 
self made them citizens of Alexandria, the capital of 
his kingdom ; or rather confirmed to them the grant 
that Alexander had already made them ; and finding 
in all his dominions none more faithful than the Jews, 
he filled his armies with them, and committed to their ' 
trust the most important places. If the La^idae had^<^ 
some consideration of them, they were still betterxu!& 
treated by the Seleucida?^ under whose empire they 1^"^^'* 
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lired. Seleucus Nicanor, head of that familv, settled 
them in Antioch ; and Antiochus Theu8» his grand- 
son, having caused them to be received in all the ci^ 
ties of the lesser Asia, we have seen them spread them- 
selves all over Greece, living there after their own law, 
and enjoying the same privileges with the other citi-* 
zens, as they did at Alexandria and Antioch. 
1^ In the mean time their law is turned into Greek 
Kb?iiL ^y ^^® ^^^^ ^^ Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 
21^2. The Jewish religion is made known among the Gen- 
Ap.^' tiles, the temple of Jerusalem is enriched by the gifts of 
princes and of people, the Jews live in peace and liber- 
ty under the power of the Syrian monarchs, and had 
hardly ever tasted such a tranquillity under their own 
kings. This tranquillity seemed to promise an ever- 
lasting continuance, had they not disturbed it by their 
dissentions. Three hundred years had they enjoyed 
this rest so much foretold by their prophets, when 
ambition and jealousies arising amongst them, had like 
?^- to have undone them. Some of the most powerful 
'»*Ma betrayed their people to flatter the kings ; they want- 
iiu ir. ed to render themselves famous after the manner of 
lifii the Greeks, and preferred that I'ain pomp to the solid 
J6,kc glory, which the observance of the laws of their an- 
cestors acquired them among their countrymen. They 
celebrated games like the Gentiles. J his novelty 
dazzled the eyes of the people, and idolatry cloathed 
with this niagnificence appeared lovely to many of the 
Jews. To these changes were joined disputes for the 
high-priesthood, which was the chief dignity of the 
nation. The ambitious devoted themselves to the 
i>Bn. kings of Syria in order to attain it, and that sacred 
TiLSf dignity was the price of the flattery of those minions* 
lfn^\\jThe jealousies and divisions of individuals, did not 
24^ fail quickly to cause, as usual, great mischiefs to the 
iTSSrfL^^^'® people. Antiochus Illustris, king of Syria, con* 
4;sziLceived the design of destroying this divided people^ 
m^in order to seize upon their wealth. That prince ap<- 
J^^pesured novf with all the cbarftcters Paniel bad givea 
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bim ; ambitious, covetoas, crafty, cruel, insolent, impi^Dsn. 
ous, mad, elated with bis victories, and then enraged j^of^ 
at his losses. He enters Jerusalem in condition to ^^ 
attempt any thing ; the factions of the Jews, and not i^bo- 
bis own force, embolden him : and so Daniel fore- i^is,' 
saw it. He commits unheard of cruelties : his pride ^ 
carries faim to the last excesses, and he pours forth 
blasphemies against the Most High, as foretold by the 
same prophet. In execution of these prophecies, 
and by reasons of the sins of the people, an host, (or 
power,) is given him against the daily sacrifice. He 
profanes the temple of God, which the kings bis an- 
cestors had revered : he pillages it, and repairs with 
the riches he there finds, the ruins of his exhausted | jg^^ 
treasury. Under pretext of settling a conformity in ^'^ 
the manners of his subjects, but in reality to satiate niac. 
liis own avarice by plundering Judea, he commands ^ ^^ 
the Jews to worship the same gods with the Greeks : 
above all, be will have them to adore Jupiter Olym- 
pius, whose idol he places in the very temple ; and 
more impious than Nebuchadnezzar himself, be at- 
tempts to destroy the feasts, and the law of Moses, 
the sacrifices, religion, and the whole people. But 
the successes of this prince had their limits set by the JjJ!^ 
prophecies. Mattathias makes head against his vio-^i-'^} 
lences, and unites all the good people under his ban-Jofepb 
ner. Judas Maccabeus his son, viith an handful of nl^d^. 
men, performs unheard of exploits, and purifies thejjj'i^ 
temple of God three years and an half after its pro-g^»i 
fanation, as Daniel had foretold. He pursues the ixiit. 
Idumeans, and all the other gentiles, that joined An- 1^^£ 
tiochus, and having taken from them their strongest 2^^ 
places, he returns victorious and humble, just such as^ 
Jsaiah had seen him, singing forth the praises of God, 
who had delivered into his hands the enemies of bis 
people^ and still red with their blood. He continues his 
victories, notwithstanding the prodigious armies of 
the captains of Antiocbus. Daniel had allowed but^^i^ 
six years to this wicked prince to torment the ^eo^<^ 
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li^'tt God ; and behold at the time fixed be Itarns at 

smm. Ecbatan the heroic deeds of Judas. He falls into a 

^•^profound melancholy, and dies as the holy prophet 

bad foretold, miserable, but not by the hand of roan, 

after acknowledging, but too late, the power of the 

God of Israel. 

I need not now tell you in what manner his suc- 
cessor prosecuted the war against Judea, or the death 
of Judas its deliverer, or the victories of his two 
brothers, Jonathan and Simon, successively high- 
priests, whose valour restored tbe ancient glory of the 
people of God. These three great men saw the 
kings of Syria, and all the neighbouring nations com- 
bined against them ; and what was more deplorable, 
they saw at different times the men of Judab itself in 
arms against their own country, and against Jerusalem : 
a thing till then unheard of, but expressly noted by 
the prophets. In the midst of so many calamities, 
znch. the confidence they had in God rendered them un- 
1 Mw. daunted and invincible. The people was ever happy 
xK 20,* under their conduct, and at length in Simon's time, 
^i\^ being freed from the yoke of the Gentiles, they sub- 
2Mae. JGCted tbomselves to him and his children, with the 
ifcVou! consent of the kings of Syria. 

But the art whereby the people of God transfer to 

Simon the whole public authority, and grant to him 

tbe royal powers, is remarkable. The decree bears, 

1 Mae. ' that he and his posterity shall enjoy them, until 

xiv.4i.jjjpj.g gjjg^ij a|.[5g ^ faithful and true prophet. 

The people accustomed from their origin to a di- 
vine government, and knowing that ever since the 
time David had been set upon the throne by God's 
appointment, the sovereign power belonged to bis 
house to which it was at last to be restored against the 
time of the Messiah, joined this express restriction to 
the power they gave their highpriests, and continued 
to live under them io expectation of that so often 
promised Christ. 
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Thus did that absolutely free kingdom make use 
or its right, and provide for its government. The 
posterity of Jacob, by the tribe of Judah, and the rest 
that ranked themselves under its standards, preserved 
itself in a body politic, and enjoyed independently and 
peaceably the land that had been assigned them. 

By virtue of the people's decree we have been 
speaking of, Joannes Hyrcanus, son of Simon, sue- ^^^^ 
ceeded to his father. Under bim the Jews aggran- ^a*^ 
dize themselves by considerable conquests. Theyjer. 
subject Samaria, (Ezekiel and Jeremiah bad foretold f^; 
it : they subdue the Idumeans, or Edomites, the Phi- }^ 
listines, and the Ammonites, their perpetual enemies, Agt. 
and these nations embrace tbeir religion. (Zecharlah n.'is, 
bad noted it.) At last, in spite of the hatred and b^Lb^ 
jealousy of the nations round about them, under the ^-^^ 
authority of their priests, who became at length their 
princes, they found the new kingdom of Asoioneans, 
or Maccabe^, and that one more extensive than ever^ 
if we except the times of David and Solomon. 

In this manner did the people of God still subsist 
amidst so many revolutions : and that people some- 
times punished, and sometimes comforted in its affile* 
tions, by the different treatment they meet with ac- 
cording to tbeir deserts, bear a public testimony to 
the providence, which governs the world. 

But in whatever state they were, they lived always 
ID expectation of the Messiah's times, wherein they 
promised themselves new favours, greater than any 
they bad yet received ; and there is no one but sees« 
that that faith in the Messiah and his miracles, which 
continues to this day among the Jews, has been trans- 
mitted to them by their patriarchs and prophets from 
the very origin of their nation. For in that long^^^j 
series of years, in which themselves acknowledged, Apiom 
that by a counsel of providence there arose no pro- 
phet among them, and that God gave them no more 
any new predictions or promises, that faith in the 
Messiah who was to come, subsisted more lively ^Ww 
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erer. It proved so well established, when the second 
temple was built, that tbeie needed no more any pro- 
phet to confirm the people in it. They lived under 
the faith of the ancient prophecies, which they had 
seen so punctually accomplished before their eyes in 
so many particulars : the rest, from that time, never 
appeared to them any way doubtful, noj had they the 
smallest difficulty to belie i^e that God, so faithful in 
every thing, would also, in his own good time, fulfil 
what related to the Messiah, which was the chief of 
bis promises, and the foundation of all the others. 

And indeed, their whole history, every thing that 
happened to them from day to day, was only one con- 
tinued unfolding of the oracles which the Holy Ghost 
had left them. If, being reinstated in their own land 
after the captivity, they enjoyed three hundred years 
profound peace ; if their temple was revered, and 
their religion honoured in all the east ; if at last this 

Eeaee was disturbed by their dissentions ; if the 
augbty king of Syria made unheard of efforts to de- 
stroy them ; if he prevailed some time ; if a little after 
he was punished : if the Jewish religion, and the whole 
people of God were restored with a more wonderful 
glory than ever they had before, and the kingdom of 
Judah received accessions in the latter times from 
new conquests ; you have seen, Sir, that all this was 
to be found written in their prophets. Yes, every thing 
was specified there, the very time the persecutions 
were to last, the very places where the battles were 
fought, and the very lands that were to be conquered. 
I have related to you in general something of those 
prophecies: a minute detail would be matter for a 
longer discourse. I mean here to give only a first 
tincture of those important truths, which are so much 
pffl^b. jijg more to be discovered, the more one enters into 
i^\. particulars. I shall only observe here, that the pro- 



poroh. P'^®^*^^ ^^ ^^^ people of God have had, during all 

i^' irard, when the heathens themselves^ when a For 
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pbyry, or a Jalian the apostate, otherwise enemies to ^j^^ 
the scriptures, have wanted to give examples of pro* J«Bn- 
pbetlcai predictions, they have been fain to seek tnem 
among the Jews. 

And I may even affirm to you with truth, that if, 
during five hundred years, the people of God were 
without a prophet, the whole state of those times was 
prophetical : the work of God was going forward^ and 
Ibe ways were insensibly preparing for the full accom- 
plishment of the ancient oracles. 

The return from the captivity of Babylon was but a 
shadow of the greater and more necessary liberty, 
which the Messiah was to bring to men, the captives 
of sin. The people scattered in divers places of the 
Upper Asia, Asia Minor, in Egypt, in Greece itself, 
began to show forth among the Gentiles the name and 
glory of the God of Israel. The scriptures, which 
were one day to be the light of the world, were put 
into the language most known upon earth : their anti* 
quity is acknowledged. While the temple is revered, 
and the scriptures spread abroad among the Gentiles, 
God gives some idea of their future conversion^ and 
lays afar off the foundations of it. 

What passed even among the Greeks, was a kind of 
preparation to the knowledge of the truth. Their 
philosophers were sensible that the world was ruled 
by a God very different from those whom the vulgar 
adored, and whom they worshiped themselves with 
the vulgar. The Greek histories evince, that this ex- 
cellent philosophy came from the east, and from the 
places where the Jews had been dispersed : but from 
whatever place it may have come, so important a 
truth propagated among the Gentiles, however op- 
posed, however ill followed, even by those who 
taught it, began .to awaken mankind, and furnished 
by anticipation, certain proofs to those, who were 
one day to rescue them from their ignorance. 

But as the conversion of the Gentile world was a 
\totk reserved for the Messiah, and llie ^tK^'^^x ^^.^ 
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FECteristic of bis coming, error and impiety prevailed 
over ail. The most enlightened and wisest nations, 
the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Phenicians, Grecians, and 
Romans, were the most ignorant, and the blindest in 
the article of religion : so true it is, that we must be 
trained to it by a special grace, and by a more than 
human wisdom ! Who would dare to narrate the ce- 
remonies of the. immortal Gods, and their impure 
mysteries? Their loves, their cruelties, their jea- 
lousies, and all their other excesses, were the subjects 
of their feasts, of their sacrifices, of the hymns that 
were sun^ to them, and of the paintings that were con- 
secrated m their temples. Thus wickedness was wor- 
shiped, and owned necessary to the service of the 
]^td«gods« The gravest of the philosophers forbid 
drinking to excess, if it was not m the leasts of Bac- 
^rist^chus, and to the honour of that God. Another, after 
at.' severely lashing all unseemly images, excepts those 
of the gods, who chose to be honoured by such inde- 
^o^cencies. One cannot read without astonishment the 
^J^ honours that were to be paid to Venus, and the pros- 
i.*L 'titutions that were established for her worship. 
Vb^isi Greece, as polite and wise as she was, had received 
those abominable mysteries. Upon pressing emergen- 
t^ cies, private persons and public weals devoted cour- 
tesans to Venus; and Greece did not blush to ascribe 
her preservation to the prayers ihey put up to their 
goddess. After the defeat of Xerxes and his formida- 
ble armies, there was placed in the temple a picture, 
wherein were represented their vows and processions, 
with this inscription of Simonides, the famous poet : 
'These prayed to the goddess Venus, who for their 
sake saved Greece. 

If love was of necessity to be worshipped, it should 
at least have been honourable love : but here it was 
not so. Solon, who could believe it, or expect from 
so great a name so great a scandal f Solon, I say, 
erected at Athens a temple to Venus the prostitute, 
or unjcbaste love. All Greece was filled with temples 
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dOnsecrated to this goddess^ and conjugal love had 
fiot one in the whole country. 

Tet they detested adultery both in men and wo« 
Daen : the conjugal tie was sacred among them. But 
when they applied themselves to religion, they appear- 
ed possessed with a strange spirit, and their natural 
light forsook them« 

Nor did the Roman gravity treat religion any more 
seriously, seeing it consecrated to the honour of the 
Gods, the impurities of the theatre, and the bloody 
spectacles of the gladiators, that is^ whatever can be 
imagined most corrupt and barbarous. 

^t I don't know whether the ridiculous follies 
men blended with religioip, had not a still more per- 
nicious effect, by bringing it into so great a contempt. 
Could people preserve the respect due to divine 
things, amidst the impertinencies that stuffed the fa- 
bles, whereof the representation or commemoration 
made so great a part of the divine worship ? The 
whole public service was but one continued scene of 
profanation, or rather a derision of the name of God , 
Und there must needs have beeii some power, an ene- 
my to that sacred name, who^ naving designed to dis- 
parage it, prompted men to use it in so contemptible 
things, and even to prostitute it to so unworthy sub- 
jects. 

'Tis true, the philosophers had at last confessed that 
there was another GoM^bao those the vulgar wor- 
'shipped; but they durst not avow it. On the con-JJ°- 
Irary, Socrates delivered it as a maxim, that every «jj^»'^ 
one oiigbtto follow the religion of his country. Plato leg, v. 
his disciple, who saw Greece, and all the countries in 
the world filled with an absurd and scandalous wor- 
ship, does nevertheless lay it down as a foundation of 
his republic, '^That men a1*e never to make any 
change in tbe religion they find established, and that 
they must have lost all common sense so much as to 
think of it." So grave philosophers, and who said so 
excellent things concerning ifee Iiv\'\ti^ ^%Xvi\^^^A 

li 
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not dare to oppose the public error, and despaired 
^- of being able to conquer it. M^hen Socrates wasac- 
jm*-^ cused of denying the gods the public adored, be vindi- 
xeb. cated himself Kom it, as from a crime ; and Plato, 
wTitf- speaking of the Ood who had formed the universe, 

to declare him to the people. He protests, that he 
never speaks of him but enigmatically, for fear of ex* 
posing so great a truth to ridicule. 
In what abyss was mankind plunged, when it could 
^f not bear the least idea of the true God ? Athens, the 
LH. most polite, and most learned of the Grecian cities, 
pi&^'took for atheists those who spoke of intellectual things? 
ulsttid. ^nd this was one of the reasons for which Socrates 
was condemned. If some philosophers presumed to 
teach, that statues were not gods, as the vulgar appre- 
hended, they found themselves obliged to recant this 
doctrine, and even after that were they banished, as 
profane persons, by sentence of the Areopagus. The 
whole earth was possessed with the same error: truth 
durst not set up its head. The great God, the Crea- 
tor of the world, had neither temple, nor worship, but 
in Jerusalem. When ^he Gentiles sent thither their 
offerings, they did no other honour to the God of Is- 
rael, than that of joining him to the other gods. Judea 
alone was acquainted with his holy and severe jea- 
lousy, and knew that to divide religion between him 
and other gods, was to destroy it. 

And yet, in the latter dl^, the Jews themselves, 
who knew him, and who were the guardians of reli- 
gion, begun (so prone are men ever to weaken the 
truth) not to forget the God of their fathers, but to 
mingle in religion superstitions unworthy of him. Un« 
.Tos.. der the reign of the Asmoneans, and in the lime of 
tiiLs! Jonathan, the sect of the Pharisees arose among the 
Jews. They acquired at first a great reputation, by 
the purity ol their doctrine, and oy their strict ob- 
iBidi servance of the law : add to this, that their conduct 
>vas mild, though regular, and that they lived in grqat 
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Ooion among themselves. The rewards and punish- Jf-JJ**- 
ments of the future state, which they zealously assert- JjJ ^ 
edj gained them much honour. At last, ambition 
entered among them. They would needs govern, and 
accordingly assumed an absolute power over the peo-> 
pie, set themselves up for arbitrators of learning and 
religion, which they insensibly perverted to supersti- 
tious practices, subservient to their interest, and the 
dominion they wanted to usurp over consciences ; and 
the true dpirit of the law was like to be lost. 

To these evils was added a greater, pride and pre- 
sumption ; but a presumption which went so far as to 
arrogate to itself the gift of God. The Jews accus- 
tomed to bis benefits, and enlightened so many ages 
by bis acquaintance, forgot that his goodness alone 
had set them apart from other nations, and looked 
upon his. favour as their due. Being a chosen race, 
and ever blessed for two thousand years, they judged 
themselves alone worthy of knowing God, and tiiought 
themselves of a different species from other men^ 
whom they saw deprived of the knowledge of him. 
From this principle, they look upon the Gentiles with 
an insupportable disdain. To be come of Abraham 
after the fleshy seemed to them a distinction, which 
set^them naturally above all others; and puffed up 
with so noble an extraction, they fancied themselves 
holy by nature, and not by grace : an error, which 
still prevails among them. It was the Pharisees, who 
seeking to glorify themselves on their own lights, and 
on their strict observance of the ceremonies of the 
law, introduced this opinion towards the latter times^ 
As their sole aim was to distinguish themselves from 
other men, they multiplied external usages without 
number, and delivered all their notions, however con- 
trary to the law of God, as so many authentic tra- 
ditions. ' 

Although these sentiments had never passed by a 
public decree into tenets of the synagogue, they in- 
sensibly stole in among the people, v^Vio Vl^^^xck!^ $sffir 
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quiet^ turbulent and seditious. At length the divf- 
visions, which» according to their propbets, were to 
Jjfflfi, be ibe beginning of their sorrows, broke out on occa- 
*'*» sion of the quarrels that entered into the house of the 
Tot '^^"^^"^^^"s. It was bardJj sixty years to Jesus Christ, 
Ant*, when Hyrcanus and Aristubulus, sons of Alexander 
Iw.'i' Janneus, fell out about the priesthood, to which the 
jSl 4 '^'"gJ^'^ was annexed. This is the fatal moment, 
^^Ajjj wherein history fixes the first cause of the destruction 
ij>T. of the Jews, rompey, whom the two brothers called 
JJjJJJl^'to be umpire between them, subjected them both, at 
z!:ch. ^^^ same time that he dispossessed Antiochus, sur- 
-^ 8' named Asiaticus, the last king of Syria. These three 
princes, degraded ' together, and as it were at one 
blow, were the signal of the decay marked in precise 
terms by the prophet Zechariah. It is certain from 
history, that this change of affairs in Syria and Judea 
was made at the same time by Pompey, when, after 
putting ao end to the Mithridatic war, being about to 
return to Rome, he settled the affairs of the east. The 
prophet observed only what concerned the destruc- 
tion of the Jewi), who, of two brothers, whom they had 
seen both kings, saw one, a prisoner, adorn Pompey's 
triumph, and the other (the weak Hyrcanus) from 
whom the same Pompey took, together with his dia^ 
dem, great part of his dominions, now retain but au 
empty title of authority, which he soon after lost.. 
Then it was that the Jews were made tributary to the 
Romans : and the ruin of Syria brought on theirs, be* 
cause that great kingdom, reduced into a province in 
their neighbourhooo, so greatly augmented there the 
Roman power, that there was no more safety but in 
obeying them. The governors of Syria made con- 
tinual attempts upon Judea ; the Romans rendered 
themselves absolute masters there, and weakened its 
government in many respects. By them, io fine, the 
kingdom of Judah passed from the hands of the As- 
moneans, to whom it had submitted, into those of He- 
rpd, a foreiguer and Idameaa. The cruel and ambi- 
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tious policy of that king, who professed only in appear^ 
ance the Jewish religion, altered the maxims of the 
ancient government. Tbey are no longer those Jews> 
masters of their own fate under the vast empire of the 
Persians and first Seleucidse, when the only thing re* 
quired of Ibem was to live in peace. Herod, who 
keeps tfaeni almost enslaved under his government, 
puts every thing in disorder ; confounds at his pleasure 
the succession of the priests ; weakens the pontificate, 
which he renders arbitrary ; enervates the authority 
of the council of the nation, which can no longer do 
any thins : the whole public power passes into the 
hands of Herod, and of tbe Roman?, whose slave he 
is, and he shakes the foundations of the Jewish com* 
monwealth. 

The Pharisees, and the people, who were entirely 
led by their sentiments, bore this state with the ut- 
most impatience. The more they felt themselves 
galled by tbe yoke of the Gentiles, the greater con- 
tempt and hatred did they conceive for them. They 
were no more for any Messiah, who should not be a 
warrior, and formidable to the powers that enthralled 
them. Thus forgetting all the prophecies, which told 
them so expressly of bis humiliations, they had no 
longer cither eyes or ears, but for those which an- 
nounced them triumphs, though very different from 
those they desired. 

In this decline of religion, and of the Jewish affairs, j^% 
at the end of Herod's reign, and in the time the Phar- chrij 
isees were introducing so many abuses, Jesus Christ 5^. 
was sent upon earth, to restore tbe kingdom into the***"* 
Louse of David, after a more sublime manner than the 
carnal Jews understood itj and to preach the doctrine, 
which God had resolved should be declared to tbe 
whole world. This wonderful child, called by Isaiah, 
" The mighty God, the everlasting father," and '' the^***^ f= 
prince of peace," is bornof a virgin at Bethlehem, and 
comes there to acknowledge the origlti oC Ivv^ \?kS.sji, 
Concrired by the Holy <5hos\, \10\5 \v\ Vx^XsvxVV^'iJv^^N.^ 
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irortbf to make atonement for the guilt of ours, be re-^ 

gw^-^ceives the name of Jesus, or Saviour^ because " he 

was to save us from our sins.'' Immediately upon his 

birth) a new star, the type of that light he was to show 

to the Gentiles, appears in the east, and guides to the 

yet infant Saviour, the first-fruits of the conrersion of 

the Gentiles. A little after, that Lord, so greatly desi* 

red, comes to his holy temple, where Simeon beholds 

^"•him, not only as " the glory of Israel," but also as *' a 

light to lighten the Gentiles." When the time of 

preaching his gospel drew near, Bt. John Baptist^ 

who was to prepare his ways, called all sinners to re^ 

pentance, and witb his crying made the whole wilder* 

cess resound, where he bad lived from his tcnderest 

infancy with equal austerity and innocence. The pec* 

pie, whd for five hundred years had seen no prophet^ 

acknowledged this new Elias, and were ready to take 

him for the Saviour, so great did his sanctity appear : 

but be biiiiseir pointed out to the people. Him, '* whose 

John shoe latcbet be was not worthy to unloose." At length 

'**'' Jesus Christ begins to preach bis gospel, and to reveal 

Xatth. the secrets he saw from all eternity in the bosom of 

Kuk his father. He lays the foundations of bis church by 

"1*6** ^^^ calling of twelve fishermen, and puts St. Feter at 

J^*- the head of the whole flock, with so manirest a pre- 

13^ rogative, that the evangelists, who in the catalogue 

55iM8. they make of the apostles observe no certain order, 

unanimously agree in naming St. Peter before all the 

rest as the first. Jesus Christ makes a tour through all 

Judea, filling it ftith his benefits ; healing the sick^ 

having compassion upon sinners, whose true pbysiciaa 

he shows himself, by the free access he allows them 

to his presence, making men feel at once an authority 

and sweetness, that never had appeared but in his per* 

son. He declares high mysteries ; but confirms theo^ 

by great miracles : he enjoins great virtues; but gives^ 

at the same time, great illumination. And thereby 

^jot^ does he appear " full of grace and truth, and wc al) 

*^^^ receive of his fulaess,'' 
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Every thing is consistent in bis person ; his life, his 
doctrine, his miracles. The same truth shines through 
the whole : every thing concurs to exhibit in him the 
master of mankind, and pattern of perfection. 

He, and only He, living among men, and in sight 
of all the worid, could say without danger of being 
beh'ed, ^ which of you convinceth me of sin ? And 
again, I am the light of the world ; my heart is to dc J^IV 
the will of biro that sent rae. He that sent me is with n». tz, 
. me : the father hath not left me alone ; for I do always It *^*" 
those things that please him.' 

His miracles are of a peculiar order, and of a new 
character. They are not '' signs in heaven, such as 
Ibe Jews sought after ; be works them almost all upon^l^k 
men themselves, and towards healing of their inGrmi- 
ties. All these miracles speak more goodness than 
power, and do not so much surprize the beholders, as 
they touch the bottom of their hearts. He performs 
tbem with authority : devils and diseases obey him : at 
his word the blind receive their sight, the dead arisci 
and sins are forgiven. The principle of the miracles ' 
is wiUiin himself; they flow from their proper source ;Jf*^^ 
** I perceive," saith he, '* that virtue is gone out of ▼«*•£ 
me." And, indeed, none had ever performed either 
' so great or so many miracles ; and yet he promises 
that his disciples shall, in his name, do still greater 
works than these : so fruitful and inexhaustible is the^iJ",jj, 
virtue be contains in himself. 

Who ivould not admire the condescension with 
which he tempers the sublimity of his doctrine ? It is 
milk for babes, and at the same time meat for the 
$trong. We see him full of the secrets of God ; but 
we see him, not astonished at them, like other mortals 
to whom God is pleased to communicate himself: he 
speaks naturally of them, as being born in that myste- 
ry and glory ; and what he hath tvithovt measure^ he jf^^ 
dispenses with measure, that so our weakness may be 
pkble to bear it. 

Although he be sent for the ^\i^\t\«w\^>\v^^^^^aB«^ 
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faifflseir at first only to the lost sbeep of the house of 
Israel, to whom indeed he was sent in a more especial 
manner : but he prepares the way for the conversion 
of the Samaritans and Gentiles. A woman of Sama« 
il^^, ria acknowledges him the Christ, whom her nation ex*- 
^' ' pected, as well as that of the Jews, and learns of him 
the mystery of the new worship, which should no lon- 
ger be confined to any one certain place. A woman 
of Canaan and an idolatress, though at first rejected^ 
: forces from him, so to speak, the cure of her daugh* 
55j!g; ter. He discovers, in several places, the .children of 
^^ Abraham among the Gentiles, and speaks of his doc- 
11- 'trine as being to be preached, gainsayed and received 
over the whole eaith. The world had never seen any 
such thing ; and his apostles are astonished at it. He 
does not at all conceal from his followers, the fiery tri- 
als which they were to pass through. He shows them 
violence and seductiop employed against them, perse- 
cutions, false doctrines, false brethren, war within, and 
war without, t|ie faith purified by all these trials ; in 
'the last days, the decay of this faith, and charity wax- 
ing cold among his disciples ; in the midst of so many 
^*^ dangers, his church and the truth never to be prevail- 
ed against. 

Here then behold a new conduct, and a new order 
of things ! The children of God are no longer buoy- 
ed up with the hopes of temporal rewards; Jesus 
Christ sets forth to them a future life, and keeping 
them suspended in that expectation, he teaches them 
to disengage themselves from all things of sense. The 
cross, and patience under it, become their portion 
T^iatf. upon earth, and heaven is proposed to them as bein^ 
to be taken by force. Jesus Christ, who points out to 
men this new way, is the first himself to enter into 
il : he preaches pure truths, which confound gross^ 
but self-conceited men : he detects the hidden pride 
and hypocrisy of the Pharisees and doctors of the 
Jaw, who corrupted it by their interpretations. In 
iJbe midst of these veproaclies \i^ Vi^iEkQ\>i^ vVi^vt \si&a* 
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istrjr, and Moseses seat where they sit. He is often in 2au.2. 
the temple, causing its holiness to be reverenced, and 
sends back to tbe priests the lepers be has cleansed* 
He thereby instructs men how they ought to reprove 
and check abuses, without prejudice of tbe ministry 
appointed by God : and sbdws, that tbe body of the 
synagogue subsisted notwithstanding the .corruption 
of Its particular members. But it was visibly tend- 
ing to its ruin. The chief priests and Pharisees stir* 
red up against Jesus Christ, the Jewish people, whose 
religion was degnerating into superstition. That 
people cannot bear the Savrour of the world, calling 
themf'to.a solid, but difficult practice. The holiest 
and best of all men, nay, holinessiand goodness itself 
becomes the most envied and bated. He is not dis- 
couraged, nor ceases doing good to bis coutrymen $ 
but he sees their ingrantude ; he foretels its punish- 
ment with tears, and denounces to Jerusalem her ap- 
proaching fall* He prophecies also, that the Jews^ 
enemies to tbe truth be declared to them, should be 
delivered up to error, and become tbe sport of false 
prophets. .Mean time the jealousy of the Pharisees 
and chief priests is bringing him to an infapious pun* 
ishment : his disciples forsake him ; one of them be- 
trays him : the first, and most zealous of them ali^ 
denies him thrice. Accused before the council, he 
honours the priest's office to the last, and answers in 
precise terms tbe highpriest, that inteirogates him ju- 
dicially. But the moment was come, for the syna- 
gogue's reprobation. The highpriest and whole 
council condemn Jesus Christ, because he called: 
bimself the Christ, the son of God. He is delivered 
up to Pontius Pilate, the Roman governor: his inno- 
cence is acknowledged by his judge, whom policy and 
interest induce to act contrary to his conscience : the 
just one is condemned to death ; the most heinous of 
all crimes makes way for tbe most perfect obedience 
that ever the world saw. Jesus master of his life, and 
of all things, gives up himself voluuUnl^ Vq^IVl^^^v^^^ 
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Tvicked men, and offers the sacrifice, which was iq he 
the expiation of mankind. On the crossy he beholds 
10 the prophecies, what jet remained for him to do r 

i^SlL ^^ '"'fi's it, and says at last, It is finished. At this 
word, the world undergoes an universal change ; the 
law ceases, its figures pass away, its sacrifices are abol-* 
isbed by a more perfect oblation. This done, Jesus 
Christ, with aloud cry, gives up the ghost : all nature 
is moved : the centurion who watched him, astonish- 

M<^ ed at such a death, cries out. Truly ^ this was the son cf 

u. Qod ; and the spectators return smiting their breasts. 

XT,S9. On the third day he rises again ; he appears to his 
followers, who bad deserted bira, and who obstinately 
persisted in disbelieving his resurrection. They see 
him, talk with him, touch him, and are convinced. 
To confirm the faith of his resurrection, he shows 
himself to them at sundry times, and in divers circum* 
stances. His disciples see him in private, and they 
see him also all together : he appears once to above 

xn^' ^^^ hundred brethren assembled. An apostle, who 
has recorded it, assures, that the greatest part o{ 
them were yet alive, when he wrote it. Jesus Christ 
risen again, gives his apostles what time they please 
to consider him well, and after having put himself into 
their hands in all the shapes they desire, so that there 
can no longer remain the smallest doubt, he com* 
mauds them to bear witness of what they have seen^ 
of what they have heard, and of what their hands 
have handled. And that none may doubt of their can.- 
dour, any more than of their persuasion, he obliges 
them to seal their testimony with their blood. Thus 
their preaching is unshaken ; the foundation of it is 
a positive fact, unanimously attested by those that 
saw it. Their sincerity is justified by the strongest 
proof imaginable ; which is that of torments, and of 
death itself* Such are the instructions the apostles 
received. Upon this foundation twelve fishermen 
' undertake the conyersion of the whole world, which 
they sanr 50 set a^o^ \bc^ U\v^ thef had to prescribe^ 
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and the truths they bad to proclaim. They are Com-JiJ^T] 
inanded to begin at Jerusalem, and tbence to go into^*' 
all the world, and ** teacb all nations, baptizing themM«[^ 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the VauT 
Holy Ghost." Jesus Christ promises to be with them IS^ 
alway, even. unto the end of the world; and by this 
paying assures the perpetual continuance of the eccle* 
siastical function. Having thus spoken, he ascends 
into heaven in their presence. 

The promises are about to be accomplished : the 
prophecies are goine to receive their final ecclairci^- 
Sement. The Grentiles are called to the knowledge 
of God by the orders of Jesus Christ risen. A new 
i^eremooy is instituted for the regeneration of the new 
people : and the faithful learn that the true God, the 
God of Israel, that one undivided God, to whom they 
are consecrated in baptism, is at once Father, SoD, 
and Holy Ghost. 

There then are set forth to us the incomprehensi^ 
ble depths of the Divine Being, the ineflable great- 
ness of his unity, and the infinite riches of that nature, 
still more fruitful within than without, capable of 
communicating itself without division to three equal 
persons. 

There are unfolded the mysteries, which were 
wrapped, and, as it were, sealed up in the ancient 
scriptures. We now understand the secret of that 
saying, '* Let us make man in our image ;" and the ?*^" 
Trinity intimated in the creation of man, is expressly 
declared in his regeneration. 

.We learn what is that wisdom, " which the Lord Yrot/ 
possessed in the beginning of his way, before hi^ works ^^^' 
of old ;" the wisdom, who is bis daily delight, and 
by whom all bis works are ordained. We know who 
he was, whose birth David saw from the womb of the ps.^. 
morning; and the New Testament teacheth us, that 
he is the Word, the internal Word of God, and bis 
eternal thou^htf who is always in his bosom^ and by 
whom all thmgs were made* . 
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We thereby can answer the mysterious questjoh 
^^4 proposed in the proyerbs : ' What is the name oFGod^ 
and what is his Son's name, if thou canst tell i For we 
know thatthis name of God, so mysterious and so con- 
cealed^ is the name of the Father^ understood in that 
profound sense, which makes us conceire him from 
eternity Father of a son equal to himself, and that the 
name of his son is the name of the Word ; the Word 
which he eternally begets by the contemplating of 
^^ himself which is the perfect expression of his troth, 
hb image, his only Son, * the brightness of his glory, 
and the express image of his person.' 

Together with the Father and the Son we know 
also the Holy Ghost, the love of both, and their eter- 
nal union. It is that spirit who makes the prophets, 
and is in them to discover to tbem the counsels of 
xMih God, and the secrets of futurity ; the spirit of whom 
^^ it is written/* The Lord God and his Spirit hath sent 
me,' who is distinguished from the Lord, and is also 
the Lord himself, since he sends the prophets, and 
discovers future things. That Spirit, who speaks to 
the prophets, and by the prophets, is united with the 
Fatlier and the Son, and interposes with them in the 
consecration of the new man. 

Thus the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, one 
God in three persons, shown more darkly to our fa- 
thers, is clearly revealed in the new covenant. In* 
Structed in so high a mystery, and astonished at its in- 
^j[*'* comprehensible depth, we cover our faces before God 
with the seraphims, which Isaiah saw, and with tbein 
we worship him who is tbrice holy. 

It belonged to the only Son * who was in the bosom 

^^^" of the Father,' and who, without leaving it, came to 

us; to him it belonged to' discover to us fully those 

wonderful secrets of the Divine Nature, which Mose? 

and the prophets had but slightly glanced at. 

To him it belonged to make us understand whence 
it came to pass, that the Messiah promised as a man, 
wAo was to save olheT mei\« w^ ^t the same time es^- 
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bibited as God in the singular number, and absolutely 
after the same manner in which the creator is design- 
ed to us : and this indeed he has done, by teaching us 
that, though the son of Abraham, ' before Abraham ^'^^ » 
was, He is/ that he ' came down from heaveui and yetj^^^^ 
that he is in heaven :'that he is at once God, the Son' ' 
of God, and Man, the son of man ; the true Eman- 
uel, God with us ; in short the Word made flesh, uni- 
ting in his person the human nature with the divine, in 
order to reconcile all things unto himself, sa' ^' 

Thus are revealed to us the two great mysteries, 
that of the Trinity and that of the incarnation. But 
he who has revealed them, makes us to fiud the image 
of them in ourselvesi that so they may be ever present 
wHb us, and that we may understand the dignity of 
Dur nature. 

In fact, if we impose silence on our senses, and shut 
ourselves up for a while in the inmost recesses of our 
soul, that is, in that part where truth makes its voice to 
be beard, we shall there see some image of the Trini- 
ty we adore. The thought, which we perceive to 
^ring up as the bud of our mind,.as the son of our un-^^^f 
derstanding, gives us some idea of the Son of God^'^ 
eternally conceived in the mind of the heavenly Fa-deTrin! 
tfaer. Wherefore this Son of God assumes the name el;. &^ 
of the Word, that so we may understand him spring- evm"* 
ing up in the bosom of the Father, not as bodies spring J^- J;. 
up, but as does that internal Word, which we perceive civ. w. 
in oursouJ, when we contemplate the truth. fi"' 

But the fruitfulness of our mind is not confined to 
that eternal world, that intellectual thought, that image 
of the truth, which is formed in us. We love both 
that internal word, and the mind, in which it springs ; 
and by loving it we perceive in ourselves something, 
no less precious to us than our mind and our thought, 
which is the fruit of both, which unites them, is uoited 
to them, and constitutes with them but one and the 
same life. 

Tbds, and as far as there can be found an; ajcial<)^ 

13 
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between God and man, thus, I say, is produced in God 
the eternal love, which proceeds from the Father who 
thinks, and from the son who is his thought, ki order 
to make with him and his thought, one and the same 
nature equally happy and perfect. 

In short, God is perfect ; and his Word, the living 
image of infinite truth, is no less perfect than he ; and 
his love, which proceeding from the inexhaustible 
source of good, hath all the fulness of it, cannot fail of 
having an infinite perfection : and since we have no 
other idea of God, than that of perfection, each of 
these three subsistences considered in itself deserves to 
be called God : but because these three agree neces- 
sarily to one and the same nature, these three are but 
one God. 

We must not then conceive any thing unequal, or 
separate in this adorable Trinity : and however incom- 
prehensible the equality may be, our soul, if we listen 
to it, will tell us something of it. 

It is, and as it knows perfectly what it is, its under* 
tlfdt, standing is correspondent to the truth of its being ; and 
as it loves its being, together with its understanding, as 
much as they deserve to be loved, its love equals the 
perfection of both. These three are never to be sep- 
arated and contain one other : we understand that 
we are, and that we love ; and we love to be, and to 
understand. Who can deny this if he understands 
himself f And not only one is no better than another, 
but the three together are no better than any one of 
them in particular, seeing each contains the whole, 
and in the three consists the happiness and dignity of 
the rational nature. Thus, and in an infinitely higher 
degree is the Trinity, whom we worship, and to whom 
we are consecrated by our baptism, perfect, insepara- 
ble, one in essence, and in short equal in every sense. 

But we ourselves, who are the image of the Trinity, 
in another respect are also the image of the incar* 
nation. 

OuF soul, of a spiritual and incorruptible nature, has 
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a corruptible body uDited to it ; and from the union of 
both results a whole, which is man, a mind and body a^, 
together, at the same time incorruptible and corrupti-Jf^Jil; 
ble, at once intelligent, and merely brutish. These gjj*^ 
attributes agree to the whole, with relation to each of ^cyr. 
its two parts : thus the divine Word, whose virtue sus-v&eri* 
taiois the whole is united in a peculiar manner, or rath-iii^S;. 
er, becomes itself, by a perfect union, that Jesus Christ]^* 
the Son of Mary, which makes one to be God and n)an|7mb. 
together : begotten in eternity, and begotten in time ; 
ever living in the bosom of the Fatber, and dying up- 
oa the cross for our salvation* 

But wherever Ood is concerned, comparisons drawn 
frooi human things cannot but be imperfect. Our soul 
is not before our body, and something is wanting to 
that, when separated from this. The Word, perfect 
in itself from all eternity, unites itself to our nature, 
only to honour it. That soul which presides over the 
body, and makes various changes in it, suffers itself 
some from it in its turn. If the body is moved at the 
command, and according to the will of the soul, the 
soul id troubled, the soul is afflicted, and agitated a 
thousand ways, either painful or pleasing, according to 
the dispositions of the body ; so that as the soul ex* 
alts the body to it by governing it, it is also debased 
beneath it by the things it suffers from it. But in Jesus 
Christ the Word presides over all, the Word keeps all 
under its management. Thus man is exalted, and the 
Word is not debased by any situation : immoveable 
and unalterable, it rules in all things, and in ail places 
that nature which is united to it. 

Hence it comes, that in Jesus Christ, man is abso- 
lutely submissive to the inward direction of the Word, 
which exalts hinv to itself, has none but divine 
thoughts, none but divine affections. All he thinks, all 
be wills, all he says, all he conceals within, all he dis- 
covers without, is animated by the Word, guided by 
the Word, worthy of the Word, that is worthy ofrea* 
son itselfi of wisdoin itself, and of tvuXli \V&^V^% 'tlV'^x^^ 
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fore all Is light in Christ Jesus, his conduct is a rule ; 
bis miracles are iustiiictions ; bis words are i^irit, and 
Ihey are life. 

It is not given to all rightly to understand these sub* 
lime truths, nor perfectly to see in themselves that mar* 
vellous image of divine things, which St. Augustine, 
and the other fathers have believed so certain. The 
senses govern us too much, and our imagination, f^bich 
will intrude itself in all our thoughts, does not permit 
us always to dwell upon so pure a light. We do not 
know ourselves ; we are ignorant of the riches we 
bear about our nature, and none but the finest eyes 
can perceive them. But the little we do enter into this 
secret, and do not make shift to discern in ourselves 
the image of the two mysteries, which are the foun«- 
dation of our faith, is sufficient to raise us above all 
earthly things, and to put us beyond the reach of mor* 
tality. 

And therefore does Jesus Christ call us to an im^^ 
mortal glory, which is ibe fruit of the faith we have in 
the mysteries. 

That God-man. that incarnate truth and wisdom^ 
which makes us believe so great things upon his sole 
authority, promises us the clear and beatific vision of 
them in eternity, as the certain reward of our faith. 

In this way, is the mission of Jesus Christ infinitely 
exalted above that of Moses. 

Moses was sent to rouse by temporal rewards, sen-* 
sual and brutish men. As they were become all body 
and flesh, it was necessary to lay hold of them at first 
by the senses, in order to inculcate upon them by this 
means a knowledge of God, and an abhorrence of 
idolatry, to which mankind had so prodigious an in-^ 
clination. 

Such was the ministry of Moses : it was reserved for 

Jesus Christ to inspire man with higher notions, and to 

convince him with the fullest evidence, of the dignity^ 

immortality, and eternal felicity of his soul. 

During the times of i^not^tvce^ that is, during tb^ 
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tjfues wbicb preceded Jesus Christ, what ibe soul 
knew of its dignity and ianmortality, led it most com* 
monlf into error. The worship of dead persons was 
almost the whole ground of idolatry : almost all men 
sacrificed to the manes^ that is, to the souls of the 
dead. So ancient errors show us indeed bow ancient 
was the belief of the soul's immortality, and demon* 
^rate, that it is to be ranked among the first traditions 
of mankind* But man who perverted every thing, 
bad strangely abused this, when it brought him to sa* 
jorifice to the dead. Nay some went to that excess, 
tbatthey sacrificed livipg men to them; they killed^*^^ 
their slaves, and even their wives, in order to worship ^•u.vi. 
tfaem ia the other world. This the Gauls practised 
with many other nations ; and the Indians, distinguish- 
ed by pagan authors among the first asserters of the 
immortality of the soul, were also the first that, under 
pretepce of religion, introduced those abominable 
murders upon eartb. The same Indians killed tbem^ 
selves to hasten the happiness of the future life ; and 
that deplorable blindness continues among those na- 
tions to this day : so dangerous is it to teach the truth 
in any other order than that which God hath followed, 
and to explain clearly to man, what be is, before he 
has known God perfectly. 

It was for want of knowing God, that most of the 
philosophers could not believe the soul immortal, with- 
out believing it a portion of the deity, a deity itself, 
an eternal being, uncreated as well as incorruptible, 
and having no more beginning than end. What shall 
I say of those, who believed the transmigration of 
souls; who made them roam from heaven to earth 
and then from earth to heaven again ; from animals 
into men, and from men to animals ; from happiness 
to misery, and from misery to happiness; without 
these revolutions having ever any fixed period, or cer- 
tain order ? How was the divine justice, providence, 
and goodness darkened amidst so many errors ! and 
bow necessary was it to know God^ ^\^'4 V\i^\\ikRSk^ 

18^ 
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his wisdom previous to the knowledge of the soul, and 
its immortal nature ! 

For which reason the law of Moses gave man but 
a first notion of the nature of the soul and its felicity* 
We have seen the soul at the beginning made by the 
power of Gody as well as the other creatures, but 
with this peculiar characteristic^ that it was made 
after his own image, and by the breath of his mouth ^ 
that so it might understand of whom it held its exist* 
ence, and might never think itself of the same nature 
with bodies, Tor formed by the concourse of them. 
But the consequences of this doctrine, and the won- 
ders of the future state were not then universally un- 
folded ; and it was in the day of the Messiah, that this 
great light was to appear openly. 

God hath scattered some sparks of it in the ancient 
j^^d. scriptures. Solomon had said, that as * the dust shall 
return to the earth as it was, the spirit shall return to 
God who gave it.' The patriarchs .and prophets lived 
in this same hope. Daniel had foretold that there 
^% should come a time when ' many of them that sleep 
S' in the dust of the earth should awake, some to ever- 
lasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt.' Bui at the same time, that these things arc 
^^*^-^' revealed to him, be is commanded to 'sbgt up the 
words, and seal the book, even to the appointed time 
of the end,' in order to let us understand, that the 
full discovery of those truths belonged to another sea- 
son, and to another age* 

Although then the Jews had in their scriptures some 
promises of eternal happiness, and though towards the 
times of the Messiah, wherein it was to be declared^ 
they spoke much more about it, as appears by the 
books of wisdom, and the Maccabees ; this truth was 
so far from being a general tenet of the ancient peo- 
ple, that the Sadducees, who did not acknowledge it, 
were not only admitted into the synagogue, but even 
promoted to the priesthood. It is one of the cha'^ 
racteiistics of the uevr people, to lay for the founda^ 
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tion of religion the belief of a future state, and ibis 
was to be the fruit of the coming of the Messiah. 

Wherefore, not contented with telling us, that a life 
eternally happy was reserved for the children of God, 
be bath also told us wherein it consists. And this is life 
et€rna], to be with him where he is, in the glory of 
God the father : life eternal is to behold the glory he 
Iiath in the bosom of the Father from the foundation ^° 
of the world : life eternal is, that Jesus Christ be in 
us, as in his members, and that the eternal love 
wherewith the Father loveth his Son, extending itself 
towards us, may enrich us with the same gifts : life 
eternal, in a word, is to know the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent ; but to know him 
after that manner, which is called the clear sight, 
the seeing face toface^ and openly, the sight which re-J.{j;»5;; 
forms and perfects in us the image of God, according >2. 
to what St. John saith, fVe shall be like him : for we \^^^^^ 
shall see him as he is. 

^ That sight shall be attended with an immense love, 
a joy unspeakable, and endless glory. An eternal 
Halleligah^ and an eternal Amen, with which the hea- ^.^J\c, 
venly Jerusalem resounds, speak all sorrows done|J»- J- 
away, and all desires satisfied ; and nothing morere-5»a, ' 
mains, but to praise the divine goodness; 

With so new rewards, Jesus Christ must* propose 
also new ideas of virtue ; a practice more perfect, and 
more refined. The end of religion, the soul of all vir- 
tues, and the sum of the law, is charity. But, until 
Jesus Christ, we may affirm, that the perfection and 
effects of this virtue were not fully known. 'Tis Jesus 
Christ properly, who teacheth us to place our delight 
in God alone. In order to set up the kingdom of cha- 
lity, aiid to discover to us all the duties of it, he pro- 
poses to us the love of God, even to the hating of our-* 
selves, and persecuting, without respite, the principle 
of corruption, which dwells in all our hearts. He pro- 
poses to us the love of our neighbour, so as to extend 
that beneficent bclinatioD towards all D;ievv^xvv:»V^^^^\V« 
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ing even our verj persecutors : be proposes to us tb^ 
mortification of sensual desireSj even to Ibe cutting off 
of our own members, tbat is, wbatever bas got the 
strongest and most intimate bold of our beart : he pro- 
poses to us submission to the will of God, so as even to 
rejoice in the sufferings be sends us : be proposes to 
us humility, so as even to love shame for the glorj of 
God, and to believe, that no injury can make us so 
vile in the sight of men, but that we are still viler in ' 
the sight of God through our sins. Upon this founda- 
tion of charity he perfects all estates and conditions of 
human life. Thereby marriage is reduced to its pri- 
mitive form ; conjugal love is no more derided ; so 
holy a society knows now no end, but tbat of life ; and 
children see no more their mother put awav, to have 
a stepmother substituted in her place. Celibacy is 
set forth to us as an imitation of the life of angels, 
which is solely taken up with God, and the chaste de- 
lights of his love. Superiors learn that they are the 
servants of others, and appointed for their good ; their 
inferiors acknowledgie the ordinance of God in lawful 
powers, even when tbey abuse their authority : this 
thought sweetens the pains of subjection, and under the 
hardest masters obedience is no longer a hardship to 
the true christian. 

To these precepts he joins counsels of eminent per- 
fection : to renounce all pleasure ; to live in the body, 
as if out of the body; to forsake all; to give all to tli« 
poor, in order to possess nothing but God only ; to live 
upon little or nothing, and to look for tbat little from 
the hand of divine providence. 

But the law, most peculiar to the Gospel, is tbat of 
bearing the cross. The cross is the true test of faith, 
the true foundation of hope, the perfection of charity, 
in a word, the road to heaven. Jesus Christ died upon 
the cross ; he bore his cross all bis lifetime j His to the 
cross he will have us to follow him, and sets eternal 
life at that price. The first to whom he particularly 
promises the v^%\ of the future worlds is a companioo 
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of'liis cross : * To-day/ says he, * shalt thou be with^f 
me in paradise. So soon as be was on the cross, the^ 
veil, that covered the sanctuary, was rent from top to 
bottom, and heaven was open to the souls of saints. It 
was upon coming from the cross, and from the horrors 
of his passion, that he appeared to his apostles, all 
glorious, and conqueror of death, to the end that they 
might understand, it was by the cross he was to enter 
into his glory, and that he showed no other way to bis 
children. 

Thus was given to the world, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, the lively image of an accomplished virtue^ 
which has nothing, and expects nothing upon earth; 
which men reward only by continual persecutions; 
which does not cease to do them good ; and on which 
its own good offices draw the most ignominious pun* 
ishment. Jesus Christ dies, without finding either 
gratitude in those he obliges, fidelity in his friends, or 
equity in his judges. His innocence, thoush acknow- 
ledged, does not save him ; his Father bimself, in 
whom alone he had placed his hope, withdraws all 
marks of his protection : the just One is delivered up 
to his enemies, and dies forsaken both by God and 
man. 

But it was requisite to let the good man see, that 
In the greatest extremities, he has no need either of 
human consolation, or even of any sensible mark of 
the divine aid : let him but love and trust, resting as- 
sured that God is mindful of him, tboujgb be give him 
no token of it, and that an eternal felicity is reserved 
for him. 

The wisest of philosophers, when investigating the 9^ 
idea of virtue, found out, that, as of all the wicked, be«j^* 
would be the most wicked, who could so well clokede '^ 
his maliciousness, as to pass for a good man, and ^^ 
by that means enjoy all the credit which virtue has 
power to bestow : so the most virtuous must unques- 
tionably be he, upon whom his virtue, by its perfec* 
tioD| draws the envy of all meU) lasQOkUCtL ^bA& \i^ 
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bare nothing on bis side but bis conscience, and see 
bimself exposed to all manner of injuries, so as even 
to be nailed to tbe cross, witbout bis virtue being able 
to afford him tbe poor assistance of exempting bim 
from such a punishment. Would not one think that 
God bad put this wonderful idea of virtue into tbe 
mind of a philosopher, only to render it exemplified 
in the person of his Son, and to show that tbe right*' 
eous has another glory, another rest, in short, another 
happiness, that can possibly be attained upon earth ? 

To establish this truth, and show it so visibly accom- 
plished in himself, at the expense of his own life, was 
the greatest work a man could possibly perform ; and 
so great did God judge it, that be reserved it for tbe 
so long promised Messiah, for that man whom he made 
the same person with his only Son. 

Indeed, what greater could be reserved for a God 
coming upon earth f and what could he there per- 
form more worthy of him, than to set forth virtue in 
all its purity, and that eternal bliss, to which the most 
exquisite sorrows conduct ? 

out if we come to consider what is higher and more 
interior in the mystery of the cross, what human wit 
shall be able to comprehend it ? There are shown ua 
virtues, which the Man-God alone was capable of 
performing ! what other could, like him, have put him* 
self in the stead of all the ancient sacrifices, abolished 
them by substituting in their room a victim of an in* 
finite dignity and merit, and established, that hence- 
forth there should be none but only himself, to offer 
unto God. Such is the act of religion which Jesus 
Christ exercises on the cross. Could the eternal 
Father have found, either among angels or men, an 
obedience equal to that which his well beloved Son 
renders him, when, nothing being able to take away 
bis life, he lays it down voluntarily to please him f 
What shall I say of the peifect conformity of all bis 
desires to tbe divine will, and of tbe love whereb/ 
?fr bi^ keeps himself uoived toftft Qod^ who teas in kinkt r^-^ 
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toncUing the world vmto himself 9 In this incomprehen- 
sible union he includes all mankind, be makes heaven 
at peac« with the earth, be plunges with an immense 
ardour into that ocean of blood, wherein be was to be 
hsgptized witb all his followers, and darts forth from 
his wounds the fiare of divine love, which was to kindle 
the whole earth. But behold what passetb ail under- Jg'*^ 
standing t the righteousness fulfilled by this God-man^ ^^ 
who sufereth himself to be condemned by the world, 
that so the world may stand eternally condemned by 
the enormous iniquity of that judgment. ' Now is ^^^ 
the judgment of tbis world : now shall the prince of xu.ji. 
this world be cast out/ as Jesus Christ himself pro* 
nounces. Hell, which bad subdued the world, is now 
going to destroy him : by attacking the innocent it 
^all be obliged to release the guilty, whom it held 
captive : the woful hand writing, whereby we were 
delivered over to rebel angels is taken. out of theway:^^\i 
Jestis Christ hath nailed it to his cross, to be there blot^ ^^ 
ted out by his blood : hell spoiled of its prey, groan- 
eth : the cross is a place of triumph to our Saviour, 
and the hostile powers trembling attend the victor's 
car. But a greater triumph presents itself to our 
eyes : divine justice is itself overcome ; the sinner, its 
due victim, is snatched out of its hands. He hath 
found a surety able to pay an infinite price for him. 
Jesus Christ unites eternally to himself the elect, for 
whom he gives himself; they are his members, and 
bis body : the eternal Father can no more; look upon 
them but in their head : and thus he extends towards 
them the infinite love wherewith he loves his Son. 
^Tis bis Son himself, who requests it of him : he can- 
not be separated from the men he hath redeemed : 
' Father,' saith he, * I will that they also be with me;' John 
they shall be filled with my spirit ; tbey shall enjoy 34/H 
my glory : they shall be partakers with me of my fev. 
very throne. "**^*' 

After so inestimable a benefit, nothing but acclama- 
tions of joy can express our gratitude. • O «vvc^<5J«k^* 
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cries a great philosopher and martyr, * O lacomprer 
hensible exchange ! and amazing contrivance of di- 
£fl& ^^"® wisdom V one only is smitten, and all are deliver- 
ms-' ^^* ^^^ smites his innocent Son for the sake of 
guilty men, and pardons guilty men for bis innocei^ 
Son's sake, '* The Justjpayeth that he doth not owe^ and 
acquitteth sinners of thai they do owe ; for what could 
hetter cover our sins than his righteousness ? How could 
the rebellion of servants be better expiated, than by the 
obedience of the Son 9 The iniquity of many is done away 
in one righteous person, and the righteousness of one 
alone eauseth many to be jusiijied?^ To what then are 
Rom. we not to pretend ? ^ Ue who loved us, while we 
\\%vol were yet sinners, so as even to lay down his life for 
us, what will be refuse us now that be bath reconciled 
and justified us by his blood.' Every thing is ours 
through Jesus Christ : holiness, life, glory, blessing : 
the kmgdom of the Son of God is our inheritance ; 
there is nothing above our reach, provided only we do 
Qot debase ourselves. 

While Jesus Christ crowns our desires, and exceeds 
our hopes, he finishes^ the work of God begun under 
the patriarchs, and in the law of Moses. 

Then God was pleased to make himself known by 
sensible experiences : he showed himself magnificent, 
in temporal promises ; gracious, in loading bis chil- 
dren with such good things, as are pleasing to the 
senses ; powerful, in delivering them from the bands 
of their enemies ; faithful, in bringing tbem into 
the land promised to their fathers ; just, by the re- 
wards and punishments, which he sent them mani- 
festly according to their works. 

All these wonders paved the way for the truths, 
which Jesus Christ was coming to teach. If God is 
so gracious, as even to give us what our senses require, 
hovi much rather shall he give us what is requisite for 
our mind made after his own image ? If he is so ten- 
der and bountiful towards )x\% children, shall he con- 
foe hh love and bounty to the few years that consti- 
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tute the term of oar lire f Shall he give to those be 
loves, only a shadow of felicity, ooly a land fruitful in 
corn and oil f Shall there not be a country, where he 
will abundantly dispense real blessings f 

There shall doubtless ; and Jesus Christ cometh to 
show it us. For indeed the Almighty would have 
performed works but little worthy of him, did all his 
magnificence terminate only in the grandeur exposed 
to our weak senses. Whatever is not eternal, is cor* 
respondent neither to the majesty of an eternal God, 
nor to the hopes of man, to whom he has made known 
his eternity ; and that unalterable faithfulness he keeps 
to his servants,. shall never have an adequate object^ 
until it be extended towards something immortal and 

Sermanent. It was necessary therefore, that at last 
esus Christ should open to us the heavens, in order 
to discover to the eyes of our faith, that continuing dty^ StsJ, 
where we are to be gathered after this life. He shows }J» J|' 
us^ that if God takes for bis eternal title, the name of le. 
the Grod of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, it is because 
those holy men are ever living before him. God is not 
the God of the dead : it is not worthy of him to act as xxii.12. 
men do, only to accompany bis friends to the grave, ii%. 
without leaving them any hope beyond it ; and it were 
a reproach upon him to call himself, with 90 much 
emj^asis, the God of Abraham, had he not founded 
in ^ heaven an eternal city, where Abraham^ and his 
children might live happy. 

Thus it is, that the truths of the future life are un* 
folded by Jesus Christ. He shows us them even in 
the law. The true promised land is the heavenly 2f^4 
kingdom. It was after that blessed country that Abra*» '^' ^^' 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob panted : Palestine did not de- 
serve to bound all their wishes, nor to be the sol^ ob^ 
ject of the so long expectation of our fathers. 

The £gypt, whence we must come out, the wilder- 
ness, through which we must pass, the Babylon, whose 
prisons we must break, to enter^ or return to, our native 
country is the worid, with its pleaauc^^ vcA ^«^^^^\ 

19 
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it is there we are truly captive, and wandering, seduced 
by sin and its lusts ; we must shake off this yoke in j 
order to find in Jerusalemi and in the city of our God, / 
3 o«. true liberty, and a sanctuary not made xmihhanii^ where ' 
the glory of the God of Israel may appear to us. 

By this doctrine of Jesus Christ the secret of God 
is discovered to us : the law is all spiritual, its prom- 
ises introduce us to that of the Gospel, and serve as 
a foundation to it. One and the same light appears 
through the whole: it arises under the patriarchs; 
under Moses and the prophets it increases : Jesus 
Christ, greater than the patriarchs, of more authority 
than Moses, more enlightened than .all the prophets^ 
displays it to us in its fulness. 

For that Christ, for that Man-God, for that man, 
who holds upon earth, as St. Augustine speaks, the 
place of truth, and exhibits it personally dwelling 
amongst us ; for him, I say, was reserved to show us 
all truth, that is, the truth of the mysteries, of the vir- 
tues, and of the rewards, which God hath prepared 
for those he loveth. 

It was such greatness that the Jews were to look for 
in their Messiah. There is nothing so great, as to bear 
about in one's self and to discover to men the whole 
truth, which nourishes them, directs them, and puri« 
fies their eyes, so as to render them capable of serfng 
God. 

When the truth was to be shown to men with that 
fulness, it was also appointed to be proclaimed throueb- 
out the whole earth, and to the end of time. God 
gave Moses only one people, and one determinate 
time : all ages, and all nations are given to Jesus 
Christ : he has his elect over all, and his church ex- 
tended as the universe, shall never cease to bring them 
forth * Go ye therefore,' saith he, * and teach all na- 
^!^ tions, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
i?ao. of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them te 
observe all thingS| whatsoever I have commanded you : 
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aod lo, I am witb jrou alwiBiy» eyen unto the end of the 
world. y^ 

Id order to propagate in all places, and in all ages, me 
dach exalted troths, and to enforce, in the midst of^^^ 
corruption, so refined a practice, there required agj^. 
more than human virtue. For which reason •'^susthej^ 
Christ promises to send the Holy Spirit to strengthen meat of 
his apostles, and eternally to animate the body of the^^^. 
«hurch. '^ 



The power of the Holy Spirit, to declare itself the mento 
more, was to appear in weakness. And behold^ I send, umm 
Baith Jesus Christ to his apostles, the promise of my Fa- J^^ 
ther^ that is, the Holy Ghost, upon you : in the mean-^, 
time tarry ye in the city ofJerwalem ; undertake noth-tues. 
log, until ye be endued with power from on high. xxiv. 

In conUirmity to this order they continue shut up ^"^ 
forty days : the Holy Ghost descends at the time ap- 
pointed ; fiery tongues lighting upon Christ's disciples 
speak the efficacy of their word ; preaching begins ; 
the apostles bear witness to Jesus Christ ; they are 
ready to suffer every thing for the testimony that they 
have seen him risen again. Miracles attend their 
words ; at two sermons of St. Peter eight thousand 
Jews are converted^ and bewailing their error, are 
washed in the blood they had shed. 

Thus the church is founded in Jerusalem, and among 
the Jews, notwithstanding the incredulity of the bulk 
of the nation. The disciples of Jesus Christ exhibit 
to the world a charity, a power, and a meekness which 
no society had ever before been blessed with : perse- 
cution arises ; faith increases ; the children of God 
learn more and more to desire nothing but heaven ; 
the Jews, by their obstinate wickedness, draw upon 
themselves tbe vengeance of God, and hasten the 
dreadful calamities, with which they were threatened : 
their state and affairs decline. While God continues 
to set apart a great number of them, whom he ranks 
among his elect, St. Peter is sent to baptize Cornel** 
niB the Roman centurion. He learoa first by a bea- 
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▼eoly vision, and afterwards by experience, that the 
Gentiles are called to the knowledge of Grod. Jesus 
Christ, who resolved their conversation, speaks from 
on high to St. Paul^ who was to be their teacher ; and 
by a miracle till then unheard of, from a persecutor he 
makes him not only a defender, but a zealous preach- 
er of the faith : he discovers to him the profound se- 
.cret of the calling of the Gentiles through the repro- 
bation of the ungrateful Jews, who render themselves 
more and more unworthy of the Gospel. St. Paul 
stretches forth his hands to the Gentiles; he treats 
with a wonderful power these important points : ^* That 
Acti Christ should suffer, and that he shfiuld be the first 
'^^*^that should rise from the dead, and should show light 
unto the people, and to the Gentiles :" he proves the 
affirmative by Moses and the prophets, and calls idol- 
aters to the knowledge of God, in the name of Jesus 
Christ risen from the dead. They are converted in 
multitudes. St. Paul shows that their call is an effect 
of grace, which no longer makes any distinction be- 
tween Jew and (ventile : fury and jealousy transport 
the Jews ; they form terrible combinations against 
St. Paul, enraged chiefly at his preaching to the Gen* 
tiles, and bringing them to the true God : they deliv« 
er him up at last to the Romans, as they had done Je- 
sus Christ. The whole empire was moved against the 
infant church ; and Nero^ the persecutor of all man* 
kind, was the first persecutor of the faithful. That ty- 
rant causes St. Peter and St. Paul to be put to death. 
Rome is consecrated by their blood ; and the martyr- 
dom of St. Peter, chief of the apostles, establishes in 
the capital of the empire, the principal seat of religion* 
Meanwhile the time approached, when the divine ven- 

Seance was to break forth upon the impenitent Jews ; 
isorder takes place among them ; a false zeal blinds 
them, and renders them odious to all men ; their false 
prophets bewitched them with promises of an imagin- 
irjr kingdom : seduced by their impostures, they can 
no looger bear any lavrCuL emv^«»«&d set no bou*v^' 
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ta their audacious attempts. 'God gives them up to a 
reprobate sense. They revolt agaiost the Romans, 
wad are overthrown by them ; Titus himself, who de- 
f 6troys them, is sensible that he does but lend bis band 
[^ to God provoked against them.* Adrian completes y-'^^^p. 
• their extirpation. They perish with all the marks of ^^^ 
divine vengeance ; driven out of their land, and slaves Jojd« 
all over the world ; they have no longer either temple, jmuib. 
altar, sacrifice, or country : nor is there any form of a'^**' 
people to be seen in Judah. 

God however had taken care to provide for tbe eter- 
nity of bis worship : tbe Gentiles open their eyes, and 
are united in spirit to the converted Jews. They en- 
ter by this means into the stock of Abraham, and hav- 
ing become bis children by faitb, they inherit of the 
promises that had been made him. A new people is 
lormed, and tbe new sacrifices so much celebrated by 
theprophets, begin to be offered oirer tbe whole earth* 
Thus was punctually fulfilled the ancient oracle of 
Jacob : Judah is multiplied from the beginning more 
than all his brethren; and, having ever preserved a 
certain pre-eminence, receives at last the kingdom he- 
reditary. In process of time, the people of God is re- 
duced to his single family, and being confined to his 
tribe> takes his name. In Judah is continued that 

Jreat nation promised to Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
acob; in bim are perpetuated the other promises, the 
worship of God, the temple, the sacrifices, tbe posses- 
sion of the promised land, which is no longer called 
any thing but Judea. Notwithstanding their differ- 
ent states, the Jews remain still in a regular body of a 
people, and kingdom, subject to their own laws. We 
see still raised up among them, either kings or ma- 
gistrates and judges, until the Messiah comes: He 
comes, and the kingdom of Judah by degrees falls into 
ruin. It is utterly destroyed, and the Jewish people 
is driven without hope out of the land of their fathers. 
The Messiah becomes the expectation of nations^t 

atid reigns over a new people* 

19^ 
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But in order to preserve the succesrion and perpe** 
tuitji this new people must be grafted, so to speak^ 
^i upon the former, and as St. Paul says, * the wUd olive 
tree into the good olive tree, in order to bartaha-of 
its root and fatness.' And so it happened^ that the 
church, established first among the Jews, received at 
length the Gentiles, in order to make with them one 
tree, one body, one people, and to render them par* 
takers of her grace and promises. 

What afterwards befals the unbelieving Jews unde^ 
Vespasian and Titus, no longer relates to the progres- 
sion of the people of God. It is only a cnastisine 
of rebels, who by their infidelity towards the Seed 
promised to Abraham and David, are no longer Jews, 
nor sons of Abraham, but after the flesh, and renounce 
thepromise, whereby all nations were to be blessed. 

Thus the last and dreadful desolation of the Jews 
is no more a transportation like that of Babylon ; it is 
not a suspension of the government and state of God's 
people, or of the solemn service of religion : the new 
people, already formed and continued with the old|;iQ 
Christ Jesus, is not carried away ; they extend, and 
spread themselves abroad without interruption, from 
Jerusalem, where they were to have their rise, to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The Gentiles incorpo- 
rated with the Jews, become henceforth the true Jews, 
and the true kingdom of Judah, as opposed to that 
schismatic Israel, cut off from the people of Grod, 
the true kingdom of David, by the obedience tbejr 
pay to the laws and gospel ojf Jesus Christ the Sod of 
David. 

After the establishment of this new kingdom, no 
wonder if every thinz goes to wreck in Judea. The 
second temple was of no more use, after the Messiah 
had .accomplished in it what was marked out by the 
prophecies. That temple had had its promised glory, 
when the desire of nations was come into it. The 
visible Jerusalem had done what remained for her to 
do, siace the church had taken there its rise, and from 
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tb€DCe was daily extending its branches all over the 
earth. Judea is now nothing peculiar to God, or re- 
ligion, any more than the Jews ; and it is but just that 
in piHiishment of their hardness of hearty their ruins 
be dispersed over the whole world. And this was to 
be their fate at the time of the Messiah, according 
to Jacob, Daniel, Zechariah, and all their prophets : S)^ 
but as they are one day to return to that Messiah, gl^ 
whom they have disowned, and as the God of Abra- B«n.' 
ham hath not yet exhausted his mercies towards the fcc."^ 
race, though faithless of that patriarch, he hath found 
means, whereof there is not in the world another in- 
stance to preserve the Jews out of their country, and 
in their desolation, even longer than the nations that 
liave conquered them. There are no more to be seen 
any remains either of the ancient Assyrians, ancient 
Medes, ancient Persians, ancient Greeks, or even of 
the ancient Romans. Every trace of them is lost, 
and they are blended with other nations. The Jews, 
who have been the prey of those ancient nations, so 
celebrated in history, have survived them.all; and 
God by preserving them keeps us in expectation of 
what be will yet do for the unhappy remnant of a peo- 
ple once so highly favoured* However, their obstina- 
cy conduces to the salvation of the Gentiles, and af- 
fords them the advantage of finding, in unsuspected 
bands, the scriptures, which have foretold Jesus Christ 
and his mysteries. We see among other things in ^^ ^i^- 
these scriptures, both the blindness, and misfortunes Dan. 
of the Jews, who so carefully preserve them. Thus Mauf 
are we gainers by their overthrow ; their infidelity is JJjj^ 
one of the foundations of our faith ; they teach us to ^ 
fear God, and are an eternal example of the judgments xxviu. 
be executes upon his ungrateful children, that we may S?"* 
learn never to glory in the favours shown to our fathers. 
A mystery so wonderful, and so useful for the in- 
struction of mankind, deserves to be well considered. 
But we have no need of human discourses in order 
te understand it : the Holy Gboat bA& \:dkKVi ^"ul^ v^ 
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explain it to us by the mouth of St. Paul ; and I be* 
^"^2. B^^^cb you to attend to what that apostle has written 
**^ to the Romans upon that subject. 

After having spoke of the small number of Jews, 
Tvho had received the Gospel, and of the blindness of 
the rest, he enters into a deep consideration of what 
was to become of a people honoured with so many 
favours, and discovers to us at the same time the be-* 
neilt we reap from their fall, and the fruits which 
£ff,\ their conversion shall one day produce. * Have the 
^ Jews stumbled,' says he, * that they should fall ? God 
forbid : but rather through their fall salvation is come 
to the Gentiles, for to provoke them to an emulation/ 
that should make them look back into themselves. 
*Now if the fall of them be the riches of the world, 
and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gen- 
tiles,' who have been converted in so great numbers 
* how much more their fulness? For if the casting 
away of them be the reconciling of the world, what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead f 
For if th£ first fruit be holy, the lump is also holy : 
and if the root be holy so are the branches. And if 
some of the branches be broken off, and thou,' a Gen- 
tile, being a wild olive tree, were grafted in amongst 
them, and with them partakest of the root and fat- 
ness of the olive-tree, boast not against the branches : 
but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but the 
root thee. Thou wilt say then, the branches were 
broken off, that I might be grafted in. Well ; because 
of unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest 
by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear. For if Go<l 
spared not the natural branches, take heed lest he 
also spare not thee.' 

Who would not tremble at hearing these words of 
the apostle ? Can we possibly not be alarmed at the 
vengeance, which has fallen so many ages so terribly 
upon the Jews, since St. Paul warns us from Crod, 
that our ingratitude will bring like treatment on us t 
But let us hear the sequel of this great mysteiy* The 
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apostle continues to speak to the converted Gentiles. 
* Behold therefpre,' says he, ' ihe goodness and se- ^'^ 
veri^ of God : on them which fell, severity ; but to- ^ *»**' 
wards thee, goodness, if thou continue in his good- 
ness : otherwise thou also shall be cut off. And they 
also, if they bide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted 
in : for God,' who cut them off, ^ is able to graft thera 
in again. For if thou wert cut out of the dhve-tree^ 
which is wild by nature, and wert grafted cimtrary to 
nature into a good olive tree ; how much mure shall 
these, which be the natural branches, be fcralted into 
their own olive-tree?' Here the apostle rises above 
all be has been saying, and entering into the depths 
of the counsels of God, he thus pursues his discourse. 
' For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignor- 
ant of this mystery, (lest ye should be wise in your 
own conceits) that blindness in part is happened to 
Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles be come in. 
And so all Israel shall be saved : as it is written, There ^ ^ 
shall come out of Zion the deliverer, and shall turn 
away ungodliness from Jacob. For this is my cove- 
nant, unto them, when I shall take away their sins.' 

This passage of Isaiah, which St. Paul cites here 
aecordin^ to toe Septuagint, as was his custom because 
that version was known overall the earth, is yet strong, 
er in the original, and taken in its full extent. For the 
prophet there foretels, first of all, the conversion of 
the Gentiles, by these words: "They shall fear the J* By- 
name of the Lord from the west, and his glory from 
the rising of the sun." Then under the figure of a 
flood, Isaiah sees afar off the persecutions that shall 
pronaote the growth of the church. Lastly, the Holy 
Spirit informs him what shall become of the Jews, 
and declares to him, that * the Redeemer shall come 
out of Zion, and unto them that turn from transgres-i».i.nf^ 
sion in Jacob. As for me, this is my covenant with ^* ^'* 
tbem, saith the Lord : my Spirit thieit is upc»n thee/ 
O prophet, and tnj words which I have put in thy 
nottth, aball not depart out oC tiaif m^iaSCci^\!km ^s<^^ 
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the mouth of thy seed, nor out or the tnoulh of tby 
seed's seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth, and for 
ever.* .* 

He shows us therefore clearly, that after the con*' 
version of the Gentiles, the Redeemer, whom Zioo 
had refused to know, and wboui the children of Jacob 
had rejected, shall turn towards them, shall blot out 
their tran.'^gref'sions, and restore to them the under- 
standing of the prophecies, which they bad so lone 
lost that it may be handed down successively to all 
after generations, and be no more forgot. 

Thus the Jews shall return one day, and they shall 
return, never more to go astray : but they shall not 
return till after both ^ the east and the west,' that is 
the whole world, shall have been filled with the fear 
and knowledge of God. 

The Holy Spirit discovers to St. Paul, that that bap^- 
py return of the Jews shall be the effect of the love 
wherewith God loved their fathers. Wherefore he 
finishes thus his reasoning : * As concernmg the Gos« 
pel,' says he, which we now preach 1o you, ' the 
?l8i Jews are enemies for your sake: if God bath cast 
them out, it was, O Gentiles, in order to call you : but 
as touching the election, whereby they were cbosei 
from the time of the covenant sworn toAbrahami 
* they are beloved for the father's sake. For the gifts 
and calling of God are without repentance.' For a0 
ye in times past have not believed God, yet have now 
obtained mercy through their unbelief,' God having 
been pleased to choose you in their stead : * even so 
have the Jews also now not believed, that through your 
mercy they also may obtain mercy. For God hath 
concluded them all in unbelief, that he might have 
mercy upon all,' and that all might know the need 
they have of his grace. ' O the depth of the. riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! bow un« 
searchable are his judgments, and bis ways past find* 
in; out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lordf 
or who bath beeu l^ cqwmUqi i Or who huth gif en 
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to hiffii and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 
For of him, and through him, and to him are all 
things: to whom be glory for ever. Amen/ 

Tnis is what St. Paul saitb concerning the election 
of the Jews, their fall, and return, and the at length 
conFersion of the Gentiles, who are called to fill their 
room, and to bring them back at the end of time to 
the blessing promised to their fathers, that is, to the 
Christ, whom they have denied. That great apostle 
shows us grace passing from one people to another^ 
to keep all nations in fear of losing it : and manifests 
to us its invincible power, in that after having convert- 
ed the idolaters, it reserves as its last work, the convic- 
tion of the Jewish hardness of heart and perfidy. 

By this profound counsel of God the Jews still sub- 
sist amongst the nations, where they are scattered and 
captive : but they subsist with the badge of their re- 
probation, being fallen visibly, through their infidelity, 
from the promises made to their fathers, banished the 
promised land, not even having any land to cultivate, 
slaves wherever they are, without honour, without li- 
berty, without the least form of a people. 

Into this state they fell eight and thirty years after 
they crucified Jesus Christ, and after spending in the 
persecution of his disciples the time that had been 
allowed them to repent. But while the ancient peo- 
ple are cast out for their unbelief, the new people are 
every day increasing among the Gentiles ; the cove- 
nant formerly made with Abraham is extended ac- 
cording to the promise, to all the nations of the world, 
Vfho had forgot God : the Christian church calls all 
men to her, and calm during many ages, amidst un- 
heard of persecutions, she shows them, that they are 
hy no means to expect their felicity upon earth. 

This, Sir, was the worthiest fruit of the knowledge 
of God, and the effect of that great blessing, which 
the world was to expect in Jesus Christ. It continued 
daily to diffuse itself from family to family, and from 
people to people } m^a Qpened iVi^vt «^«% \Si!^\^ ^^^ 
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more to a sight of the blindness, wfaereioto idolatry 
bad plunged them ; and spite of alF the Roman pow^ 
er, the Christians, without revolt, without reusing any 
disturbance, and only by suffering all manner of inhu- 
manities, were seen to change the face of the worId| 
and extend themseJFes all over the globe. 

The surprising suddenness, with which this freal 
change was brought about, is a visible miracle. Jesus 
Christ had foretold, that his Gospel should spon be 

E reached throughout all the earth : that wonder was to 
appen immediately after his death; and he bad said, 
lm%i ^^^^ when he should be lifted up from the earthy that is^ 
xu.' S2! when he should be nailed to the cross, he would draw 
all men unto him. His apostles had not yet finished 
their course, when St. Paul already told the Romans, 
Rom. (c That their faith was spbken of throughout the whole 
coi.i. world." He said to the Colossians, that the Gospel 
' ' was heard ' by every creature under heaven ; that it 
was preached, that it brought forth fruit, that it was 
KiS' propagating in all the world.' An allowed tradition 
2^^ mforms us, that St. Thomas carried it to the Indies, 
and the rest into other distant countries. But we have 
no need of history to confirm this truth : the effect 
itself speaks, and We sufficiently see, -with bow great 
reason St. Paul applies to the apostles that passage of 
the psalmist. Their sound went into all the earth, and 
their words unto the end of the world. Under their dis- 
ciples, there was hardly any country so remote and so 
unknown, where the gospel had not penetrated. An 
J»«**g^ hundred years after Jesus Christ, St. Justin reckoned 
iLadv. already among the faithful a great many savage nations, 
^^^ and even those vagabond people that wandered op 
and down in chariots, without having any fixed abode. 
It was by no means a vain exaggeration ; but a certain 
and notorious fact, which he advanced in presence of 
the emperors, and in the face of all the world. St. 
THt,i Irenus comes a little after, and then we see the nuoi- 
ber of churches increase. Their unity was admira- 
hie ; what was beliQTtd in Uia Gauls, in the SpaiRa^ 
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in Germany, was believed in Egypt, and in the east ; 
and as *' there was but one sun in the whole world, ^^'^ 
the same light of truth shone in the whole church, 
from one end of the earth to the other." 

If we advance but a little farther, we shall be asto- 
nished at the progress we see. In the middle of the 
third century, TertuUian and Origen show in theJ^JJ"' 
church whole nations, who, a little before, were notJud. 
admitted within its pale. Those whom Origen ex- 37^*0 
cepted, who were the most remote of the known world, 2i\n' 
are admitted a little after by Aroobius. What could ^^^ ^ 
the world bare seen, that it should surrender so rea- » n- 
dily to Jesus Christ ? If it saw miracles, God had a Am* 
visible hand in the work ; and if it was possible that^^^ " 
it had seen none, '' would it not be a new miracle" 
greater and more incredible than those which men 
will not believe, *'.to have converted the world with- 
out a miracle," to have made so many of the igno-^i'^.u, 
rant enter into so high mysteries, to have inspired soj^^'^j?- 
many of the learned with an humble submission, " and 
to have persuaded unbelievers " of so many incredi' 
ble things?" 

But the miracle of miracles, if I may so speak, i:i, 
that together with faith in the mysteries, the most 
eminent virtues, and most painful practices, spread 
themselves over all the earth. The disciples of Je- 
sus Christ followed him in the most difficult paths. 
To endure all things for the truth was an usual exer- 
cise among his children ; and in order to imitate«lhelr 
Saviour, they embraced pains with greater ardour 
than others-did pleasures. ' Fis impossible to enume- 
rate the instances of the rich, that made themselves 
poor to relieve the poor; of the poor that preferred 
poverty to riches ; of the virgins, that imitated upon 
earth the life of angels; or of the charitable pastors, 
who made themselves all things to all men, ever ready 
to bestow upon their flocks not only iheir watchings 
and labours but their very lives. What shall I say of 
their penitence and mortificatioa ? Jvxd^^^d^^ x^sA.^^* 

20 
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ercise justice more severely on a crimioal, than did 
penitent sinners upon themselves. Nay more, the in- 
nocent punished in tbeni:»elves with an incredible ri« 
gour, that strong propensity we have to sin. The life 
of St. John Baptist) which seemed so surprising to 
the Jews, became common amone the faithful ; the 
deserts were peopled with his imitators, and there 
came to be so many Anchorets, that the more per- 
fect of them were obliged to seek more profound soli- 
tudes : so much did people fly the ' world, so much 
vras relished the contemplative life. 

Such were tbe precious fruits, which the Gospel 
was to bring forth. The church is no less rich in ex- 
amples, than in precepts, and the holiness of her doc- 
trine appeared by its producing an infinite number o{ 
saints. God knowing that tbe strongest virtues spring 
up amidst suiTerings, founded her by martyrdom, and 
kept her three hundred years in that state, without 
allowing her a single moment's respite* After he had 
shown by so long experience, that he stood in no 
need of human help or of earthly powerS} to establisb 
his church, he called at length the emperors into her, 
and made the great Constantine a declared protector 
of Christianity. From that time kings came into the 
church from every quarter, and all that was written in 
tbe prophecies concerning her future glory, was ac- 
complished before the eyes of the whole earth. 

But if she hath been invincible against all efforts 
from without, she is no less so against intestine divi- 
sions. Tbt)se heresies so much foretold by Jesus 
Christ and his apostles came accordingly to pass, that 
the faith persecuted by the emperors, suffered at tbe 
same time from the heretics, a more dangerous perse* 
cution. But this last never was more violent than at 
the time when that of the heathens was observed to 
cease. Hell exerted then its utmost eflbrts to destroy 
that church by her own hand, which the attacks of her 
declared enemies had served but to confirm. Scarce 
/lad she begun to breathe a little through tbe peace 
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which Constantine afforded her, when behold Arius, 
that unhappy priesti stirs her up greater troubles than 
she had ever met with. Constantius, the son of Con- 
stantine, seduced by the Arians, whose doctrine he 
espouses, harasses the Catholics through the whole 
earth, turning a new persecutor of Christianity, and so 
much the more formidable, that under the name of 
Jesus Christ he made war upon Jesus Christ himself. 
To crown her mistoriunps, the church thus divided 
falls into the hands of Julian the apostate, who set 
every engine at work to destroy Christianity, and finds 
no means more etfectual than the fomenting of the 
factions with which it was torn. After him comes a 
Valens, as much attached to the Arians as Constan- 
tius, but fnore violent. Other emperors protect other 
heresies with a like fury The church learns by so 
much experience, that she has no less to suffer under 
the christian, than she had suffered under infidel em- 
perors; and that she must shed of her blood to defend 
not only the whole body of her doctrine, but even 
every particular article. And indeed there was not 
one that she did not see attacked by her own children. 
A thousand sects and heresies coming forth from her 
own bosom, set themselves up against her. But if she 
saw them all arise according to the predictions of 
Jesus Christ, she saw them also fall according to his 
promises, though oftentimes supported by emperors 
and by kings. Her true children were known, as St. 
Paul says, by this trial ; the truth did but gain new 
strength whenever it was contested, and the church 
remained unshaken. 

Whilst I have endeavoured to show you uninter- J™: 
ruptedly the progression of the counsels of God, incuiar' 
the perpetual duration of his people, I have been ^^' 
obliged to hurry over abundance of facts which merit pln*^* 
profound reflection. Allow me therefore here to re-J^^ 
sume them, that you may not lose things of so greater the 
consequence. i£^ 

And in the first place^ Sir, I muslb^^^t ^^^V^^W^^^- 
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V^s"«,^^sider with a more particular attention the fall of the 
• hrist Jews wbereof every circumstance bears testimony to 
tbe Gospel. Those circumstances are explained to us 
by iniidcl authors, by Jews, and by heathens, who 
without perceiving the train of God's counsels, have 
related to us the important facts i^hereby he hath 
been pleased to declare it. 

We have Josepbus, a Jewish author, a most faithful 
historian, and very well acquainted with the affairs of 
bis nation, whose antiquities he has illustrated by an 
admirable work. He has written the last war wherein 
it perished, having been an eyewitness of the whole, 
and having himself served his country in it with a con- 
siderable command. 

Tbe Jews furnibh us also with other very ancient 
authors, whose testimonies you shall see. They have 
ancient commentaries upon the hooks of scripture, and 
among others tbe Cbald;.ic paraphrases, which they 
print with their bibles. They have their book which 
they name Talmud, that is, doctrine which they re- 
gard no less than the scripture itself. It is a collec- 
tion of tracts and sentences of their doctors ; and 
though the parts whereof that great work is composed 
be not all of equal antiquity, the latest authors quoted 
in it lived in the earliest ages of tbe church. There 
amidst an fnfinity of impertinent fables, which are ob- 
served to take their rise for the most part after the 
time of our Lord, we find some beautiful remains of 
the ancient traditions of the Jewish people, and proofs 
that might serve towards their conviction. 

And first, it is certain from the confession of tbe 
Jews themselves, that the divine vengeance did never 
more terribly, nor more manifestly declare itself than 
in their last desolation. 

It is an allowed tradition, attested in their Talmud, 

and confirmed by all their Rabbins, that forty years 

before the destruction of Jerusalem, which comes 

preXiy near to the time of the death of Jesus Christy 

strange things were coAt^uiudly seen in the temple. 
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Daily did there appeiir new prodigies, insomuch that 
afamous Rabbin cried out one day : *' O temple, tem- 
ple! what is it that moves thee, and wherefore dost^^^"- 
thou make thyself afraid ?" |on of 

What is more noted than that dreadful noise which r^fde 
was heard by the priests in the sanctuary on tbcel^t 
day of Pentecost, and that audible voice which issued 
forth from tbe innermost part of that sacred place, 
Let us go hence, let us go hence! The holy angels, 
guardians of the temple, loudly declared, that they 
were forsaking it, because God, who had tbere esta- 
blished bis dwelling during so many ages, bad now 
given it up to reprobation. 

Josepbus and Tacitus himself have both related this'jib!^^^'. 
prodigy. It was perceived only by the priests: butjj^***^ 
here is another prodigy, wbich was visible to the eyesxiiT» 
of all the peolple and never had any other people seen liist. 
the like. *' Four years before tbe war was declared, ^i]\l' 
a countryman,'* says Josepbus, ** fell a crying, AJfj;^;;; 
voice is gone out from the east, a voice is gone out Ja<*- c 
from the west, a voice is gone out from the four 
winds: a voice against Jerusalem and against the ^ 
temple^ a voice against bridegrooms and against 
brides, a voice against all the people." From that 
time he ceased neither night nor day, crying, TVo^ 
wo to Jerusalem! He redoubled bis cries on iba 
feast days. No other word came there out of his 
mouth ; those who pitied him, those who cursed 
him, those who gaire him the necessaries of life, 
could none of them ever get aught from him but that 
terrible sentence, PVo to Jerusalem ! He was siezed, 
examined, and condeiiied by the magistrates to be 
whipped : at every question, and every lash, be an- 
swered, without ever once complaining, fVo toJerusa* 
lem ! Being dismissed as a madman, he ran up and 
down the whole country, incessantly repeating his sad 
prediction. Seven years did he continue to cry in 
this manner, without relaxation, yet without his voice 
being weakened. At tbe time o5 l\x^ V^%\ iv^^^ V3>\ ^^- 

20* 
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rtualem, he shut himself tip id the city/ patroltng m« 
defatigablv round the walls, and crying with all bis 
might, IVo to the temple ! Wo to the dty ! Wo to all 
the people ! At last he added, Wo to mysdfl and at 
the same instant was carried off by a stone shot from 
an engine. 

Would not one think, Sir, that the divine vengeance 
bad in a manner rendered itself visible in this man, who 
subsisted only to pronounce its decrees ; that it had 
filled him with its power, to make him equal the woes 
of the people by bis cries ; and that he was at last to 
perish by an effect of that vengeance he had so long 
denounced, in order to render it the more sensible and 
striking, when he should be not only the prophet and 
witness, but even the victim of it. 

This prophet of the woes of Jerusalem, was called 
Jesus, it seemed as if the name of Jesus, a name of 
salvation and peace, was to prove a fatal omen to the 
Jews, who had despised it in the person of our Sav- 
iour ; and as those ungrateful wretches had rejected a 
Jesus, who proclaimed to them grace, mercy, and life^ 
God sent them another Jesus, who had nothing to pro* 
claim to them but irremediable calamities, and the in- 
evitable decree of their approaching ruin. 

Let us penetrate a little farther into the judgments 
of God, under the guidance of his scriptures. Jeru- 
salem and its temple were twice destroyed 5 once by 
Nebuchadnezzar, a second time by Titus. But in 
each of these times the justice of God declared itself 
by the same methods, though more plainly in the 
latter. 

The better to understand this order of the counsels 
of God, let us lay down before all things this truth so 
often established in the sacred pages; that one of the 
most terrible effects of the divine vengeance is, when 
in punishment of our past sins, it gives us np to a rep- 
robate sense, so that we prove deaf to all its wise ad- 
/nonitipns, blind to the ways of salvation that are point- 
ed out to us^ ready to bciVvc^^ ^xi^tY ^hiug that teads 
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to undo VLBf provided only it flatter usi fool-hardy 
enough to attempt any thing, without measuring our 
strength with that of the enemies we provoke. 

Thus perished the first time Jerusalem and herprin-S^ 
ces, under the hands of Nebuchadnezzar king of Bab-*^ 
ylon. Feeble, and always beat by that victorious princei 
they bad often experienced that they made but vain 
efforts against bim, and had been obliged to swear 
fidelity to bim. The prophet Jeremy declared to 
them on God's part, that God himself had delivered 
them up to that prince, and that there was no safety 
for them, but in submitting to the yoke. He spake Jer. 
to Zedekiab king of Judah, and to all his people, say- i^i 
ing, ^' Bring your necks under the yoke of tbe king of 
Babylon, and serve bim and bis people, and live. Whr 
will ye die ? wherefore should this city be laid waste i 
They did not give credit to his word. Whilst Nebu- 
chadnezzar kept them closely blocked up by the pro- 
digious works, with which he had encompassed their 
city, they suffered themselves to be deluded by their 
false prophets, who buoyed up their minds with ima* 
ginary victories, and told them in the name of God, 
although God had not sent them, *' I have broken ijviii. 
the yoke of the king of Babylon. Within two full 2, 3,*^ 
years will 1 bring again into this place all the vessels 
of the Lord's house, with all tbe captives of Judah." 
The people, seduced by these promises, endured fam-^^'"^* 
ine and the hardest extremities, and held out so long 
through their mad resolution, that there was no more 
mercy for them. The city was overthrown, the tem- 
ple was burned down, all was destroyed. 

By these signs the Jews knew that tbe band of God 
was upon them. But that the divine vengeance might 
be as manifest in the final destruction of Jerusalem, 
as it had been in tbe first, there appeared in both, the 
same seduction, the same temerity, and the same hard- 
ness of heart. 

Although their rebellion had drawn tbe Roman 

arms upon tbem^ and thoug\i \Vxe^ i^V^^] ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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yoke under wbicb the whole world had bendedi Titus 
was very unwilliog to destroy them : on the contrary, 
he caused several gfers of pardon to be made them, 
Aot only ID the beginning of the war, but even when 
they could no longer reasonably hope to escape bis 
hands. He had already raised abont Jerusalem a vast 
high wall, fortified with towers and redoubts, as strong 
as the city itself, when he sent to them Josephus th^ir 
fellow-citizen, one of their captains, one of their 
priests, who bad been taken in that war defending his 
country. What did be not say to move them ? By 
how many forcible arguments did he invite them to 
return to their obedience ? He showed tbem heaven 
and earth, conspired against them, their destruction 
inevitable in resistance, and at the same time their 
safety in the clemency of Titus. ^^ Save, said he, the 
liiSe J^^'y c*^yj s^^^ yourselves, save that temple the won- 
Y^^ der of the world, which the Romans reverence, and 
iv. which Titus is loth to destroy.'' But how was it pos* 
sible to save people so obstinately resolved to undo 
themselves ? Seduced by their false prophets, they 
hearkened not to those wise and salutary overtures. 
They were reduced to the last extremity; the famine 
killed more than the war, and mothers eat their own 
children. Titus, touched with their calamities, took 
the Gods to witness, that he was not the cause of their 
destruction. During these miseries, they gave faith 
to the false predictions, which promised them the em- 
pire of I lie world. Nay more, when the city was ta- 
i^'u' ^^^^ ^"^ already on fire in every quarter, those iufalu- 
aled people still believed the false prophets, who as- 
sured them that the day of salvation was come, that 
so they might hold out to the last, and that there 
might be no more mercy for them. Accordingly ev- 
ery thing was massacred, the city was utterly demol- 
ished, and except some remains of towers, which Ti- 
tus left for a monument to posterity, there remained 
not one stone upon anotber. 
You see then, Sir, \\iu s^.va^ vengeance showed up- 
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OD Jerusalernx that had before appeared under Zede- 
kiab. Titus is no less sent by God than Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; the Jews perish in the same oianner. We 
see in Jerusalem the same rebellion, the same famine^ 
the same extremities, the same ways of safety open, 
the same seduction, the same hardness of heart, the 
same fatal fall ; and that every circumstance might ex- 
actly tally, the second temple is burned under Titus in ^Joi 
the same month, and the same day of the month, that 
the first had been under Nebuchadnezzar. 

There are however some very remarkable differen- 
ces between the two overthrows of Jerusalem and the 
Jews, but ail serve to show in the last a justice more 
severe and more declared. Nebuchadnezzar caused 
the temple to beset on fire : Titus left no method un- 
tried for its preservation, though his counsellors repre- 
sented to him, that so long as it stood the Jews, who 
held their destiny inseparable from it, would never 
cease to be rebels. But the fatal day was come : itxt,ia 
was the tenth of August, which had already seen the 
temple of Solomon burned to the ground. Notwith- 
standing the prohibitions of Titus before both Romans 
and Jews, and notwithstanding the natural inclination 
of the soldiers, which should have rather led them to 
plunder than consume so much riches, a soldier promp- 
ted, says Josephus by a dmne impulse^ causes his com- ^*^ 
panions to hold them up to a wintiow, till be sets fire 
to that august temple. Titus flies to the place, and 
commands them to baste and extinguish the spreading 
flame, [t seize? the whole in an instant, and that stu- 
pendous structure is reduced to ashes. 

But if the obduracy of the Jews under Zedekiab, 
was the most terrible eflect and surest sign of the di- 
vine vengeance ; what shall we say of the blindness 
that was flagrant in Titus's time ? 

In the first ruin of Jerusale|ii| the Jews were at least 
in good understanding amongst themselves ; in the last, 
Jerusalem besieged by the Romans^ was torn by three 
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Hu^L opposite factions. If the hatred thej all bore the 
*^ Komans went even to fury, they were no less cruelly 
exasperated against one another ; the conflicts with- 
out cost the Jews less blood than those within. The 
next moment after sustaining assaults from the foreign 
enemy, the city recommenced their intestine war; 
violence and robbery reigned through the whole city. 
When it was perishing, when it was now but one great 
field covered witb dead bodies, the heads of the fac- 
tions disputed the command in it. Was not this an 
image of hell, where the damned hate one another 
no less than they hate the ilevils, their common ene- 
mies, and where every thing is full of pride, confusion, 
and rage ? 

Let us then confess, Sir, that the justice, which God 
executed up(»n the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar, was but 
a shadow of that, whereof Titus was the minister. 
What city hath ever lost eleven hundred thousand men 
in seven months time, and that in one single siege ? So 
many Jews fell in ihf* last siege of Jerusalem. They 
bad suffered nothing like it from the Chaldeans. Under 
tbem their captivity lasted but seventy years : these 
seventeen hundred years have they been slaves all over 
the world, nor do they yet find any mitigation of their 
slavery. 

We need no longer wonder if Titus, when returned 
victorious from the taking of Jerusalem, would not 
receive the congratulatory compliments of the neigh* 
bouring nations, nor the crowns they sent him, in hon- 
our of his victory. No many memorable circumstan* 
ce9, the wrath of God so express, and his hand, which 
he yet saw before his eyes, kept him in a profound 
astonishment : and it was this made him say what you 
bave heard, that he was not the conqueror, but only 
the weak instrument of the divine vengeance. 

He knew not the whole secret of it ; the hour was 
pot yet come, when the emperors were to acknowl- 
edge Jesus Christ. This was the time of the bumi* 

UatioQ and persecutiou of the churcb. Wherefore 
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Titus^ enlightened enough to know that Judea perished 
by a manliest efiVct of the justice of God, biew not 
tl^e crime which Grod bad thought fit to punish so ter- 
ribly* It was tbe most heinous of all crimes, a crime 
till then unheard of, namely, Deicide, which therefore 
gave occasion to a Tengeance, whereof the world bad 
seen no precedent. 

But if we open our eyes a little, and consider the 
course of things, neither that crime of the Jews, nor 
its punishment, can remain hid from us. 

Let us remember only what Jesus Christ, had fore- 
told them. He had foretold the utter ruin of Jerusa- . 
lem, and of the temple, * There shall not be left,' saith 
be ^ one stoqe upon another.' He bath foretold tbe]£(^ 
manner, bow that ungrateful city should be besieged, j^^ 
and tbe dreadful circumvaUation that was to encompass ^u. h 
it : he had foretold that terrible famine, which was to liuke 
devour its inhabitants ; nor had he forgot the false ^^' ^' 
prophets, by whom thf y were to be seduced. He had 
warned the Jews, that the nme of their calamity was at 
band : He bad given certain signs, which were to mark 
the precise hour of it. He had laid open to them the 
long series of crimes, which were to draw such punish- 
ments upon them : In a word, he had traced the whole 
hisfory of tbe siege and desolation of Jerusa^lem. 

And please. Sir, to observe, that he made them all 
these predictions towards the time of his passion, that 
so they might the better know the cause of all their 
miseries. His passion drew nigh, when he said to 
them : ^ Behold I send unto you prophets and wise ^^ 
men, and scribes: and some of them ye shall kill and m. die. 
crucify ; and some of them shalj ye scourge in your 
synagogues, and persecute them from city to city : 
Tbat upon you may come all the righteous blood shed 
upon the earth, from the blood of righteous Abel unto 
the blood of Zacharias, son of Baiachias, whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar. Verily I say 
unto you, all the.<^ things shall come upon this genera- 
tion. O Jerusalem^ Jen^salemt thou tbat kille&t tk^ 
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ErophetSi and stoDest them which are sent unto theeg 
ow often would I have gathered thy children togeth- 
er, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings ; and ye would not ! Behold, your house is left 
Unto you desolate.' 

Such is the history of the Jews 1 they persecuted 
their Messiah, both In his person, and in that of hi& 
followers : they st'rred up the whole world afi;ainsti]is 
disciples, and allowed them no rest in any city : they 
armed the Romans and Emperors against the infant 
church ; they stoned St. Stephen, killed the two 
James's, whose sanctity rendered them venerable 
even among them, slew St. Peter and St. Paul with 
the sword, and by the hands of the Grentiles. They 
needs must perish. So much blood mingled with that 
of the prophets, whom they have massacred, cries to 
God for vengeance : Theirhouses and their city shall be 
desolate : Their desolation shall be no less than their 
wickedness ; Jesus Christ forewarns them of it. The 
^iv.* time is at band : *' This generation shall not pass till 
Mwk ^" tl^^se things be fulfilled ;*' and again, " This gene- 
xm.3o. ration shall not pass till all these things be done ;" that 
isj that the men then living were to be witnesses of 
them. 

But let us hear the series of our Saviour's predic- 
tions. As he made his entry into Jerusalem some 
days before his death, touched with the calamities it 
was to bring upon that wretched city^ he wept over it : 
xhL42. ^^ ' ^^y^ ^®» unhappy city, ** if thou hadst known, 
^c even thou, at least in this thy day,' that is yet allowed 
thee to repent, ' the things which belong unto thy 
peace ! but now they are nid from thine eyes. For 
the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies 
shall cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, 
and keep thee in on every side, and shall lay thee even 
with the ground, and thy children within thee : and 
they shall not leave in thee one stone upon another ; 
because thou knewest not the time of thy visitation.' 
This was intim^tiDg clearly enough both the man- 
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Mr of the siege, and the final effects of the vengeance. 
But Jesus must not go to execution without denounc- 
ing to Jerusalem, how dear! j it should one day pay for 
the unworthy treatment it was giving him. As he 
went to Calvary, bearing his cross upon his shoulders, 
*^ there followed him a great company of people, and j^*^ 
of women, which also bewailed and lamented him. ^-^^^ 
But Jesus turning unto them, said, Daughters of Je- 
rusalem, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves, and 
for your children. For behold, the days are coming, 
in the which they shall say, Blessed are the barren, 
and the wombs that never bare, and the paps which 
never gave suck. Then shall they begin to say to 
the mountains, fall on us ; and to the hills, cover us. 
For if they do these things in a green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry f" If the innocent, if the just one 
suffer so rigorous a punishment, what are the guilty 
to expect i 

Did ever Jeremiah more bitterly lament the des- 
truction of the Jews ? What stronger expressions 
could the Saviour make use of to pai^t to them their 
misery and despair, and that dp^uful famine fatal to 
children, and fatal to mp^ers, who saw their breasts 
dried up, who had "^ longer any thing but tears to 
give their chiVren, and who eat the fruit of their 
wombs? 

Su^ are the predictions he made to all the people. 
TAose he made in particular to his disciples deserve ^^^ 
still greater attention. They are contained in that «»"- 
long and admirable discourse, wherein he joins togeth- ^ic- 
erthe destruction of Jerusalem and that of the world, of "our 
This connexion is not without mystery, the design of J;."* 
which was this. piain- 

jlJKJerusalem, the blessed city, which the Lord had *he?r"* 
chosen, so long; as it continued in the covenant, and puST 
in the faith of the promises, was a type of the church e^tTid 
and figure of heaven, where God manifests himself to gjJJJ^ 
liis children. For this reason do we frequently see »y* 
ike prophets join in the progress of the same dlscQiic^^ 

ai 
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what concerns Jerusalenii with what concerns the 
church and the celestial glory* This b one of the 
secrets of the prophecies, and one of the keys which 
open the meaning of them. But Jerusalem, repro- 
bate and ungnLteful towards its Saviour, was to be 
the image of hell. Its perfidious inhabitants were tO 
represent the damned ; and the terrible Judgment 
which Jesus Christ was to execute upon them, was a 
type of that, which he shall execute upon the whole 
world, when he shall come at the end of time in his 

fjlorious majesty to judge the quick and the dead, 
t is a custom in scripture, and one of the means it 
makes use of to imprint mysteries upon the mind, to 
interweave for our instruction the type with the truth* 
Thus our Lord hath interwoven the history of Jeru- 
salem destroyed with that of the end of the world, 
as appears in the discourse we are speaking of. 

Let us not however, imagine that these subjects are 
so blended, that we cannot discern what belongs to 
either. Jesus Christ hath distinguished them by cer- 
tain characters, which I could easily specify, were it a 
thing in question. But 'tis sufficient for me to explain 
to you, what concerns the isolation of Jerusalem and 
the Jews. 
^tt When the apostles (at the time of the passion too,) 
ti2. assembled round their master, were showm^ him the 
xiiKi, temple, and the buildings about it; when they were 
iijuke admiring its stones, its regularity, its beauty, its solidi- 
XXL5, ly. ]jQ s£^Jt|| uQto them, 'see ye these great buildings! 
there shall not be left one stone upon another that 
shall not be thrown down.' Astonished at the saying, 
they ask him the time when so terrible an event should 
be ? He, who had no mind to have them surprised in 
Jerusalem, when it should be sacked, (for he was wil- 
ling that there should be in the sacking of that city 
an image of the final separation of the good from the 
evil) began to relate to them all the calamities as they 
j^ were to happen one after another. 
^^'' First, ha shoni th«m ^Junuim and pestileooea^ 
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And earthquakes id diyers plades ; and history bears 
testimony) that these things bad never been more fre- 
auent, nor mor^ retaarkable, than t|iey were in those 
times. He adds, that there should be through the 
whole world *^ troubles, wars, and rumours of wars;^^^ 
that nation should rise against nation/' and that all the ^^ 
earth should be in a ferment; Could be better repre- to, n. 
tent to us the last years of Nero» when the whole Ro- 
man empire, that is, the whole world, so peaceful ever 
since the victory of Augustus, and under the power 
of the emperors began to totter ; and when the Gauls, 
the Spaniards, all the kingdoms, whereof the empire 
was composed, arose in. commotion at once ; when 
four emperors set themselves up almost at the same 
time a^inst Nero, and against one another ; when the 
Pretonan Cohorts, the armies of Syria, Germany, and 
all the rest that were spread both over east and west, 
fell foul upon each other, and traversed under the con- 
duct of their emperors, from one end of the world to 
the other, in order to decide their quarrels by bloody 
battles ? These are great evils, saitb the son of God ; 
^ but the end shall not be yet' The Jews shall suffer £^;g 
like the rest in that general commotion of the world ;^^J^ 
but there shall come upon them soon after more pe-8.Liike 
culiar calamities, *' and these shall be but the begin- '^^ 
nine of their sorrows." 

He adds, that his church, constantly afflicted from|SS^.a 
ber first establishment, should find persecution kindled ^^^ 
against ber more violent than ever, during those ^in^^s.!^^ 
Tou have seen that Nero, in his latter yeai*s, attempt- 
ed the destruction of the Christians, and caused St. 
Peter and St. Paul to be put to death. This perse- 
cution, excited by the jealousy and violence of the 
Jews, hastened their destruction, but did not yet as- 
certain the precise time. 

The coming of false Christs and false prophets 
seemed to be a nearer step towards utter ruin : for 
the usual fate of those, who refused to lend ear to the 
truth, is to be hurried oxk theic deaUufiXvcyciVs \^^k>&:^\^ 
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prophets. Jesus Christ does not conceal from hi§ 

apostles that this misfortune should befal the Jews* 

^ ,,^ Many false prophets shall rise, and shall deceive ma« 

^SjJ^kny.' And again, *' Beware of false Christs and of false 

2&Lakeprophets." 

^^^^' Let it not be said, that this was a thing easy to be 
guessed at by one who knew the humour of the na* 
tion : for on the contrary, I have showed you, that the 
Jews, scandalized at their seducers, who had so often 
caused their ruin, and especially in the time of Zede- 
kiah, had so entirely lost conceit of them, that they 
would hearken to them no more. Upwards of five 
hundred years passed without any false prophet ap«* 
pearing in Jerusalem. But hell which inspires theros 
roused itself at the coming of Jesus Christ ; and God, 
who checks deceiving spirits as he pleases, now gave 
them loose reins, in order to send at the same time 
that punishment to the Jews, and that trial to his faith- 
ful people. Never did there appear so many false 
prophets, as in the times that succeeded the death of 
our Lord ; especially during the Jewish war, and xinr 
der the reign of Nero, who commenced it. Jo» 
Jj'l^'sephus shows us an infinity of these impostors^ 
BeiuiLwho drew the people to the wilderness by vain en* 
J^ chantments and magic arts, promising them a speedy 
""^and miraculous deliverance. 'Tis also for this reasoa 
that the desert was specified in the predictions of our 
Lord, as one of the places that should hide those false 
deliverers, whom you have seen draw the people iq 
the end into utter rum. You may believe that the 
name of Christ, without which there was no perfect 
deliverance for the Jews, was interwoven in those im« 
aginary promises, and you will see in the sequel rea- 
son to be convinced of it. 

Judea was not the only province exposed to those 

delusions. They were common in the whole empircj 

There is not any one time wherein history discoveni 

io us a greater number of those impostors, who pre* 

lend to foretel thingA to coia^^ waii 4L<&Q^vve the peoplt 
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bj their eDchantments* A Simon Magus, an Elymas, 
an Appolionius Tbyaneus, and an infinite number of 
other sorcerers mentioned both in sacred and profane 
bistoryi arose during that age, in which bell seemed to 
exert its last eSurts to support its tottering empire. 
And therefore it is, that tlesus Christ observes at this 
time, especially among the Jews, that prodigious num- 
ber of false prophets. Whoever will narrowly consid- 
er what he says, will see, that they were to multiply 
both before and after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
but chiefly about those times ; and that it should be 
then that seduction, strengthened by false miracles and 
false doctrines, should be at once so subtle and so^^^\ 
powerful, that '* the very elect, if possible, should be^k 
deceived by it." 

I do not say that at the end of the world there is 
not also to happen something of like nature, and even 
more dangerous; since we have but just seen, that the 
transactions in Jerusalem, are a manifest type of the 
latter times : but certain it is, that Jesus Christ hath 
given to us this seduction, as one of the sensible effects 
of the wrath of God upon the Jews, and as one of the 
signs of their destruction. The event has justified 
his prophecy : every tbing is here attested by undeni- 
able proofs. We read the prediction of their errors in 
the gospel : we see the accomplishment of it in their 
histories, and particularly in that of Josephus. 

After Jesus Christ had foretold these things ; pur- 
suant to the design he had to deliver his followers from 
the calamities wherewith Jerusalem was threatened^ 
he comes to the nearer ^igns of the utter desolation 
of that city. 

God vouchsafes not always to his elect such tokens. 
In those terrible punishments which make his power 
to be felt by whole nations, be often smites the right- 
eous with the guilty ; for be has better ways of distin- 
guishing them, than those that are obvious to our seo-^^ 
ees. The same strokes that bruise the chaff separate \^ 
the good grain ; gold is refined m\kt %%\SMt%^Hi^^\^ 
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in the cbaflf is consumed; and under the same cfaaf^ 
tisements, whereby the wicked are exterminatedi the; 
faithful receive new degrees of purity* But in the 
desolation of Jerusalem, that the image of the last 
judgment might be the more express, and the divine 
vengeance more remarkable upon the unbelievers, 
be would not that the Jews, who had received the gos- 
pel, should be confounded with the rest ; and Jesus 
Christ gave his disciples certain signs whereby they 
might know, when it should be time to get out of that 
reprobate city. He founded his instructions, accord- 
ing to his custom, upon the ancient prophecieSi 
whereof he was the interpreter, as well as the end ; 
and reflecting on the passage, wherein the final ruin of 
Jerusalem was so clearly shown to Daniel, he said, 
55t.is.* When ye shall see the abomination of desolation 
Mj'^'j^ spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy 
itan.iz. place, (whoso readeth let him understand') or as Mark 
Lttk?' hath it, * in the place where it ought not ; then let 
,^j^^*^them that be in Judea flee to the mountains.' St. 
Luke relates the same thing in other words : ' When 
ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then 
know, that the desolation thereof is nigh : then let 
them, which are in Judea, flee to the mountains.' 

One Evangelist explains another, and by compa- 
ring these passages together, it is easy to understand, 
that that abomination foretold by Lani^K is the same 
gJl'Tf-ihing with the armies encompassing Jerusalem. The 
Mat holy fathers have so understood it, and reason convin- 
to!*i^ces us that it is so. The word abomination in sacred 
ii«y0i».g.^yj^^ signifies idol : and who does not know that the 
Roman armies bore in their ensigns the images of their 
gods, and of their Cesars, who were more reverenced 
than all their gods together. These ensigns were to 
the soldiers an object of worship ; and because idols, 
according to the commands of God, were never to 
appear in the Holy Land, the Roman ensigns were 
banished from it. And therefore we find in history, 
tbat so long as the RooAik^ teUined any degree of re- 
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feftrd for the Jews^ they never displayed their banners 
in Judea. It was on this account, that Vitellius, when 
he passed into tbat province in order to carry the war 
into Arabia, caused his troops to march without en-JJSfl*' 
signs; the Jewish religion was still had in reverence, c. 7, 
and even the enemies of the Jews wodd by no means 
force that people to suffer things so contrary to their 
laWk But in the time of the last Jewish war, we may 
well believe tbat the Romans did not spare a people 
whom they were resolved xp extirpate. Accordingly, 
ivhen Jerusalem was besieged, it was encompassed 
with as many idols as there were imperial ensigns ; 
and the abomination never appeared so much where it 
vugAt noty that is, in the Holy land, and round about 
the temple. 

Is this then, will it be said, that great sign which 
Jesus Christ was to give? Was it time to fly, when 
Titus besieged Jerusalem, and so closely blocked up 
its avenues, that there was no more any possibility of 
escaping? Here lies the wonder of the prophecy. 
Jerusalem was twice besieged in those days : the first-^J^** 
time by Cestius, governor of Syria, in the 6Hth yearfieu. 
of our Lord; the second by Titus, four years after, 23^24?* 
that is, in the year 72. In the last siege there was no JJ;^; 

f possibility of fleeing ; Titus waged the war too hotly 
or that : he surprised the whole nation assembled in 
Jerusalem at the feast of the -passover, without suffer- 
ing a soul to escape; and that dreadful circumvallation 
which he drew round the city, left no more any hope 
to its inhabitants. But there was nothing like this in-^^j^^ 
the siege of Cestins ; he lay encamped 50 furlongs, c. 23,' 
that is, six miles from Jerusalem. His army was spread ' ' 
all around, but without making any intrenchments*; 
and he conducted the war so negligently, that he miss- 
ed the opportunity of taking the city, when terror, . 
sedition, and even intelligence opened the gates to him. 
At this juncture, so far was a retreat from being im-'jf^* 

Sracticable, that history expressly notes, that many 
ews did retire. It was thea \tiexe^Q\^ \Ni^l ^^"(^^ 
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have gone out ; and this was the signal the Son of 

Grod gave to his followers. So likewise did be most 

plainly distinguish the two sieges : the one, wherein 

x£ft3. ^^^ ^^y ^^^^^^ be encompassed round vnth trenches and 

towers ; then there should be nothing but death for 

.lute all who were shut up*in it : the other, wherein it should 

". be only cofkpassed with armiesy and rather inFested than 

besieged in form ; then was it they were to flee to the 

mountains. 

The C hristians obeyed their Master's voice. Though 
Hil^^' there were thousands in Jerusalem and Judea, we read 
j^^ neither in Josephus, nor in any of the other histories^ 
.gp*p> that there was one found in the city, when it was taken* 
vii. ' On the contrary, it is certain, from ecclesiastical his« 
k ubf' tory, and all the monuments of our forefathers, that 
Kmd. ^^^y retreated to the little city Pellay in a mountainous 
and country, not far from the wilderness on the confines 
"**"** of Judea and Arabia. 

From this we may be sensible, how precisely they 
had been warned ; nor is there any thing more remark- 
able than that separation of the unbelievinK Jews from 
the Jews converted to Christianity : the former hav- 
ing stayed in Jerusalem, there to undergo the punish- 
ment of their infidelity ; and the latter having re- 
treated, as did Lot out of Sodom into a little city, 
where they beheld with trembling the effects of the 
divine vengeance, from -which God had been pleased 
to secure them. 

Besides the predictions of Jesus Christ, there were 
predictions of many of bis disciples : among others, 
those of St. Peter and St. Paul. As those two faith- 
ful witnesses for Jesus Christ risen, were dragged to 
execution, they denounced to the Jews, who were de- 
]^t. lii^ering them to the Gentiles, their approaching ruio. 
lurt. '^^^y t<*ld them, " That Jerusalem was going to be 
u^ &▼• uttierly destroyed ; that they should perish by hunger 
and despair ; that they should be for ever banished 
irom the land of their fathers, and sent into captivitjr 
throughout the wViole eax\]DL x that the time was not 
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fur off when all those evils should befal them, for hav- 
uig insulted with such cruel mockings, the well belov- 
ed Son of Gody who had declared himself to them 
by so many miracles." Pious antiquity hath preserv- 
ed to us this prediction of the apostles, which was to 
be followed with so speedy an accomplishment. St. 
Peter had made many others, whether by a particular 
inspiration, or in explaining his Master's words ; and 
Phlefcon, a heathen author, whose testimony Origen ^^* 
produces, had recorded, that every thing that apostle ^^ 
bad foretold, was punctually accomplished. apud' 

Thus nothing befals the Jews, that hath not been ui^ 
prophesied to them. The cause of their misery is udc 
clearly pointed out to us in the mock they made of 
Jesus Christ and his disciples. The time of grace 
was past, and their destruction was inevitable. 

In vain then. Sir, did Titus desire to save Jerusalem 
and the temple* Their sentence was gone forth from 
above : there was not one stone to bp left upon anoth- 
er. But if one Roman emperor vainly attempted to 
prevent the demolition of the temple, still more vainly 
did another Roman emperor attempt to rebuild it* 
Julian the apostate^ having declared war against Jesus 
Christ, thought himself able to brinis; to nought his 
predictions. In the design he had to stir up on all 
sides enemies to the Christians, be stooped so low as 
to court the Jews, who were the oflT-scourings of the 
earth* He excited them to rebuild their temple ; he 
gave them immense sums, and strengthened their hands 
with the whole power of the empire. But mark the 
event, and see how God confounded haughty princes. 
The holy fathers, and ecclesiastical historians relate 
it with one accord, and justify their relation by the 
monuments that were still remaining in their time* 
But it was fit the thing should be attested by the 
heathens themselves. Ammianus Mareellinus, a Cren-j£[^;/ 
tile by religion, and a zealous defender of Julian, bath ub.^ 
narrated it in these terms : '^ Whilst Alipius, assisted nit! 
b^ the governor of the provtiice» (oraa£dftd\SQL^ "^v^^ ' 
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with all his might) terrible globes of fire issaed from 
the foundations, which they had first reat by violent 
shocks ; and the workmen, who often attempted to 
begin the work anew, were at different times burned 
alive : the place became inaceessiblef and the enter- 
prise fell to the ground." 

Ecclesiastical writers, more exact in representing so 

memorable an event, add fire from heaven to the fire of 

the earth. But in short, the word of Jesus Christ 

^^ stood fast. St. John Chrysostom cries out, " He built 

«bBw his church upon a rock, nothing hath been able to 

overthrow it : He overthrew the temple, nothing hath 

been able to rebuild it, none can pull down what God 

raiseth up ; none can raise up, what Grod puUeth 

down.*' 

Let us talk no more of Jerusalem, nor of the tem- 

!\le ; but let us cast our eyes on the people themselves, 
brmerly the living temple of the God of hosts, and 
DOW the object of bis hatred. The Jews are more 
demolished than their temple* or city. The spirit off 
truth is no longer among them : prophecy is extin- 
guished in them : the promises^ on which they built 
their hopes, are vanished away : every thing is over- 
thrown in this people ; and there is not left one skme 
upon another. 
And observe to wbat pitch of error they are deliver- 
y^^S, ed up. Jesus Christ had said to them : I am come in 
my Father^s name^ and ye receive me not : tf another 
shall come in his ovm name, him ye mil receive. From 
that time, the spirit of seduction has reigned so power- 
fully among them, that they are still ready every mo- 
ment to be carried away by it. It was not enough 
that the false prophets had betrayed Jerusalem into 
the hands of Titus ; the Jews were not yet banished 
Judea, and the attachment they had to Jerusalem had 
induced many of them to choose their abode among 
its ruins ; when behold a false Christ, who comes to 
complete their destruction. Fifty years after Jerusalem 
v^as takeoi ia the ceoluty of \.Vi«. d«a&.(i of our Lord, 
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the iofamous Barchocbebas, a robber, a miscreant bfe« 
cause his name signified the son of a star, called him- 1^ 
self the star of Jacob foretold in the book of Numbers^ rt.^ 
and gave himself out for the Christ. Akibas, a man SS^ 
of the greatest authority of all the rabbins, and after ^^ 
his example, all those, whom the Jews called their "r^ 
wise men, entered into his party, without the impos* dej«- 
tor's giving them any other token of his mission, than ^^'^ 
that Akibas said the Christ could not now be far off. ^^*^ 
The Jews revolted, through the whole Roman empire^ Em. 
under thfe conduct of Barchochebus, who promised iS^ 
them the empire of the world. Hadrian killed six ^^ 
hundred thousand of them : the yoke of these un^ ^^ 
happy wretches grew heavier, and they were banish* 12.* 
ed judea for ever. 

Who does not see that the spirit of seduction had 

?;ot possession of their hearts ? They received not the ^^• 
ove of the truths that they might be saved. And for this ^i- 
cause God sent them strong delusion^ that they should 
ielieve in a lie. There is no imposture so gross, but it 
seduces them. In our days, an impostor called him- 
self the Christ in the east : all the Jews began to flock 
about him : we have seen them in Italy, in Holland^ 
in Germany, and at Metz, preparing to sell and leave 
all to follow him. Tbey were now big with the 
thoughts of being presently masters of the worlds 
when lol they understood that their Christ had turn- 
ed Turk, and forsaken the law of Moses. 

We need not be astonished, that they have fallen 
into such stray ings, nor that the storm scattered them, 
when they quitted their course. That course was 
marked out to them in their prophecies, particularly 
in those, which specified the time of the Christ* 
They let slip those precious moments without improv- 
ing them : wherefore we see them afterward given 
up to delusion, and tbey no longer know which waj 
to steer. 

^ Allow me yet a moment to recount to you the «e- ^^ 
ries of their error?) and all the ate^^a \\\^^ \ivi^ V.^^tl'^m^ "^ 
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^^ to sink themselves into the abyss. The pa^ wbercM 
^[ivg;in people go astray join always to the high road ; and 
way by considering where the straying began, people walk? 
iuB^ more securely in the right way. 
j^. We have seen. Sir, that two prophecies pointed out 
•*** the time of Christ to the Jews ; that of Jacob, and 
that of Daniel. They both fixed the dowofaii of the 
kingdom of Judah at the time the Christ should 
come. But Daniel showed that the total destruction 
of that kingdom was to be the consequence of the 
death of Christ : and Jacob told plainly, that, in the 
decline of the kingdom of Judah; the Christ, who 
should then come, should be the ejopectation of the peo' 
pie; that is, that he should be made their deliFerer, 
and that he should make to himself a new kingdom, 
not of one nation only, but of ail nations of the world. 
The words of the prophecy can have no other mean- 
ing, and it was the allowed tradition of the Jews, that 
they were thus to be understood. 
sa^'ed. Hence that opinion, which prevailed among the 
c- ii. ancient Rabbins, and which is still to be seen in their 
Talmud, that at the time the Christ should come, 
there should be no more magistracy : so that there 
was nothing of greater importance towards ascertain- 
ing the time of their Messiah, than to observe, when 
they should fall into that unhappy state. 

Indeed, they had begun well ; and bad they not 
bad their minds possessed with the worldly grandeur 
which they wanted lo find in the Messiah, in order to 
share it under his empire, they could not possibly 
have mistaken Jfsus Cbrist. The foundation, they 
bad laid, was certain : for so soon as the tyranny of 
the first Herod, and the alteration of the Jewish com- 
monwealth, which happened in his time, had painted 
eiit to them the moment of the decay marked in the 
prophecy, they made no doubt but the Christ was 
coming, and that they should see that new kingdom 
wherein all nations were to be united. 
One thing they ob^en^^ \4%») Vha.t the power of 
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life and death was taken from them. Tbis was a^great ^^. 
change ; as that privilege had ever been preserved tOg^^j 
them until then, to whatever dominion ihey were sub- 
ject ; and even in Babylon during their captivity. 
The history of Susanna makes it sutiScienlly evident, 
and it was a constant tradition amongst tbem. The 
kings of Persia, who restored tbem, allowed them lhat|j^**J^*.j 
power by an express decree, ol which we have taken 
notice in its place : and we have also seen, that the 
jSrst Seleucids had rather augmented than restrained 
their privileges. I need not here speak again of the 
reign of the lifecabees, wherein they were not only 
made free, but powerful and formidable to their ene- 
mies. Pompey, who weakened them in the manner 
we beheld, contented with the tribute he imposed up- 
on them, and with putting them in a state of being 
at the Roman people's disposal, left them their prince 
with full jurisdiction. 'Tis well known, that the Ro- 
mans dealt thus by tbem, and never meddled with 
the civil government of the countries, to which they 
left their natural sovereigns. 

In short, the Jews are agreed that they lost that 
power of life and death, only forty years before the 
desolation of the second temple : and it cannot be 
doubted, but it was the first Herod who began to give 
tbis wound to their liberty. For since, in order to 
revenge himself on the Sanhedrim, where he had^JJP*** 
been obliged personally to appear before he was king j «»▼• >''• 
and afterwards, in order to engross the authority, he 
had attacked that assembly, which was, in a manner, 
the senate founded by Moses, and the perpetual coun- 
cil of the nation, wherein the supreme jurisdiction was 
exercised ; by degrees that great body lost its power, 
and had very little of it remaining, when Jesus Christ 
<;ame into the world. Things grew worse and worse 
under Herod's children, when the kingdom of Arche* 
laus, whereof Jerusalem was the capital, being re- 
duced into a Roman province, was governed by pre- 
fects, who the emperors sent thither. In this utihaq^^ 

22 
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State, the Jews so little claimed the power of life and 
death, that in order to put to death Jesus Christ, whom 
they wanted at any rale to destroy, they were fain to 
have recourse to Pilate : and that eak governor hav- 
ing told them, that they might juitge him themselves, 
they answered with one voice. It is not laivful for us 
im. ^^ P^^ ^^y ^^^ ^^ death. And so it was bj the Jiands 
3L of Herod, thai ihey slew St. James the brother of 
xiL*i, St. John, and put St. Peter in prison. VVhen they 
x^ had resolved the death of St. Paul, they delivered 
"*^- him into the hands of the Romans, as they had done 
Jesus Christ; and the sarrilegious vow of their en* 
thusiastical bigt)ls, who swore neither to eat nor drink 
until they had killed that holy apostle, sufficiently 
evinces, that they thought themselves deprived of the 
power of putting him to dei<th judicially. But if they 
^n.^7. stoned St. Stephen, it was tumultuously, and through an 
^8- effect of those seditious transports, which the Romans 
had net always power to restrain, in those, who then 
styled themselves the Zealots. It is therefore to be 
held certain, as well from those histories, as from the 
' consent of the Jews, and the state of their affaii:s, 
that towards the times of our Lord, and especially 
in those, wherein he began to exercise his ministry, 
they entirely lost all temporal authority. They could 
not behold that loss, without calling to mind the an- 
cient oracle of Jacob, which foretold them that against 
the time of the Messiah, there should be no more 
among them either power, authority, or magistracy, 
voc.^*' ^"® ^^ their most ancient authors remarks it, and lifj 
magna is in the right to own, that the sceptre was no more 
«eu.' in Judah, nor the authority in the prince of the peo- 
irrGeS'.pl^j since the public power was taken from them, and 
the Sanhedrim being degraded, the members of that 
venerable body were no longer considered as JudgeSf 
but only as private doctors. Thus, according to their 
own account, it was time that the Christ should ap- 
• pear. As they saw this certain sign of the approach 
o{ that new king, NChose empire was to extend over 
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all people, they believed that he was really Ibout to 
make his appearaoce. The rumour went abroad 
through all the country, and the whole East wdp per- 
suaded it would Dot be long ere they saw come out of 
Judea, those who should reign over all the earth. 

Tacitiis and Suetonius relate this rumour as raised y^L 
upon a standing opinion, and an ancient oracle, iound^a^ 
in the sacred books of the Jewish people. Josepbusc'ia 
recites the prophecy in the same terms, and says, hke bSt * 
them, that it was to be found in the holy books. The ^^,2. 
authority of these books, the prediction of which had^t^^ 
been seen so visibly accornplisbed up4>n so many occa- J«r- ▼• 
sions, was great in all the east : and the Jews more at- 
tentive than others in observing conjunctures, which 
ivere chiefly marked for their instruction, acknowledged 
the time of the Messiah, which Jacob had fixed in their 
decline. Thus the reflections they made on their 
state were jii4, ami so far were they from mistaking 
the times of the Christ, that they knew he was come 
at the time he actually did. But, O the weakness of 
the human mind ! O vanity, infallible source of blind- 
ness ! The humility of the Saviour hid from those 
proud spirits, the true greatness they were to look for 
iQ their Messiah. They wanted to have him a king 
like unto the kint^s of the earth. Wherefore the flat-^g|P; 
terers of the first Herod, dazzled with the grandeur Her. 
and magnificence of tfiat prince, who, tyrant as he was,rodiaik 
did nevertheless enrich Ju lea, said he was himself that 
so long promised king. And this it was, that gave^^ie, 
rise to the sect of the Herodians, so much spoke of in j^*^ 
the gospel, and whom the heathens also knew, seeing itu. is. 
Persius and his scholiast inform us, that never in Ne-vetscb! 
re's time, the birth of king Herod was celebrated byfjJ',J5. 
his followers with the same solemnity as the Sabbath. ^J^ 
Josephus fell into a like error. This person, " instruct- Jnd.ui! 
ed as he says himself, in the Jewish prophecies, as ' 
being a priest, and sprung of priestly race," acknowl- 
edged indeed that the coming of the king promised by , 
Jacob agreed with the times of Herod, wherein he is 
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at so much pains to show a manifest beginning of thei 
ilowoikll of the Jews : but as he saw nothing in hi^ 
natiofl thai Tulfilled the ambitious ideas it had conceiv- 
ed of its Christ, he drove the lime of ihe pfopheCy a 
JiiBe"!*."^^'® farther forward, and applying it to Vespasian, af- 
Jj^jl*' firmed "that that oracle of scripture signified that 
prince declared emperor in Judea." 

Thus did he wrest the holy scripture to countenance 
his bh'nd flattery, which transferred to strangers the 
hope of Jacob and Judah ; which sought in Vespa- 
sian the son of Abraham and David ; and ascribed to 
an idolatrous prince the title of him, whose light was 
to bring the Gentiles out of idolatry. 

The juncture of time favoured him : but whilst he 
ascribed to Vespasian, what Jacob had said of the 
Christ, the bigots, that defended Jerusalem, arroga- 
ted it to themselves. It was on this onljr (bundatioDf 
that they promised themselves the empire of the 
^^ world, as Josephus relates; they were more reasona- 
JaiJib.ble however than he, in that they did not at least go 
out of the nation) to find the accomplishment of the 
promises made to their fathers. 

How was it that they did not open their eyes to the 
rich fruit, which was from that time brought forth 
among the Gentiles by the preaching of the gospel, 
and to that new empire wherein piety reigned, where- 
in the true God triumphed over idolatry, whrrein 
eternal life was proclaimed to infidel nations ? And 
was not the empire of the Cesars itself but a vain 
pomp in comparison of it ? But this empire was not 
showy enough in the eyes of the world. 

How thoroughly must we be disabused of human 

frandeur, in order to know Jesus Christ ! The Jews 
new the time : the Jews saw nations called to the 
God of Abraham according to the oracle of Jacob, 
by Jesus Christ and his disciples, and yet for all that 
they mistook that Jesus, who was declared to them by 
80 many tokens. And although both in his lifetimei 
^nii after bis dealh he coifinned his mission hy so 
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many miracles, those blind people rejected nim, be-^vjr 
cause be had nothing in him but solid greatness void 
of all pageantry which strikes the senses, jnd .came 
rather to condemn than to crown their blind atdbition. 

And yet forced by the juncture and circumstances 
of the time, in spite of their blindness, they seemed 
sometimes to get free from their prejudices. Every 
thing ivas so disposed at the time of our Lord's com- 
ing, for the manifestation of the Messiah, that they sus- Jjj'fg 
pected St. John Baptist might possibly be he. His^obn i 
austere, extraordinary, astonishing manner of life struck 
them : and in default of worldly grandeur, tliey seem- 
ed willing at first to content themselves with the emi- 
nence of so surprising a deportment. The simple and 
ordinary life of Jesus Christ, as it shocked that as 
gro3s as proud generation, who could be catched on- 
ly by the s^nse^, and who besides were so far from a 
sincere conversion, that they would admire nothing 
but what they looked upon as inimitable. In this 
manner St. John Baptist/ whom they judged worthy 
to be the Christ, was not believed when he pointed 
out the true Christ ; and Jesus Christ, who was to be 
imitated when believed in, appeared too humble to 
the Jews to be followed. 

However, the impression they had received, that the 
Christ was to appear at this time, was so strong, that 
it remained nigh a century amongst them. They, 
thought that the accomplishment of the prophecies 
might have a certain extent, and was not always con- 
fined to one precise point of a period ; insomuch that 
for near an hundred years there was nothing to be 
heard of amone them but false Christs, who got theni- 
selves followed, and false prophetsi who proclaimed 
them. Former ages had seen nothing like this, nor 
did the Jews offer to prostitute the name of Christ, 
either when Judas Maccabeus gained so many victo- 
ries over their tynknt, or whenjiis brother Simon freed 
them from the yoke of the Gentiles, or when the first 
HTTcanus made sa maiijr conquests. The timeaaadl 
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. otber marks did not agree ; nor was there, till tbe age 
of Jesu9 Christ, the least talk of all those Messiahs. 
The Samaritans, who read in the Pentateuch the pro- 
phecy of Jacob, made Christs to themselves, as well 
as the Jews, and a little adter Jesus Christ they ac- 
Frtlt. knowledged their Dosilbeus. Simon Magus, of the 
wkiui ^^^^ country, boasted also that he was tbe Sen of 
tom.14. God, and Menander, his disciple, styled himself the 
Sire. Saviour of the world. In Jesus Christ's life-time, the 
,';?^'* Samaritan woman had believed that the Messiah urns 
Joim * about to come : so undoubted was the opinion in the 
nation, and among ail those, who read the ancient ora- 
cle of Jacobs that the Christ was to appear in those 
days. 

When tbe time was so far past, that there was no 
longer any tbin^^ to expect, and tbe Jewi had found 
by experience, that all the Messiahs they had follow- 
ed, far from delivering them out of their calamities, 
liad only sunk them deeper into them ; then were 
tbey a long time without there appearing any new 
Messiahs among them, and Barcbochebas was the last 
whom tbey acknowledged as such in those first ages 
of Cbrisiianity. But the old impressions could not be 
utterly eraced. Instead of believing that Christ had 
appeared, as they bad done even in Hadrian^s time ; 
under tbe Antonines Jiis successors, they took it into 
their heads to say, that their Messiah was in the world, 
although be did not yet make his appearance, because 
he wailed for tbe prophet Elias, who was to come to 
Justin, anoint him. Such language was common in St« Jus- 
Timlin's time, and we find also in their Talmud tbe doc* 
.^^trine of one of their most ancient masters, viho said, 
iiem. ' " ^^^^ ^^^® Christ was come, as pointed out in the 
San. si. prophecies but that he kept, himself concealed some- 
where at Rome amon^ the poor mendicants/' 

Such a wild conceit could not gain^^ucb ground; 

and tbe Jews, forced, at last to confess that the Mes* 

s/ab was not come in tbe time thejr bad reason to ez« 

prrt bin) accordmgla \\ie\T wxca^tiX. ^xtji^Vwef^ fell 

into a::olhcr ?.^'Y^'. TV^v \t^to ^Wvn-^ ^\^:5^\ \kviNNs.\ 
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of renouncing the hope of their Messiah, who had ^ 
not kept his tune ; and many followed a fitmous rabbi, 
whose words are still to be found preserfed in the 
Talmud. This man seeing the term so far past, con- JJ-|«»- 
ciuded that '^ the Israelites had^ more any Messiah is. Ab- 
to expect, because he had been given them in the!^fi^' 
person of king Hezekiah. ***** 

Indeed, this opinion, far from prevailing among the 
Jews was detested by them. But as they no longer 
know any thing about the times signified in the prophe- 
cies, and are at a loss which way to get out of this 
labyrinth, they have made an article of faith of that 
expression ; which we read in the Talmud, " All theg^-^ 
terms that were fixed for the coming of the Messiah, x. Mo- 
are past;'' and have pronounced with one consent, Mai. 
" Cursed be they who shall compute the times of the Epu.^" 
Messiah ;*• as we behold in a storm, which has driven J^'jj^^ 
the ship too far offils course, the despairing pilot quits »n.de 
bis reckoning, and goes where chance carries him. SS 

From that, time, their whole study, hath been to 
elude the prophecies, in which the time of the Christ 
was pointed out : they did not care if they overthrew 
all the traditions of their fathers provided they could Ijfcno 
but deprive the rhristians of those admirable prophe'Sao'bcd. 
cies ; nay, they have gone so far as affirm, that thatr^'p. 
of Jacob did not relate to the Christ. [Jfj;. 

But their own ancient books give thertrTthe lie.Jj^^J^-. 
That prophecy is understood of the Messidh in the rosou 
Talmud, and the manner in which we explain it, is to wg. 
be found in their paraphrases, that is, in the most au-^"^* 
thentic and most regarded commentaries extant among 
them. 

We find there, in express terms, that the house and 
kingdom of Judah, to which the whole posterity of 
Jacob, and people of Israel, were to be one day 
reduced, should always produce *' judges and magis- 
trates," until the coming of the Messiah, under whom 
vtbere should be formed a kingdom ca^d^ ^^^^ ^( ^V ^ 
nations^ 
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fl^ This was the testimony which the most celebrated 
' and approved doctu s of the Jews bore to them in the 
earliest ages'-of christianitj. Th^ ancient tradition^ 
so steady and well established, could not be abolished 
all at once ; and although the Jews did not apply to 
Jesus Christ the [^pbecy of Jacob, they had not 
yet dared to deny that it agreed to the Messiah. 
They came not to that wild extravagance till long 
after, and when hard pressed by the christians, they 
at last perceived that their own tradition was against 
them. 

As for the prophecy of Daniel, wherein the com- 
m% of the Christ was limited to the term of 490 years, 
to count from the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus ; as that term carried to the end of the fourth 
millenary, of the world, it was also a very ancient 
tradition among the Jews, that the Messiah should 
appt^ar towards the end of that millenary, and about 
T^gio two thousand years nfier Abraham. One Elias, whose 
c^i' name is great among the Je^vs, though he was not the 
prophet, had thus taught before the birth of Jesus 
Christ *^ and the tradition is preserved in the book of 
the Talmud. Ytui have seen this accomplished at 
the coming of our Lord, since he actually appeared 
about two thousand years after Abraham, and towards 
the 400()th year of the world. However, the Jews 
knew Imp not, and being disappointed of their expect- 
ation, roey said that their sins had retarded the Mes- 
siah, wf)o was to come. But nevprtheless our dates 
are ascertained by their own confessions ; and it is a 
strange degree of blindness, to make a term depend 
on Men, which God hath so precisely fixed in Daniel* 
It is also no small embarrassment to them, to find 
that that prophet makes the time of Christ go before 
that of the destruction of Jerusalem ; insomuch that 
this time being accomplished, that which precedes it 
must needs be so too. 
^^ Josephus has grossly erred in this particular. He 
tut. dM rigbily computed ibe weeks^ which were to be foUoir* 
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eJ by tlie desolation of the Jewish people ; and find- j£ 
ing therti fulfilled at the time that Titus laid iieee to ^^^' 
Jerusalem, he made no doubt but the moraeot of the 
destruction of the city was come. But be did not 
consider that that desolation vvajU^o be preceded by 
the coming of the Christ, and tjj^is death ; so that 
he understood but one half of the prophecy. 

The Jews, who came after him, were willing to 
supply this defect. They have forged to us an Agrippa 
descend^ of Herod, uhom the Romans, say they, put 
to death a little before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and they will have it, that this Agrippa, Christ by 
bis title of king, is the Christ spoken of in Daniel : a 
fresh proof of their blindness ! For besides that this 
Agrippa can neither be the righteous, nor the holy 
One, nor the end of the prophecies, such as the 
Christ, whom Daniel pointed out in that place, must 
have been ; besides that the murder of that Agrippa, 
in which the Jews had no hand, could not be the cause 
of their desolation, as the death of Daniel's Christ 
was to be ; what the Jews say oo this head is all a 
fable. That Agrippa descended of Herod was everjjj^; 
on the side of the Romans : he was always well treat- Jj*«"' 
ed by their emperors, and reigned in a canton of Jimius 
Judea a long time after the taking of Jerusalem, asBibUo. 
Josephus and other cotemporaries attest. ^Jusa. 

Thus all that the Jews devise to elude the pcpphe- 
cies, serves but to confute them. They themselves 
do not rely upon so gross fictions, and their best de- 
fence consists in that law, which they enacted, to com- ,^ 
pute no more the days of the Messiah. Thereby 
do they willingly shut their eyes to the truth, and re« 
nounce the prophecies, wherein the Holy Ghost hath 
himself numbered the years : but whilst they renounce 
them, they fulfil them, and demonstrate the truth of 
what they say of their blindness and fall. 

Let them answer what they will to the prophecies ; 
the desolation, which these foretold, hath befallen 
them at the time appointed j the event U oC cclq^^ 
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force than all their quibbles : and if the Christ did 
not come in that Aital conjuncture, the prophets, in 
whom they trust, have deceived them. 

And to complete their convict ion, please observe 
' two circum<%tancps, that attended their fall, and the 
coming of the SaAyir of the ivorld : the one, ttiat 
the succession of pwsts, uninterrupted and unaltera- 
ble from Aaron, came then to an end ; the other, that 
the dis!inctioii of tribes and families, ever preserved 
till that time, was then lost, by their own coofeteion. 

This distinction was necessary till the time of the 
Messiah. Fnun Levi were to proceed the ministers 
in sacred things. From Aaron were to come forth 
the priests and highpriests. From Judah was to 
spring the Messiah himself. Had not the distinrtion 
of families subsisted till the destructicm of Jf^ru'^alenn, 
and coming of Jesus Christ, the Jewish sacrifices would 
have perished hefore the time» and David would have 
been disappointed of the glory of being acknowledg- 
ed as father of the Messiah. Is the Mes*«iah come f 
Is the new priesthood, after tbe order of iWelrhizedefc, 
commenced in his person, and has the new kingdom, 
which was not of this world, appeared ? We have no 
more need then of Aaron or Levi, Judah or David, 
or their families. Aaron is no longer necessary in a 
Su27 ^*"^® when sacrifices were to cease, according to Dan* 
iei. The house of D^ivid and Judah hath fulfilled its 
destin^ff tvhen the Christ of God had proceeded from 
it; and as if the Jews themselves renounced their 
liope, they forget precisely at this time the succession 
^ of families, till now so carefully and religiously re- 
membered. 

Let us not omit one of the marks of the coming of 
the Messiah, and perhaps the principal one, if we can 
rightly understand it, though it constitutes the scan* 
dal and horror of the Jews. It is the remission of sins 
in the name of a suffering Saviour, of a Saviour, hum« 
1^^ bled and obedient even unto death. Daniel had spe- 
cified among his weeksi the mysterious week, which 
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rf e have observed, wherein the Christ was to be offer- 
ed up, wherein tlie ancient sacrifices were to lose their 
eflScacy. Put we Daniel and Isaiah together, and ue 
shall come to the very bottom of so great a mystery ; 
we shall see "the man of soriows, uiih the iniquity of^'**^ 
all the peopie-iaid upon him, pi'wug out his soul unto 
death for their ffansgressions, ana by his stripes heal- 
ing them. Open your eyes ye unbelievers ! is it not 
true thatvlbe letnission of sins hath been preached to 
you in the name of Jesus Christ crucified ? Had there 
ever bden such a mystery dreamed of? Who else but 
Jesus Christ, either before or after him, hath g oried 
in washing away our sins by his blood f Can he have 
caused himself to be crucified, merely to acquire a 
vain honour, and accomplish in himself so fatal a pro* 
phecy ? You ought Xo be silent, and adore in the gos- 
pel* a doctrine which could not even enter into the 
heart of man, if it were not true. 

The Jews are exiremely puzzled in this point : they 
find in their scriptures too niany passaji^es wherein 
mention is made of the humiliations of their Mess ah. J'^,^"^; 
What shall become then of those, which speak of his|je 
glory and triumphs? the natural interpretation is, thatsu"^ 
he shall come to triumph !)y conflicts, and to glory by e^*?!* 
sufferings. But O intp-diblel the Jews have rather ''•'■ 
chosen to admit i^o Messiahs. We find in their Tal- 
mud and other books o like antiquity, thatth^ ex- 
pect a suffering Messiah, a Messiah full of gfcli^i: the 
one dead and risen again ; the other ever happy and 
victorious : the one, to whom agree all the passages 
where weakness is spoken of; the other to whom al- 
lude, all those wljere greatness is mentioned ; one in 
fine, the son of Josepii, for they have not been able to 
deny, him one of the characters of Jesus Christ, who 
was the reputed son of Joseph ; and another the son 
of David, without ever caring to know that this Messi- 
ah the son of David was, according to David himself, 



* to drink of the b ookin the way before he should lift^*' 
his head ;' that is, to be afflicted, before be was triuca- 



ei. 
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phant; as saith the son of David himself: O fools, 
l^^ and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
^f^' spoken ! Ought not Christ to have suffered these things, 
and to enter into his glory f 

Moreovt*r» if we understand the itfessiah, that great 
passage ivhere Isaiai| represents to us . jn so lively a 
manner * l he man oWorrows siricken^r our transgres- 
sions, and of no form or comeliness, that we stjuuld 
uiiii. desire him ;' we are also supported in the interpreta- 
tion, as well as in all the r^sl, by the ancient, tradition 
of the Jews : and in spite of their prejudices, the 
Gen. chapter, so often cited in their Talmud, teaches us, 
salihe. ^^^^ ^^^^ pcrson ' of no form or comeliness, with 
ub.xi. the transgressions of the people laid upon him, 
shall be the Messiah.' The sorrows of the Messiah, 
which shall be occasioned him by our sins, are noted 
'"* in the same place, and in the other books of the Jews, 
There is frequent mention in them of the entry, equal- 
ly humble and glorious, that he was to make into Je- 
rusalem riding up(m an ass, and that celebrated proph- 
ecy of Zechariah is applied to him. What reason 
have the Jews to complain .'* Every thing was mark- 
ed to them in [)recise terms by their prophets : their 
ancient tradition had preserved the natural explica- 
tion of those famous prophecies, and there is nothing 
more just than that reproach, which is made them by 
J555' the Sa»U>ur of the world : * Ye hypocrites, ye can dis- 
^Jl^ cem tjiii^ce of the sky, and tell whether it shall be fair 
xu. 56. or foul weather : but how is it that ye do not discern 

this time?' 
* Let us conclude then, that the Jews have truly had 
reason to say, that ''all the terms of the Messiah's 
coming are past." Judah is no more a kingdom, nor 
a people ; other nations have confessed the Messiah^ 
who was to be sent. Jesus Christ hath been shown to 
the Gentiles : at that sign they have turned witboat 
delay to the God of Abraham, and the blessing of that 

?atriarch hath diffused itself over the whole eartb» 
'he man of sorrows bath been preached, and the re- 
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mission of sins proclaimed by his death. All the 
weeks have elapsed^ the desolation of the people, and 
of the sanctuary, a just punishment of the death of 
Christ, hath bad .its final accomplishment ; in short, 
the Christ bath appeared with all the characters the 
tradition of the Jews confessed in him, and iheir in-^ 
credulity remains without excuse. 

So do we see, from that time, undoubted marks of. 
their reprobation. After Jesus Christ, they did noth- 
ing but plunge themselves more and more into igno- 
rance and misery, whence the extremity alone of their 
calamities, and the shame of having been so often a 
prey to error shall deliver them ; or rather the good- 
ness of God, when the time appointed by his provi- 
dence for punishing their ingratitude and subduing 
their pride shall be accomplished. 

In the mean time they remain the scorn of nations, 
and the object of their aversion ; nor hath so long a 
captivity made them yet come to themselves, though 
that one would think should be sufficient to convince 
them. For indeed, as St. Jerom sa^-s to them, " what 
dost thou expect, O unbelieving Jew.? Thou didst g'^"*- 
commit much wickedness during the time of thr? judg-Dar.** 
es : thine idolatry had made thee a slave to all the na- E^S-t^* 
tions round about ; but God soon took pity on thee 
and was not slow to send thee Saviours. Thou didst 
multiply thine idolatries under thy kings y But the 
abominations into which thou fellest under Abaz and 
Manasseh, were punished only by seventy years cap- 
tivity. Cyrus came and restored to thee thy native '^^ 
country, thy temple, and thy sacrifices. At length 
thou wast overthrown by Vespasian and Titus. Fif- 
ty years after, Adrian completed thy extirpation ; and 
four hundred years hast thou groaned under oppres- 
sion. Thus St. Jerom. The argument is.strengtben- 
ed since, and thirteen hundred years have been added 
to the desolation of the Jewish people. Let us say 
then instead of four hundred years> that seventei^n cen« 
tunes have beheld the continuauce o{ xVwra ^'^'^ci>^:l^ 
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nor has their yoke become lighter. " What have ye 
done, O ungrateful people ! Slaves in all countries, and 
of all princes, ye do not serve strange gods. How 
hath God, who had elected you, forgotten you, and 
where are his former tender mercies? What wicked- 
ness, what greater crime than idolatry, makes you feel 
a chastisement, that your idolatries had never brought 
upon you ? Ye hold your peace. Ye cannot compre- 
hend, what makes God so inexorable. Remember 
that expiession of your fathers : His blood be on us, 
?hn ^^^ ^^' ^^'^ children ; and acain : We have no king but 
x\x.i5, Cesar. The Messiah shall not be your king; hold 
fast that which you have chosen : continue the slave 
^i^ of Cesar and of the kings, until the fulness of the Gen- 
^' tiles be come in, and so all Israel be saved, 
piSc- This conversion of the Gentiles was the second 
j{^'/«-thing, that was to happen at the time of the Messiah, 
lions and the surest mark of his coming. We have seen how 
rjn- /the prophets had clearly foretold it, and their promi- 
i»f"tteSes were verified in the times of our Lord. It is cer- 

tiies" *^'"' ^^^^ ^^®" ^"'y> ^"^ neither sooner nor later, what 
The* the philosophers never dared to attempt, what neither 
?^nd the prophets nor the Jewish people, when it was most 
of (iodi protected and most faithful, were able to effect, 
wM t^^'clve fishermen sent by Jesus Christ, and witnesses 
pleased of his resurrtcliou, accomplished. The conversion of 
*^ert'**''the world, was neither to be the work of philosophers, 
h^he nor even of prophets : it was reserved for the Christ, 
25^5^ and was the fruit of his cross. 

Sui's '^ behoved indeed that Christ and his apostles 
reasoxiT should go forth from the Jews, and that the preacliing 
th6**°of the gospel should begin at Jerusalem. "A inoun- 
™i tain was to be established and exalted in the last days," 
^^ according to Isaiah: and this w*as the christian church, 
tiiem. *' Ail the Gentiles were to come thither, and many 
lusia! nations were to flow unto it. The Lord alone was to 
?a be exalted in that day : and the idols he was ** utterly 
to abolish.^' But Isaiah, who saw these things, saw 
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bIso at the same time, that *' the law, which was to ^;l^' 
judge among the nations, should go forth out of Zion; 
and that the word of the Lord, which was to rebuke 
many people, should go forth from Jerusalem ;" which 
made our Saviour say, that "salvation was' of the^jj^jj. . 
Jews." And it was fit that the new light, wherewith 
the people plunged in idolatry were one day to be en- 
lightened, should spread itself abroad through the 
whole world, from the place where it had ever been. 
It was in Jesus Christ, the Son of David and Abraham, 
that all nations were to be blessed and sanctified. 
This we have oft taken notice of; but we have not 
yet observed the cause for which this suffering Jf'sus, 
thi^ Jesus, crucified and set at nought, was to be the 
sole author of the conversion of the Gentiles, and the 
alone conqueror of idolatry. 

Saint Paul hath explained this mystery to us in the 
first chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, and 
it may not be improper to consider that beautiful pas- 
sage in its full extent. Christ, said he, sent me to^^^^' 
preach the Oospel ^ not with vnsdom of words and hu-iaii'9>: 
man reasoning, leH the cross of Chnst should be made 
of none effect. For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish, foolishness : but unto uss which are saved, it 
is the power of God. For it is written, I will destroy the ^^]^ 
wisdom of the wise, and will bring to nothing the under- ^i-,,, 
standing of the prudent. Where is the wise 9 Where is. "'' 
is the scribe 9 Where is the dispvter of this world ? 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this worlds 
Doubtless, since it could not bring men out of their 
Ignorance. But the reason St. Paul gives for it is 
this: ^fter that in the wisdom of God, that is, in thejgf; 
creatures he had so wisely ordained, the world by wis* 
dom knew not God, he took another way, and was 
pleased by the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
oelieve, that is, by the mystery of the cross, wherein 
human wisdom can comprehend nothing. 

New and admirable design of divine providence I 
Ood bad introduced man mlol\i^\«oM^^\«t^^^'^^2«L 
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way soever be turned bis eyes^ tbe wisdom of the Crea*^ 
tor shone conspicuous, in tbe greatness, magnificencei 
riches, and disposition of that so glorious work. Man 
nevertheless mistook him : the creatures, which pre- 
sented themselves to raise our mind higher, fixed it 
here below : blind and brutish man paid thetn adora- 
tion ; and not satisfied with worshipping (he works of 
GoiVs Lands, he fell down to the works of his own. 
Fables more ridiculous than those that are told to 
children, constituted his religion : he forgot reason : 
but God will have him to forget it in another manner. 
A work, the wisdom whereof he understood, touched 
him not ; another work is presented to him, wherein 
his reasoning loseth itself, and in which all appeareth 
to him foolishnefis : immety, tbf« cross of Christ* It is 
not by ri-a!<oning we come to understand this mystery, 

IjH^' but '* by bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ;" but ^^ by casting down imagina- 
tions," (or reasonings) **and every high ?hing that 
exaltetb itself against the knowledge of God." 

And indeed, what do we comprehend in this mys- 
tery, wherein the Lord of glory is loaded with re- 
proaches; wherein the divine wisdom is branded with 
folly; wherein He, who, secure in himself of his na- 

jT^^^J*- tive majesty, *' thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God ; but made himself of ho reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a servant ; humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross?" All our thoughts are confounded ; and 
as St. Paul said, there is nothing appeareth more fool- 
ish to those, who are not enliehtened from above. 

Such was the remedy that God prepared for 
idolatry. He knew the mind of man, and knew that 
it was not by argument an error must be destroyed, 
which argument had not established. There are 
errors, into which we fail, through reasoning; for 
thereby man often confounds himself: but idolatry had 
come m by the opposite extreme, by stifling all rea- 
soning, by su&nng Oie «tti^^^ Vq ^t^domiaate, wbicb 
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were for clothiog every thing with the q<3alities the^ 
are aSecied with : and thus bad the Deity become vi- 
sible and gross. Men gave the divinity their own 
figure, and what was still more shameful, their vices 
and passions. Keasoning bad no share in so brutal an 
error. It was a subversion of all right reason, a deli- 
rium, a phrenzy. Argue with a frantic person, or 
against a man in the rage of a burning fever; you do 
but the more provoke him, and render the distemper 
incurable. You must go to the cause, correct the 
temperament, and calm the humours, whose violence 
occasions such extravagant transports. Just so it must 
not be reasoning, that will cure the delirium of idola- 
try. What have the philosophers gained by their 
pompous discourses, their sublime style, their reason- 
ing so artfully framed ? Did Plato with his eloquence, 
which was thought divine, overthrow one single altar, 
where those monstrous divinities were worshipped ? 
On the contrary, he and his disciples, and all the wise 
men of this world sacrificed to a lie : " They became J^®"^' 
vain in their imaginations : their foolish heart was 
darkened : professing themselves to be wise they be* 
came fools," since, contrary to their natural light, 
they paid adoration to creatures. 

Was it not then with reason, that St. Paul cried out 
in that passage, ** Where is the wise ? Where is the I S' 
scribe .♦* Where is the disputer of this world i*" Did 
they so much as suspect it their duty openly to oppose 
so many blasphemies, and to suffer, not to say the 
severest punishment, but even the smallest affront for 
the truth ? So far from that, ** they held the truth in f^f- 
unrighteousness," and laid it down as a maxim, that ' 
in matters of religion, they were to follow the people : 
the people, whom they so much despised, was a rule 
in a matter the most important of all, and in whicli 
their superior lights seemed the most necessary. What 
bast thou then availed, O philosophy.'* '*Hath notj,^ 
Ood made foolish the wisdom of this world," as said 
St. Paul.^ '<Hath be not destroyed x.\i^ "nVs&i^TSt k& 
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the wise, and brought to Dotbing the uoderstandiog of 
ike prudent ?" 

Thus bath God shown by experienee^ that the 
overthrow of idolatry could not be' the work of 
human reason alone. Far from committing to it 
the cure of such a malady, God completed its 
confusion by the mystery of the cross, and at the 
same time carried home the remedy to the source 
of the evil. 

Idolatry, if we rightly understand it, took its rise 
from that profound attachment which we have to 
ourselves. This it was that had made us contrive gods 
like unto ourselves ; gods who in reality were but 
men, subject to like passions, weaknesses, and vices : 
so that under the name of deities, it was really their 
own thoughts, pleasures, and fancies, that the Gentiles 
worshipped. 

Jesus Christ leads us into other paths. His poverty, 
ignominy, and his cross rendered him an object shock- 
ing lo our senses. We must, if I may so say, divest 
us of ourselves, renounce all, crucify all, in order to 
^ follow him. Man torn from himself, and from all that 
his corruption made him fond of, becomes capable 
of adoring God and his eternal truth, whose rules 
alone he resolves henceforth to walk by. 

Then perish and vanish away ail idols, both those 
that were worshipped upon the altars^ and those that 
every one served in his heart. These had set up the 
others. Men worshipped Venus, because theyyield- 
tul themselves up to the dominion ^f love, and were 
chanced with its power. Bacchus, ihe most wanton 
of all the gods, had altars because the people aban- 
doned themselves, and sacrificed, so to speak, to the 
delight of their senses, more pleasing, and intoxicating 
than wine. Jesus Christ by the mystery of his cross 
comes to imprint upon their hearts the love of suffer- 
ings instead of pleasures. The idols that were wor- 
shipped without were scattered, because those that 
were worshipped NV\X\vva ^\^ \k^X m^t^ subsist : the 
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pore in spirit, saitb Christ himself, are rendered capa* 
ble of seeing God ; and man, far from making God 
like to himself) strives rather, as far as his weakness 
can suffer bim, to become like unto God. 

The mysterj of Christ Jesus hath let us see, how 
the Deity could without diminution of its glory be 
united to our nature, and clothe itself with our infirmi- 
ties. The word is made flesh : he who bad the form 
and nature of God, without losing what he was, took 
upon him the form of a servant. Unalterable in him- ^Bi^. 
self, he unites, be assumes to himself a foreign nature. 
O men ! ye were for gods that should be, to say the 
truth, but men, and those vicious men too: this was 
no small blindness. But here is a new object of ado- 
ration for you! God and man together; but a man, 
who hath lost nothing of what he was by taking upon 
him what we are. The Deity remains immutable ; 
and without a possibility of debasing itself exalts what 
it unites with it. 

But further, what is it that God bath taken of us ? 
our vices and sins f God forbid ; be took nothing of 
man, but what he made in man ; and it is certain that 
he had made in him neither sin nor vice. He had 
made his nature, bis nature he took upon him. It may 
be said that he had made mortality with the infirmity 
that attends it, because, although it might not be in 
the first design, it was the just punishment of sin, and 
in that quality was the work of the divine justice. So 
therefore God did not disdain to take it upon him ; 
and, by taking upon him the pain of sin without sin 
itself, he showed that he was not a guilty person pun- 
inhed, but the righteous atoning for the sins of others. 
So that instead of the vices, which men feigned in 
their Gods, all the virtues appeared in this God-man ; 
and that they might shine forth in the severest trials, 
they appeared amidst the most horrid torments. Let 
us no more seek another visible God after this : he 
only is worthy to pull down all idols ; and the victory 
be was to gain over them, \s tasXeuf^CiV^X^kV^ ^x^'^^^ 
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That is to say, it is fastened to an apparent folly, 
I ^. p^ ^^g Jews, as St. Paul goes on, require a sign^ where- 
g»24, by God moving all nature with power and great glory^ 
as he did at the departure out of Egypt, may set them 
visibly above tbeir enemies ; and the Greeks, or the 
Gentiles seek after wisdom, and laboured discourses, 
like those of tbeir Plato and Socrates. But we, con- 
tinues the apostle, preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling block, and not a sign ; and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness, and not wisdom : but unto them which are 
dialled, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God, Because the foolishness of God 
is loiser than men ; and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men. Behold the finishing stroke, that was to be 
given to our conceited ignorance. The wisdom to 
which we are called, is so sublime, that it appears 
folly to our wisdom ; and its rules are so exalted, that 
the whole seems an extravagant flight of error. 

But if that divine wisdom is impenetrable to us in 
itself, it declares itself by its effects, k virtue goes 
out from tbe cross, and all the idols are shaken. We 
see them fall to the ground, thotigh supported by tbe 
whole Roman power. It is not the wise, it is not the 
noble, jt is not the mighty that have wrought so great 
a miracle. The work of God bath been carried on 
by succession ; and what he had begun by the humi- 
i.2B/ liation of Jt;sus Christ, he hath finished by tbe humi- 
IJ;^®' liation of his disciples. For ye see your calling, breth" 
ren, thus St. Paul concludes his admirable discourse, 
you see those whom God hath called amongst you, 
and of whom be hath composed this church victorious 
over the world ; " how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called. 
But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, 
to confound the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world, to confound tbe things that are 
mighty : and base things of the world, and things 
which are despised, hath God chosen ; yea, and things 
wfaich are not, to Wm^ lo uow^X>\vvTk^% \Vi%l ace ; that 
'flo flesh should glory \u\u^ ^xc^ew^T' TIV^ 'w^^'^^^ 
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and their disciples, tiie outcasts of the ivorld, nay, 
mere nothing itself, to behold them with human eyes, 
have prevailed Over all the emperors, and the whole 
empire. Men had forgot the creation, and God hath 
renewed it by producing out of that nothing, his 
church, which he hath rendered all powerful against 
error. He hath confounded together with idols all 
human greatness that interposed in their defence ; and 
be hath performed so great work, as he had done the 
universe, by the sole power of his word. 

Idolatry appears to us weakness itself, and we can ^^^.^ 
hardly conceive how so much strength should have «»< 
been requisite to destroy it. But on the contrary, its ofidoi- 
extravagance shows the difiSculty there was to conquer 2^7' 
it, and so great a subversion of right reason sufficiently £^' 
demonstrates how much the first principles were taint- «^^- 
ed. The world was grown old in idolatry : and infa-afaise* 
tuated by its idols was become deaf to the voice of mi^ 
nature which cried out against them. What power t£^"^ 
was there not necessary to recal to the momory of pj^»' 
man the true God so profoundly forgot, and to recover phy 
mankind from so woful a state of stupidity. here- 1 

All the senses, all the passions, all interests fought ^^ 
for idolatry. It was quite calculated for pleasure : ^^^ 
diversions, shows, and even lewdness itself made a part the^^^ 
of the divine worship. The festivals were nothing but tri- 
farces; and there was no scene of man's life, whence q!^ 
modesty was more industriously banished, than from **^ 
the mysteries of religion. How shall you accustom 
minds so corrupted to the regularity of true religion, 
whicVi is chaste, severe, an enemy to the senses, and 
solely intent upon invisible joys i^ As St. Paul spoke 
to Felix governor of Judea, '' of righteousness, tem- 
perance, and judgment to come, he trembled, and an- ^!^^ 
swered, Go thy way for this time; when F have a 25. 
convenient season I will call for thee." This was a 
discourse to be put far off by a man, who was resolved 
to enjoy, without scruple, and at any rate, the good 
things of the earth. 
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Would you see the efforts of interest, that poifrer- 
ful spring, which gives motion to human affairs ? In 
that great dovvnery of idolatry, which Bt. Paul's 
preaching begun to cause in all Asia, the crafisroeu 
who got their living by making little silver sbrtnes, or 
temples, of Diana of Ephesus, assembled themselves 
together, and the leading man among them represent- 
ed to tbem, that iheir gain was like to cease : ** and 
A^^g?. "0^ only," says he, ''this our craft is in danger to be 
set at nought ; but also the temple of the great god- 
dess Diana shall be despised, and her magnificence 
shall be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth." 1 

- How powerful is interest, and how bold, when it can 
cloak itself with the pretext of religion ! There need- 
ed no more to stir up the workmen. They sallied^ ^ 
forth with one accord like so many madmen, crying 
oul, Great is Diana of the Ephesiam^ and dragging ISt. 
Paul's companions to the theatre, where the whole 
city was lumultuously assembled. Then the cries 
were redoubled, and for the space of two hours the 
publir place rung with these words, Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians. St. Paul and his conjpanions, were 
with difficulty rescued out of the hands of the people 
by the ruagistrates, who feared lest there should hap- 
pen greater disorders in the uproar. If to the interest 
of private persi»ns you join the interest of the priests, 
who were about to fall with their god^j ; and to all this 
add the interest of the cities, which false religion ren- 
dered considerable, as the city of Ephesus, which ow- 
ed to its temple its privileges, and the resort of stran- 
gers, whereby it was enriched ; what storm must there 
arise against the infant church ? and need we be sur- 

f>rised to see the apo-^lles so often beaten, stoned, and 
eft for dead in the midst of the populace f But a 
'greater interest is about to move a greater machine ; 
the interest of the state is about to put the senate, 
people, and emperors all in action. 
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The decrees of the senate bad lone prohibited uvjib. 
Strange religions. The emperors had entered intotc. 
the same policy ; and in that great consultation sibout ^'^ 
reforming abuses of the government, one of the chief jp-Wo. 
regulations that Mecenas proposed to Augustus, wastul. a' 
the preventing of irmovations in religion, which nev-^^S^l, 
er failed to occasion dangerous commotions in a state. |^ 
The maxim was just : for what is there that more vi- "-2. 
olently agitates men's minds, and carries them to stran- 
ger excesses ? But God was resolved to show that the 
establishment of the true religion excited no such 
troubles ; and this is one of the wonders, which de- 
monstrates his having had a hand in the work. For 
who would not be amazed to see that during three 
bundred long years, that the church had to suffer all 
the cruelties that the rage of persecutors could invent, 
amidst so many seditions and civil wars, amidst so ma- 
ny conspiracies against the persons of emperors, there 
should nerer be found one single Christian, good orjjj^; 
bad? The Christians defy their greatest enemies tog^e, 
name one ; indeed, there never was one : so much ven- 
eration for the public powers did the Christian doctrine 
inspire ; and so deep was the impression made on all 
their minds by these words of the son of God : " Ren-^^JI^lf; 
der unto Cesar the things which are Cesar's, and unto 
God the things that are God's." 

That beauiiful dislinction conveyed so clear a light 
into their minds, that never did the Christians cease to 
reverence the image of God, in princes, even when 
these were persecutors of the truth. This principle 
shines so bright in all their apologies, that they inspire, 
even at this day, tht»se that read them, with the love 
of public order, and shows that they expected from none 
but God the establishment of Christianity. Men so^^J^i; 
determined against the fear of death, who filled thes^- 
whole empire, and all the armies, did never once fly 
out into any disorder during so many ages of suffer- 
ings. They forbid themselves not only seditious ac- 
tions, but even the smallest murmur. The finger qC 
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God was in thework, and no other hand but his could 
have restrained spirits provoked by so many injuries. 

Indeed, it was hard for them to be treated as public 
enemies, and enemies of the emperors, them who 
breathed nothing but obedience, and whose most ar- 
dent wishes were for the safety of the princes, and hap- 
piness of the state. But the Roman poh'cy thought 
itself attacked in its foundations, when its gods were 
despised. Rome boasted of being a holy city from 
her foundation, consecrated at her original by divine 
auspices, and dedicated by her founder to the god of 
cic. war. She almost believed Jupiter more present in the 
pra capitol, than in heaven. She thought she owed her 
ora?* victories to her religion. It was thereby she had over- 
2jy™;come both nations and their gods, for such was the 
perva-reasoning at the time : so that the Roman gods must 
(kl'& have been masters of other gods, as the Romans were 
Irob.''^* wasters of other men. Rome by subduing Judea had 
{g^^]'- reckoned the God of the Jews among the gods she had 
ySira* V2i"q">shed : to pretend to establish his reign, was to 
Hist. ■ sap the foundations of the empire ; it was to hate the 
I'^'dc. victories and power of the Roman people. Thus the 
Christians, enemies of the gods, were looked upon at 
the same time as enemies of the republic. The em- 
perors took more pains to exterminate them, than to 
exterminate the Partbians. Marcomans, or Dacians. 
Christianity overthrown appeared in their inscriptions 
with as much pomp as the Samaritans defeated. But 
they unjustly boasted of having destroyed a religion 
which was still growing under fire and sword. In vain 
were calumnies joined to cruelty. Men who practi- 
sed virtues above man, were accused of vices, which 
are shocking to human nature. Those were accused 
of incest, whose chastity was their delight. Those were 
accused of eating their own children, who did all the good 
in their power to their persecutors. But in spite of the 
public hatred, the force of truth drew favourable re- 
ports from the mouths of their enemies. Every body 
/S?** ™o*^s what the younger Pliny wrote to Trajan con- 
^. 97. ceroing the good beb^vxout ol <ki^ G\vm<vwia. They 
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ivere justified, but not exempted from the severest 
punishment ; for this last stroke ivas requisite in order 
to finish in them the image of Jesus Christ crucifiedf 
Sknd they must^ like him, go to the cross with a public 
declaration of their innocence. 

But idolatry did not lay its whole stress upon vio- 
lence. Although its basis was a brutal ignorance, and 
a total depravation of common sense, it was willing to 
-colour itself over with some show of argument. How 
many times did it endeavour to disguise itself in order 
to cover its shame ! it sometimes anected a reverence 
for the deity, saying, whatever is divine is unknown : 
the Deity alone kno^s itself ; it is not for us to enter 
jnto so high matters; wherefore we are to believe 
our forefathers, and every one ought to follow the re- 
ligion, which he finds established in his country. By 
these maxims, errors equally gross and impious, which 
filled the whole earth, were without remedy ; and the 
voice of nature, which proclaimed the true God, was 
stifled. There was ground to think that the weakness 
of our erring reason stood in need of some authority 
to bring it back to its first priciple, and that it is from 
antiquity we must learn true religion. And so you 
have seen the uninterrupted progression of it from the 
beginning of the world. But of what antiquity could 
Paganism boast, which could not read its own histories 
-without finding in them the origin not only of its re- 
ligion, but even of its Gods ? Varro and Cicero, not to 
mention other authors, have sufficiently shown this. 
Or should we have recourse to those numberless thou-De. * 
sands of years, which the Egyptians filled with confu-Bwr.^ 
sed and impertinent fables, in order to establish the an-^iiK 
tiquity they boasted ; yet there too were to be seen 
the birth and death of the divinities of Egypt, and that 
people could not make themselves ancient, without 
pointing out the beginning of their gods. 

But behold another form of idolatry ; and this 
would have men to adore every thing that passed for 
divine. The Roman policy, which so strictly prohi* 

24 
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bited strange religions^ allowed the worAipping of the 

Sods of the barbarians, provided it bad adopted them* 
^hus it did affect to appear equitable towards all gods^ 
as well as towards all men. xt sometimes offered in« 
JJ cense to the God of the Jews with the rest. We find 
JJJJ- a letter of Julian the apostate, wfaerebj be promises 
or. to tJje Jews to rebuild the holy city, and with them to 
^crifice to God the Creator of the universe. It was 
a common error. We have seen, that the heathens 
were very willing to worship the true God, but not the 
true God alone ; and it was not the fault of the empe* 
rors, that Jesus Christ himself, whose disciples they 
were persecuting, had not altars among the Romans* 
How ! could the Romans ever think of honouring as 
a God him whom their magistrates had condemned 
to the most infamous punishment, and whom sevei^al 
of their authors have loaded with reproaches ? The 
thing is incontestibie, nor need we be astonished at 
it. 

Let us first of all distinguish what general assertions 
a blind inveteracy dictates, from positive facts ascer- 
tained by proof. < ertain it is that the Romans, 
though they condemned Jesus Christ, did never tax 
bim with any one particular crime. This made Pilate 
condemn bim ivith such reluctance, when overcome 
by the clamours and threats of the Jews. But what 
is much more wonderful, the Jews themselves, at 
whose instance he was crucified, have not preserved 
in their ancient books the memory of any one action, 
that might cast the least blemish upon his life, so fap 
were they from remarking any that should have made 
him deserve the crudest and most ignominious punish- 
ment : whereby is manifestly confirmed what we read 
in the Gospel, that our Lord's whole crime was bb 
having called himself the Christ the Son of God. 
J^^^ Indeed Tacitus gives us an account of Jesus Christ's 
^ suffering under Pontius Pilate, and during the empire 
of Tiberius ; but he mentions not one crime that 
should have made bim worthy of death, save that of 
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lieiDg the author of a sect Gonvieted of bating man* 
kind, or of being bateful to it. Sucb was the crime 
of Jesus Christ and the Christians; and their greatest 
enemies could never accuse them but in vague terms, 
without ever producing one positive fact that could 
be laid to their charge. 

It is true, that in the last persecution, and three 
hundred years after Jesus Christ, the heathens, being 
quite at a loss how to brand either him or his disciples, 
published forged acts of Pilate, wherein they pretend- 
ed the crimes were to be seen, for which our Saviour 
had been crucified. But as we hear nothing of those 
acts in all the preceding ages, and as neither uader 
Nero, nor Domitian, who swayed the imperial sceptre 
in the beginning of Christianity, how great enemies 
soever they were to it, do we find one word about 
tbem, it evidently appears that they were cooked up 
for the purpose ; and there were among the Romans^ 
so few certain proofs against Jesus Christ, that his 
enemies were obliged to have recourse to fiction. 

Behold then one clear point, the innocence of 
Jesus Christ irreproachable* Let us add another, the 
holiness of his life and doctrine acknowledged. One 
of the greatest Roman emperors, namely, lexanderJ^Jun 
Severus, admired our Lord, and caused some sen-^<* 
tences of his Gospel to be inscribed on the public 45, 5v 
works, as well as in his own palace. The i|ame 
emperor commended, and proposed as a pattern, the 
godly caution with which the Christians ordained mU 
sisters in sacred things. But this is not all : there 
lyas in his palace a sort of chapel, where be sacrificed 
every morning. He had consecrated the images of 
holy souls^ among which he ranked with Orpheus, |'*-|-^ 
Jesus Christ and Abraham. He had another chapei« 
or as you please to translate the Latin word Laranum^ 
of less dignity than the former, wbere were to be seen 
thf images of Achilles, and some other great men; 
but Jesus Christ was placed in the foremost rank. 
7is a heathen that recprds it, and for a witness he 
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cites an author of Alexander's own time. These theit 
are two witnesses of this one fact, and' here is another 
fact, which is no less surprizing, 
pwjh. Although Porphyry, by abjuring Christianity, had 
1^^ declared himself an enemy to it, he nevertheless, in 
™cb.*ihe book entitled Philosophy by Oracles^ owns that 
isr.iii. there were ^ome of them very favourable to the holi- 
diicK.ness of Jesus Christ. 

^^' God forbid that we should learn from lying oracles 
the glory of the Son of God, who silenced them by bis 
birth. Those oracles quoted by Porpliyry are mere 
inventions of men : but it is proper to know what the 
heathens put into the mouths of their gods concern- 
itig our Lord. Porphyry then assures us that there 
were oracles, " wherein Jesus Christ is called a pious 
man, and worthy of immortality ; and the Christians, 
on the contrary, ar^ termed an impure and deluded 
' people." He afterward recites the oracle of the god- 
dess Hecate, where she speaks of Jesus Christ as '-Gf 
a man eminent for his piety, whose body indeed 
yielded to torments, but whose soiil is in heaven with 
the blessed souls. This soul," said Porphyry's god- 
dess, ** by a kind of fatality, hath instilled error into 
the souls, to whom destiny hath not allotted the gifts 
of the gods, and the knowledge of the great Jupiter; 
f wherefore they are enemies to the gods. But take 
care how you blame him," pursues she, speaking of 
Jesus Christ, ** and only pity the error of those whose 
unhappy fate I have related to you." Pompous ex- 
pressions, and entirely void of meaning! but they 
prove that the glory of our Lord forced praises from 
bis enemies. 

Besides the innocence and holiness of Jesus Christ, 
'*doial ^^^^^ 's y^^ ^ third thing of no less consequence than 
4t.coiD. either; and that is, his miracles. Certain it is, that 
Tr.«tethe Jews never denied them; and we find in their 
Sm^* Talmud some of those which his disciples wrought in 
^}^. his name. Only, in order to blacken them, th-^y said 
./S/aeu he bad performed iVx^ui ^ mt^^ulatlons, which be bad 
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learned in Egypt ; or ev^n by the name of God, tbat^^ 
unknown and ineffiJiile name, whose virtue is all pow« 
erful, according to the Jews, and which Jesus Christ 
had dicovered, none knows how, in the sanctuary ; or 
in fine, because be was one of those prophets pointed §^^ 
out by Moses, whose lying miracles were to turn the ^ 
people to idolatry. Jesus Christ, the conqueror of 
idols, whose Oospel hath caused one God alone to be 
acknowledged through all the earth, needeth not to 
be justified from this imputation : true prophets have 
QO less preached his divinity than he bath himself; 
and what must result from the testimony of the Jews 
is, that Jesus Christ worked his miracles in order to 
prove his mission- 
Moreover, when they tax him with having per- 
formed them by the power of magic, they would do 
lyell to consider, that Moses was accused of the same 
crime. This was the ancient opinion of the Egyp- 
tians, who, astonished at the wonders God had 
wrought in their country by that great man, had clash- 
ed him in the number of chief magicians. We may 
likewise see this opinion in Pliny and Apuleius, where JlJjfj 
Moses stands named with Jannes and Jambres, those Api^ ' 
celebrated enchanters of Egypt, whom St. Paul speaks 2%m 
of, and whom Moses had confounded by bis miracles. ^'^' 
But the answer of the Jews was easy. The delusions 
of the magicians never had a lasting effect, nor do 
Jtbey tend to establish, as did Moses, the worship of 
the true God, and holiness of life ; besides that, God 
knows always bow to get the mastery, and to perform 
weeks that defy the imitation of adverse power. The 
very same arguments set Jesus Christ above so vain 
an accusation, which therefore, as we have already 
remarked, serves only to prove his miracles incou- 
testable. 

So eminently are they so indeed, that the Gentiles 
could no more disallow them than the Jews. Celsus, ^^ 
the great enemy of the Christians, ,and who attacks c«|k. 

them in the earliest times with all imaf^lnable adicft^^ 

14% 
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searching with infinite pains for every thine that mfgbc 

make to their prejudice, did not pretencTto deny all 

our Lord's miracles; hef shifts it off by saying with the 

Jews, that Jesus Christ had learned the secrets of the 

ib'^'i^ Egyptians, that is, magic, and that he arrogated to 

j2^<^ himself divinity from tbe wonders that he wrought 

nudm by the power of that damnable art. It was for the ' 

cvr.^^same reason that the Christians were accounted magi- 

*^^'^^ clans; and we have a passage of Julian tbe apostate 

which treats our Lord's miracles with contempt, but 

iSf. calls them not into question. Volusian, in bis epistle 

^^ to St. Augustine, does the same, and this way of talk-* 

'*- ing was common among the heathens. 

We need therefore no longer be astonished, if 
they who were wont to deify all men in whom any 
thing extraordinary appeared, should be willing to 
rank Jesus Christ among their divinities. Tiberius, 
upon tbe accounts he had from Judea, proposed to 
the senate to grant divine honours to Jesus Christ. 
rertuL xhis is not a fact advanced at random, for Tertulliaii 
^^ relates it as public and notorious in his apology, which 
bS!?^ he presented to the senate in the name of tbe church, 
1^*^ who would not have chose to weaken so good a cause 
as his by assertions, in which he might have been so 
easily confuted. But if we want the testimony of a 
J^^JJ^heathen author, Lampridius will tell us, that *' Had** 
<^'*' rian had reared temples to Jesus Christ, which were 
still to be seen at the time he wrote ;" and that Alex* 
ander Severus, after first worshipping him in private, 
would have altars publicly erected to him, and com- 
manded that our Lord should be numbered with the 

Gods. 

There Is certainly great injustice in resolving to be- 
lieve nothing concerning Jesus Christ, but from thoso 
who were none ef his disciples : for 'tis to seek faith 
in infidels, or care and exactness in those who being 
taken up with c^uite other matters, held religion as a 
thing indifferent, But it is true nevertheless, that the 
|;lory of Jesus Qhrist shone with so irresistible bright* 
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neas, that the world could not forbear rendering hioi 
some testimony, and I can bring jou none more au- 
thentic than that of so many emperors. 

I confess however, that they had also another de^ 
sign. There was a mixture of policy in the honours 
they paid to Jesus Christ. They expected that at last 
the religions would be united ; and that the Gods of 
all sects would come to be common. The Christians 
had no notion of this mixed worship, and despised no 
less the condescensions than the cruelties of the Ro» 
man policy. But God was resolved that another prin- 
ciple should make the heathens reject those temples 
which the emperors were designing Jesus Christ. 
The idol priestSi as we learn from tbe heathen author 
already so often quoted, remonstrated to the emperor 
Hadrian, That *' if he consecrated those temples built 
for the use of the christians, a!) the other temples 
would be forsaken, and all the world would embrace 
the christian religion." Idolatry itself felt in our re- 
ligion a virtorious pnwer against which the false gods 
could not stand, and pr()\t d itself the truth of that 
saving of the apostle, ** Wtiat concord hath Christ 
with Beliid.'* And what agreement hath the temple 2 Cqr. 
of God witb idols?" ii. "[ 

Tbus by the power of the cross, the pagan religion, 
confuted by itself, was falling to ruin ; and the unity 
of G(Ki was prevailing in such sort, that at length even 
idolatry seemed not very averse to it. It argued, that Macro, 
tbe divine nature, being so great and so extensive, n?& 
could be expressed neither by one name, nor under J^uj. 
one form ; but that Jupiter, Mars, Juno, and the rest^j^^" 
of «he (iods, were in the main but one and the same Aug-. 
God, whose infinite virtues were explained and repre-thV 
sented by so many different words. When afterwards "' 
it was obliged to come to the impure histories of the 
Gods, to their infamous genealogies, their unchaste 
loves, their feasts and mysteries, which had no other 
foundation than those extravagant fables, all religion 
was turned into allegory : It was the world or the sun, 
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tbat proved to be that one God ; it was the stars, the 

air, the fire, the water, the earth, and their various 

combinations, tbat were concealed under the names 

of the Gods, and in their loves. Weak and pitiful 

evasion ! For besides tbat the fables were scandalous, 

and all the allegories flat and forced, what was found 

out at last, but (hat tbat one God was the universe 

with all its parts f So that the foundation of reh'gion 

was nature, and still the creature adored instead of the 

creator. 

^* These weak pleas for idolatry, though drawn from 

cefai^j.^he philosophy of the Stoics, did not quite satisfy the 

philosophers. Cebus and Porphyry sought fresh aids 

oonv. m the doctrine of Plato and Pythasoras ; and you 

t^' shall see how they reconciled the unity of God with 

^^' the multiplicity of the vulgar deities. There was, 

Stin**" ^^^^ ^^*^' ^^^ ^°® supreme God : But he was so great^ 
Apui that he did not concern himself with small matterSt 
sJ5r* Contented with having made the heavens and the stars, 
deSiT. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ deigned to put a band to this lower world, 
ggj^buthad left it to be framed by his subalterns; and 
Iseq. man, though born to know him, because he was mor-' 
li^ tal, was not a work worthy of bis bands. And thus 
&c.^'^' was he inaccessible to our nature, he had bis dwelling 
too high to behold the clildren of men ; the celestial 
spirits who bad made us, were to be our mediators 
with him, and therefore we are to worship them* 
E^^'m. ^^ '^ "^^ ^"^ present business to refute those dreams 
atfyo- of the Platonists, which do indeed fall of themselves. 
i?^ The mystery of Jesus Christ destroyed tbem funda* 
mentally* Tbat mystery taught men, tbat God who 
bad made tbem in bis own image, was very far from 
despising tbem ; tbat, if they stood in need of a me- 
diator, it was not on account of their nature, whipb 
God had made as he had done all the rest, but on 
account of their sin, wbereof they were the sole 
authors; moreover, that tbeir nature was so far from 
removing them from God, that God did not disdain te 
unite himself to them by becoming man, and gave 
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ihem for a mediator, not those celestial spirits called 
demons by the philosophers, and by the scripture 
angels, but a man, uho joining the power of God to 
our frail nature, should be a remedy, for our weakness. 

But if the pride of the Jiatonists could not stoop 
to the humiliations of the Word made flesh, should 
they not at least have conceived, that man, though 
a little lower than the angeb, was, for all that, like 
them, capable of possessing God ; so that he was 
rather their brother than their servant, and was not to 
worship them, but to worship with them in the spirit 
of fellowship, Him who had made both them and him 
after bis own likeness f It was therefore not only the 
last meanness, but also the last ingratitude in man* 
kind, to sacrifice to any other than God ; and nothing 
was blinder than paganism, which, instead of reserv- 
ing for him that supreme worship, rendered it to so - 
many demons. 

Here it was that idolatry, which seemed at its last 
struggle, completely discovered its weakness. To- 
wards the end of the persecutions, Porphyry being 
hard put to it by the Christians, was forced to say 
that sacrifice was not supreme worship; and behold 
bow far he carried bis extravagance. That most high 
God, he said accepted no sacrifice : whatever is ma- J^l*?!*' 
terial is impure in his eyes, and may not be ofiered d« Abr 
to him. Speech itself ought not to be employed inAuS. 
his worship, because the voice is a corporeal thing : Jf ^^"^ 
we should adore him in silence, and by bare medita- 
tion ; any other worship is unworthy so exalted a 
majesty. 

Thus God was too great to be praised. It was un- 
lawful to express, as we can, what we conceive of his 
greatness. Sacrifice, though it was but a way of de- 
claring our profound dependence, and an acknowfr_ 
edgment of his sovereignty, was not for him. So 
Porphyry expressly affirmed ; and what else was this, 
but to abolish religion^ and to leave entirely without 
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urorship, him whom they, that wanted to do so^ ac- 
knowledged the God of gods. 

But what then were those sacrifices which the Gen- 
tiles o?ered in all their temples f Porphyry found out 
4?*3?* ^^f secret. There were, he said, some unclean, lying, 
£1^ mischievous spirits, who, out of an extraragant pride, 
apod would needs pass for fro^js and be worshiped as such 
vi?'deby men. it was proper to please them, lest they 
^*^' '3. should hurt us. Some, more gay and jovial, suffered 
themselves to be won by spectacles and games ; the 
more gloomy humour of others required fat odours, 
and delighted in bloody sacrifices. To what purpose 
refute such absurdities f 'Tis enough that the Chris- 
tians plained their cause. It remained certain that all 
the goas. lo whom the Gentiles sacrificed, were evil 
spirits, whose pride arrogated divinity : so that idola- 
try, to consider it in itselfi appeared only ihe effect of 
a brutish ignorance ; but to trace it to its source, it was 
a device deeply hatched, and carried on to the last 
excess by malicious spirits. And this is what the 
christian?} had always asserted ; this is what is t-aught 
in the Gospel ; this is what was sung by the psalmist : 
^^ '* All the gods of the nations are idols ; but the Lord 
made the heavens." 

And yet, Sir, such was the strange blindness of man- 
kind ! idolatry reduced to the lowest extremity, and 
confuted by itself, did nevertheless keep its ground. 
There needed only to clothe it with a specious ap- 
pearance, and to explain it in words of a sound agree- . 
able to the ear, in order to get it entrance into the 
minds of men. Porphyry was admired. Jamblicus 
bis follower was esteemed a divine person, because he 
had the art of wrapping up the sentiments of his mas* 
ter in terras seemingly mysterious, though in reality 
they meant nothing. Julian the apostate, cunning as 
be was, was caught by these appearances, as the hea- 
jj^^p thens themselves relate. Enchantments, true or falsOi 
Mgiai.which those philosophers boasted, their mistaken aus« 
afti70a.terity; their ridiculous abstinence^ which went so far 
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ais to make it a crime to eat the flesh of animals, tbeirj^^^; 
superstitious purifications^ in fine, their contemplation;^^-' 
which evaporated into empty chimeras, and their Ubjut 
words as little solid as they seemed sublime, imposed!^*!' 
upon the world. But this was not the main matter. 
The sahi^ity of the christian manners, the contempt 
of pleasure which it enjoined, and more than all, the 
humility, which was the very soul of Christianity, offen* 
ded men ; and if we take it rightly, pride, sensuality, 
and licentiousness were the on!y supports of idol* 
atry. 

The church was daily rooting it up by ber doc* 
trine, and still more by her patience. But those wick- 
ed spirits, who had never ceased to deceive men, and 
who had plunged them into idolatry, did not now forget 
their malice. They stirred up in the church those 
heresies which you have seen. Men, falsely curious^ 
and thereby vain and turbulent, had a mind to get a 
name among the faithful ; nor could they content 
themselves with that sober and temperate wisdom 
which the apostle had so much recommended to thelf^*^ 
Christians. They launched too deep into the myste- 
ries, which they pretended to measure by our weak 
conceptions : new philosophers, who blended human 
reason with faith, and undertook to lessen tne difficul« 
ties of Christianity, not being able to digest all the 
foolishness which the world found in the gospel. 
Thus were all the articles of our faith successively, 
and with a sort of method, attacked : The creation, 
the law of Moses the necessary foundation of ours, 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, his incarnation, his 
grace, his sacraments, every thing in short afforded 
matter for scandalous divisions. Celsus and others 
cast them in our teeth. Idolatry seemed to triumph. 
It considered Christianity as a new sect of philosophy, g^^. 
that was sharing the fate of the rest, and like them,«»nj- 
was subdividing into several other sects. The church 
appeared to them but a human work, ready to fall of 
itself. Men, concluded that in matters of religion 
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tbey were not to refine upon their anceitors^ nor to 
attempt to change the world. 
In this confusion of sects which pretended to be 
Jiifi;2,^^"stian, God did not fail his church. He knew how 
lertui. ^? Preserve to her a badge of authority which here- 
iiecarn^ies could never assume. ^>he was catholic and uni* 
^i^^tversal : she included all ages ; she extended on all 
^U; sides. She was apostolic ; the continual succession, 
(he chair of unity, the primitive authority belonged to 
ben All that forsook her had formerly acknowledg- 
ed her ; nor were they able to efface the marks of 
their innovation and rebellion. The heathens them- 
selves looked upon her as the stock, the whole from 
whence the parts had broke off, the ever living trunk 
ivhicb the lopt branches had left quite entire. Cel- 
sus| who reproached the christians with their divisions 
, into so many scbismatical churches which he perceiv- 
ed starting up, observed one church distinguished from 
all the rest, and always the strongest, which he called, 
^%\ for that reason. The great Church. " There are some, 
said he, among the christians, who do not acknowl- 
edge the Creator, nor the traditions of the Jews ;" 
meaning the Marcionites : " but," pursued he, " the 
Euseb. great church re ceiveth them." In the troubles which 
£cci. P(iul of Samosata excited, the emperor Aurelian had 
c.**sa"*"^ diflBcully to know the true Christian Church 
to which the house of the Church belonged, wheth- 
er this was the place of prayer, or the Louse of 
the bishop. He adjudged it to those '' who were in 
communion with the bishops of Italy and Rome," in 
regard that he saw the bulk of christians always in that 
communion. When the emperor Constantius em- 
broiled the whole church, the confusion into which he 
threw her, could not hinder Ammianus Marcellinus, 
though a heathen, from acknowledging that the empe- 
ror was erring from the right way '' of the christian re- 
Jg;?*- ligion, plain and precise of itself, " both in its doctrine 
)ib.n. and practice. For the true church had a majesty and a 
rectitude which heresies could neither imitate nor ob- 
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scure : on the contrary, they unwittingly bore testimo- 
ny to the catholic church. Constantius, who perse- ', 
cuted St. Atbanasius the defender of the ancient faiths 
" earnestly wished," says Ammianus Marcellinus, " to ^*' 
have him condemned by the authority, which the bish- vb^i^- 
op of Rome had over the rest." By seeking the aid 
of that authority, he made the very heathens sensible 
what was wanting to his sect, and honoured the church 
from which the Arians had seceded : and thus the 
Gentiles themselves confessed the catholic church. If 
any one asked them where she held her assemblies, 
and who were her bishops, they were never at a loss 
to tell. As for the heresies, do what they would, they 
never could get rid of the names of their authors. 
The Sabellians, Paulianists, Arians, Pelagians, and the 
rest, were in vain offended at the partv-title that was ' 
given them. The world, however ill they took it, 
would speak naturally, and denominated each sect 
from him to whom it owed its rise. As for the great 
church, the catholic and apostolic church, it never 
was possible to name to her any other author than Je* 
BUS Christ himself, not to specify the first of her pas* 
tors without going up to the apostles, nor to give her 
any other name than that which she assumed. So 
that all the heretics could do, it was not in their pow- 
er to conceal her from the heathens. She opened to 
them her bosom over the whole earth ; and they 
flocked into it from every quarter. Some were per- 
haps lost in the bye paths; but the catholic church 
was the liighway, whereinto entered always the most 
part of those who sought Jesus Christ ; and experi- 
ence hath shown that to her it was given to gather 
in the fulness of the Gentiles. It was her therefore 
that the infidel emperors assaulted with all their force. 
Origen informs us that but few heretics suffered for the 
faith. St. Justin, more ancient than he, hath observ- otig. 
ed, that the persecution spared the Marcionites andceif.v. 
the other heretics. The heathens persecuted iiQcie*'^^^, 
but the churchy which they saw «iL\Atkd\Tv^ Vitx^^ 

25 
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throughout the whole earth, and acknowledged her 
alone for the church of Jesus Christ. What though 
some branches were plucked off ? her good sap was 
not lost for all that : she shot forth by other places, 
and the lopping of the superfluous wood did but ren- 
der her fruit the better. Jn fact, If we take a view of 
the history of the church, we shall find, that, as oft as 
any heresy has dinninished her, she has repaired her 
Josses, both by extending without and growing in light 
and pitly within, while we see the cut-off branches 
wther in reniole corners. The vorks of men have 
perisbcd, maugre the power of bell which supported 
them : the work of God hath stood fast, and the 
church hatli triumphed over idolatry and alJ errors. 
GeSl This church, ever attacked, and never vanquished, 
Sctkai'^ a perpetual miracle, and a shining testimony of the 
on the immutability of the counsels of God. Amidst the va- 



con- 



**"*■ always with an invincible power, insomuch that by an I 
■ uninterrupted series of above seventeen hundred 



stant rious agitatious of human affairs, she maintains herself 

pro- — - - 

IJio?*" uninterrupted 

"heaffi y^^^s> ^'^ trace her back to Jesus Christ, in whom she 
nity takes up the succession of the ancient people, and 
K^"'* finds herself united to the prophets and patriarchs. 
iweeD Tijiis the many astonishmg miracles which the an- 
Jj^^ cient Hebrews saw with their eyes, serve even at this 
Scrip- day to confirm our faith. That great God, who 
wrought them for a testimony to his unity and omni- 
potence, v>hat could he do more authentic to preserve 
the memory of them, than leave in the hands of a 
whole great nation, the records that attest t beta digest* 
ed in the order of time ? And this we stHl have in 
the book . nf the Old Testament, that is, in the most 
ancient books that are in the world : in the books 
which are the only ones of antiquity wherein the 
knowledge of the true God is taught, and his service 
ordained ; in the books which the Jewish people have 
ever so religiously kept. It is certain that this is the 
only people who have known, from their original, God 
the Creator o[V\eaveti^ii^^^x>JciAb^^ only one conse- 
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qucntly that must have been the depositary of the di- 
vine secrets. They have also preserved them with an 
unexampled religiousness. The books which the 
Egyptians and other nations called divine, are long ago 
lost, and scarce is there left us any confused memorial 
of them in the ancient histories. The sacred bojLiks of 
the Romans, wherein Numa, the author of their reli- 
gion, had written the mysteries of it, have perished by 
the bands of the Romans themselves; and the senate 
caused them to be burned, as tending to overthrow re- 
ligion. These same Romans af last suffered to perish Sviib. 
the Sibylline books, so long revered among them as^«-c. 
prophetical, and wherein they would have had ihevam 
world to believe that they found the decrees of theluit?^ 
immortal Gods concerning their empir*^, yet ivithout^'* 
ever having exhibited to the public, not to say oneAng-^ 
single volume, but so much as one sing e oracle. Thevits. \ 
3evis have been the only people whose sac»'ed writings 
have been held the more in veneration, the more they 
have been known. Of all the ancient nations they are 
the only one that have preserved the primitive mo- 
numents of their religion, though abounding with 
proofs of their infidelity, and of that of their progeni- 
tors. And even at this day that same people remain 
upon the earth to convey to all nutions whither they 
have been scattered, together with the progressof re- 
ligion, the miracles and predictions which render it 
unshaken. 

When Jesus Christ came, and when, sent by his Fa- 
ther to fulfil the promises of the law, he confirmed his 
mission, and that of his disciples, by new- miracles ; 
these were written with the same exactness. The re- 
cords of them were published to all the earth ; the 
circumstances of time, persons, and places, rendered 
the inquiry easy to whosoever was solicitous about his 
salvation. The world informed itself, the world be- 
lieved, and any one, who hath ever so little considered 
the ancient monuments of the church, must confess^ 
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that never was there an affair examined with more 
deliberation and knowledge. 

But in the affinity the books of the two testaments 
have to each other, there is one difference to be con* 
sidered, which is, that the books of the ancient people 
were composed at different times* Some are the 
times of Moses, some those of Joshua and the Judges, 
some those of the Kings, some those wherein the peo* 
pie were brought out of Egypt, and received the law, 
some those wherein they conquered the promised 
land, some those wherein they were, by visible mira- 
cles, re-established in it. To convince the incredulity of 
a people wholly addicted to its senses, God took a 
long series of ages, wiierein be distributed his miracles 
and his prophets, that so he might frequently reneiv 
the sensible proofs whereby he attested his sacred 
truths. In the New Testament he followed another 
method. He will no more reveal any thing new to 
his church after Jesus Christ. In him is perfection 
and fulness ; and all the divine books composed in the 
new covenant were written in the time of the apostles. 

That is to say, that the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
and of those whom Jesus Christ himself was pleased 
to make choice of as witnesses of his resurrection, was 
sufficient for the Christian church. Whatever came 
afterward might edify her, but she regarded nothing as 
purely inspired by God, but what the apostles wrote, 
ot what they confirmed by their authority. 

But in this difference which is found between tb^ 
books of the two Testaments, God bath always ob- 
served that admirable order, of causing things to be 
written at the time they happened, or when the me- 
mory of them was fresh. And so those thdt knew 
them wrote them ; those that knew them received 
the books which bore witness of thein : both left them 
to their descendants as & precious inheritance, and 
pious posterity hath preserved them. 

Thus was formed the body of the holy Scriptures, 
as well of the Old aa v^l X\i^ K^w Testament : Scrip* 
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tures which, from their original, were looked upon as 
true in every particular, as given by God himself, and 
which were therefore preserved with so much re1i« 
gion, that it was believed none could, without the 
highest impiety, alter a single letter of them. 

And thus have they been transmitted to us, ever 
holy, sacred, inviolable ; the one preserved by the 
constant tradition of the Jewish nation, and the other 
by the tradition of the Christian people, so much the 
more certain, that it hath been confirmed by the blood 
and martyrdom as well of those who wrote the divine 
books, as of those who received them. 

St. A'jgusttne, and the other fathers, ask upon what ^^ 
authority we ascribe profane books to certain times ^ust. 
and authors? Every one immediately answers, thatzxxiL 
books are distinguished by the diSerent relations theyl^. 
have to the laws, customs, histories 4)f a certain time, ^ 
by the very style, which bears stamped upon it the 
character of particular ages and authors ; over and 
above all that, by the public testimony and constant 
tradition. All these things concur to establish the 
divine bo6ks, to distinguish their times, to ascertain 
their authors ; and the more religious care there has 
been taken to preserve them entire, the more is the 
tradition that preserves them to us incontestible. 

And so hath it ever been acknowledged, not only J'l";^ 
by the Orthodox, but also by heretics, and even In- Tertuil 
fidels. Moses hath ever passed in all the East, and mie. 
afterwards in all the world, for the law-giver of the & ^lift 
Jews, and author of the books they ascribe to him. %^ 
The Samaritans, who received them from the ten^-i?. 
separated tribes, have preserved them as religiously asFailrt, 
the Jews. You have seen both their tradition and^^, 
history. - /*'*"•* 

1 WO SO opposite nations took them not from each x"ni. 
other, but both received them from their common iSv!* 
origin in the times of Solomon and David. The an-p|r^h, 
cient Hebrew characters, which the Samaritans still J^« 
retain^ sufficiently demonstrate that they followed ivf^t 

25* 
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Ezra who changed them. Thus the Pen ta teach of 
the SamaritanS) and that of the Jews, are two com* 
plete oririnals, independent of each other. The per* 
feet conformity to be seen in the substance of the two 
texts, proves the candoar of both nations. They are 
faithful witnesses, which agree without conclusion, or 
to say better, which agree in spite of their enmities^ 
and whom immemorial tradition on both sides hath 
alone united in the same mind. 

Those therefore who bare thought fit to say, though 
without any manner of reason, that those books being 
lost or having never been, were recovered, or com- 
posed anew, or altered by Ezra ; besides that, they 
are confuted by Ezra himself, as we had occasion to 
take notice in the course of his history, they are so 
likewise by the Pentateuch, which is to be found even 
at this day in the hands of the Samaritans, such as it 
was read in the primitive ages, by Eusebius of Cesa- 
rea, St. Jerom, and other ecclesiastical writers ; such 
as that people had preserved it from their original : and 
so weak a sect seems to subsist so long for no other 
reason but to bear this testimony to the antiquity of 
Moses. 

The authors who wrote the four Gospels receive a 
testimony no less infallible, from the unanimous con- 
sent of the faithful, of the heathens, and of the here- 
tics. That great numbers of different nations, who 
received and translated those divine books as soon as 
Ihey.ivere finished, do all agree about their date and 
authors. The heathens contradicted not this tradition. 
I^feither Celsus who attacked those sacred books almost 
at the beginning of Christianity^ nor Julian the apos« 
tate, though he can be charged with neither ignorance 
^or omission of any thing that could possibly hurt 
their credit ; nor any other heathen ever suspected 
Iheir being spurious : on the contrary, all gave them 
the same authors as the Christians. Ihe heretics, 
though confounded by the authority of those books, 
did not dare to ^y Ihat they were not the genuine 
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GompositioDS of our Lord's disciples. There were 
however^ some of those hereticsi who bad seen the 
beginnu)£S of the Church, and before whose eyes the 
books of the Gospel were written. So the fraud, 
could there have been any, would have beep too close- 
ly detected, to have had any chance for success. 'Tis 
true, that after the apostles, and when the church was 
now extended all over the earth, Marcion and Manes, 
certainly the most daring and ignorant of all heretics^ 
notwithstanding the tradition directly come from the 
apostles, continued by their disciples, and by the bish- 
ops to whom they had left their chair, and the care of 
tne people, and unanimously received by the whole 
Christian church, had the boldness to assert, that 
three of the Gospels were spurious ; and that that of 
St. Luke which they preferred to the rest, nobody 
knows why, as it had come by no other channo), had 
been falsified. But what proofs did they bring for 
their assertioos f None but mere visionary dreams, not 
one positive matter of fact. The only reason they 
gave was, that what was contrary to their sentiments, 
must necessarily have been invented by others than 
the apostles, and all the proofs they urged were the 
very opinions disputed by them : opinions besides so 
extravagant, and so manifestly preposterous, that it is 
still amazing bow they could ever enter into the human 
mind. But surely, to tax the fidelity of the church, 
they must have had in their hands some originals dif- 
ferent from hers, or some demonstrative proof. When ^^.^^ 
challenged, both they and their disciples, to produce Aug. 
them, they were struck dumb, and left by their silence ^^ ^'^ 
an undoubted proof, that in the second age of chris* 
tianity, wherein they wrote, there was not so much as 
a symptom of falsity, nor the smallest conjecture that 
could be opposed to the tradition of Jibe church. 

What shall I say of the agreement of the books of 
scripture, and of the admirable testimony all the times 
of the people of God bear to one another? The times 
of the second temple presuppose those of the fii&t^ 
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and carry us back to Solomon. Peace came only by 
wars, and the conquests of the people of God bring 
us up to the Judges, to Joshua, and to the coming 
out of Egypt. By beholding a whole people go out 
of a kingdom, wherein they were strangers, we call to 
mind how they came into it. The tweire patriarchs 
immediately appear, and a people who nerer consider'^ 
ed itself but as one family, conducts us naturally to 
Abraham, who was the stock of it. Was this people 
wiser and less prone to idolatry after their return from 
Babylon ? It was the natural effect of a sore chastise- 
ment, which its former offences had drawn upon it. If 
this people glories in having seen, for many ages, mir« 
acles which other nations never saw, it may likewise 
glory in having had the knowledge of God, which no 
other nation was blessed with. 

What would we have the circumcision, and the feast 
of tabernacles, the passover, and the other feasts cele- 
brated in the nation time immemorial, to signifv, if 
not the things we find specified in the book of Moses ? 
That a people distinguished from all others by so pe» 
culiar religion and manners, preserving from its origin, 
upon the principle of the creation, and fdith of pro* 
vidence, so coherent and exalted a doctrine, so lively 
a remembrance of a long train of facts so necessarily 
linked together, ceremonies so. regular, and customs 
so general ; that such a people should have been with- 
out a history to point out their origin, and without a 
law to prescribe their customs during a thousand years 
that they were in the body of a state ; and that Ezra 
should have been the first to give them all at OQce^ 
under the name of Moses, together with the liistory 
of their antiquities, the law ivhich formed their man- 
ners, when that people become captive saw their an- 
cient monarchy utterly overthrown : what more in- 
credible fiction could possibly, have been invented f 
And can we give credit to it, without joining igno* 
ranee to blasphemy ? 
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To lose such a law, when it bath ooce been receiv- 
ed, a people must either be extirpated, or by various 
vicissitudes inust come to have but a confused notion 
of their origin, religion and customs. If this mis- 
fortune happened to the Jews, and if the law so well 
known under Zedekiab was lost threescore years 
after, notwithstanding the care of an Essekiel, a Jere- 
miah, a Baruchy a Daniel, not to reckon others, and kt 
the very time that law had its martyrs, as the perse- 
cutions of Daniel and the three Children evince ; if, 
1 say that holy law was lost in so short a time, and re- 
mained so profoundly forgot, that Ezra might rt*store 
it as he pleased, this was not the- only book he had to 
frame ; he bad at the same time to compose all the 

Erophets old and new, that is, those who had written 
oth befor«* and after the captivity ; those whom the 
people had seen write, as well as those whose -memory 
they preserved ; and not only the prophets, but also 
the books of Solomon, the psalms of David, and all 
the historical books, as there will hardly be found ia 
the whole history one single considerable fact, or in 
all the other books one single chapter, which, taken 
separate from Moses, such as we have him, can subsist 
a moment. Every thing speaks of Moses, every thing 
is founded upon Moses, and it ought to be so, seeing 
Moses, and his law, and the history he wrote, were in 
fact the whole foundation of public and private con* 
duct in the Jewish nation. It was indeed a marvel- 
lous attempt in Ezra, and quite a new thing in the 
world to make so many men of different characters 
and style, speak at the same time with Moses, and 
each in a uniform manner, and always like to itself; 
and all at once to make a whole nation believe that 
those were the ancient books they had ever reveredy 
and the new ones they had just seen composed ; as if 
they had never heard of any thing in their lives, and 
as if the knowledge of the present time as well as 
that of the past were all of a sudden abolished. Such 
are the prodigies we must swallow dowa^ v(b«.w ^^ 
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Will not believe the miracles of the Almighty, nor re* 
ceive the testimony whereby it is certain, that it was 
said by a whole great people, that they bad seen them 
with their eys. 

But if that people returned from Babylon into the 
land of their fathers, so new, and so ignorant that they 
hardly remembered they had been ; so as to bare 
received without inquiry whatever Ezra thought fit to 
give them ; how then do we see in the book that Ezra 
)?^"J5j^ wrote, and in that of Nehemiah his cotemporary all 
i^z- that is there said of the divine books: With what 
face do Ezra and Nehemiah dare to speak of the 
law of Moses in so many places, and that publicly, as 
of a thing known to every body, and which every body 
had in their hands ? How is it that we see the whole 
^JJIf people act voluntarily in consequence of this law, as 
"" *^jnavmg it ever before them ? But how is it said at the 
* same time, and upon the return of the people, that all 
the people admired the accomplishment of Jeremi- 
ah's prophecy concerning the seventy years captivity ? 
That Jeremiah, whom Ezra had just forged with all 
the other prophets, how did he find credit thus all of 
a sudden ? by what new artifice was it possible to per* 
suade a whole nation, and even the old men who had 
seen that prophet, that they had always expected the 
miraculous deliverance he bad announced to them in 
his writings f But all this shall be supposed : Ezra 
and Nehemiah shall not have writt^en the history of 
their own time; some other shall have done it in their 
name, and those who have coined all the other books 
of the Old Testament shall have been so favoured by 
posterity, that other counterfeits shall have made them 
the real authors, in order to give credit to their ira« 
posture. 

Men will doubtless be ashamed of so many wild ab- 
surdities ; and instead of saying that Ezra produced 
all at once so many books, so distinct from one anoth* 
er by the characters of style and time, they will pep* 
bapB szj they may ha.^^ (v^v&l^d into them those mir**^ 
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acles and predictions that gain tbem the reputation of 
divine : an error still more palpable than the former, 
as those predictions and miracles are so interspersed 
through all the books, are so forcibly inculcated, and 
so often repeated, with so many different turns, and so 
vast a variety of empbatical figures ; in a word, do so 
constitute the whole body of them, that one must 
never have so much as opened those sacred books, not 
to see that it were easier to new-mould them entirely, 
than to insert the things which unbelievers are so sorry 
to find in them. But should we even grant them all 
they ask, the miraculous and divine are so much the 
substance of those books, that some strains of that 
kind would still be found, in spite of ^11 their endeav- 
ours to the contrary. Let £zra, if they will, have ad- 
ded afterwards predictions of things that bad already 
^ come to pass in his time : Who shall have added those 
since accomplished, which you have seen in so great 
numbers ? God may have perhaps bestowed the gift 
of prophecy upon Ezra, that Ezra's imposture might 
be the more probable ; and we will rather have a 
counterfeit to be a prophet, than Isaiah, Jeremiah, or 
Daniel : Or else every age shall have brought forth a 
successful counterfeit, whom the whole people shall 
have believed; and new impostors, out of a wonderful 
steal for religion, shall have been continually adding to 
the divine books, even after the canon hath been closed, 
after they have been dispersed with the Jews all oyer 
the earth, and translated into so many foreign langua- 
ges. Would not this way of establishing religion have 
been most effectually to sap its foundation ? Does then 
a whole people so easily allow to be altered what it be- 
lieves divine, whether that belief is founded on reason 
or error ? Can any one hope to persuade the christians, * 
or even the Turks, to add a single chapter to the Gos- 
pel or Alcoran ? But the Jews perhaps were more 
tractable than other people, or less religious in preser- 
ving their sacred books! What monstrous opinions 
must come into the miild, when vre vtlll ^\2Ak^ ^^>i^^ 
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yoke of divine authority, and square oujr sentimeols, 
as well as manners only by erring reason ? 

Let it not be said that the discussion of these points 
is troublesome : For though it were so, we ought ei- 
ther to submit to the authority of the church and tra- 
dition of so many ages, or push the inquiry to the ut- 
most, and not to think to get rid of it by saying, that it 
requires more than we are willing to bestow upon our 
salvation. But indeed, without taking the labour to 
turn over all the books of the two testaments, we need 
only look into the book of Psalms, where are collect- 
ed so many ancient songs of the people of God, to sec, 
in the divinest poetry that ever was, immortal monu* 
ments of the history of Moses, of that of the Judges, 
and of that of the kings, imprinted by tune and meas- 
ure upon the memory of men. And for the New* 
Testament, Saint Paul s epistles alone, so lively, so ori- 
ginal, so expressive of the time, affairs, and coramo^^ 
tfons that then were, and in fine, of so peculiar a style ; 
those epistles, I say, received by the churches, to 
whom they were addressed, and from thence commu- 
nicated to the other churches, might suffice to con- 
vince well disposed minds, that every thing is genuine 
and original in the scriptures which the apostles have 
left us. 

So likewise do they support each other with an in- 

ActsUi-vincible power. The Acts of the Apostles do but 

^ke. continue the gospel, their epistles necessarily presup- 

^5^49. pose it. But that all may be agreed, the Acts, epis- 

des and gospels do every where appeal to the ancient 

books of the Jews. Samt Paul and the other apostles 

are continually urging what Moses said^ what he xorote^ 

Xiike ^hat the prophets said and wrote after Moses. Jesus 

Jj^' Chri«t summons the law ofMoses^ the Prophets and the 

Psalms, as witnesses, who all depose to the same truth. 

Ibid. If he means to expound his mysteries, he begins at 

John Moses and the prophets, and when be tells the Jews 

47,^^' that Moses wrote of him^ be lays as a foundation what 
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was most undoubted among them, and carries them 
back to the very source of their tradition. 

Let us see however what is opposed to so confessed 
an authority, and to the consent of so many ages : for 
since in our days men have been so daring as to pub* 
lisb in ail sort of languages books against the scripture, 
we must not dissemble what they say to decry its an- 
tiquities. What then do they say to authorize the spu- 
riousness of the Pentateuch, and what can they object - 
to a tradition of three thousand years standing, sup- 
ported by its own strength and by constant course of 
things .^ Nothing coherent, nothing positive, nothing 
important: some cavails about numbers, places, or 
names, and such observations as in any other matter 
would at most be deemed vain curiosities, incapable 
of striking at the root of things, are here urged a^s 
decisive of the most serious afiair that ever was in 
question. 
£ iThere are, say they, diflSculties in the story of 
MTjpture. There are doubtless, which would not be 
there, were the book less ancient, or had it been 
trumped up, as some are bold enough to affirm, by a 
cunning artful man ; and had people been less reli- 
gious in giving it such as they got it, and taken the 
liberty to correct what caused them any trouble. 
There are difficulties arising from a length of tirae> 
when places have changed their names or state ; when 
dates are forgot ; when genealogies are no longer 
known ; when there is no remedy for faults that the 
smallest negligence in a copy so easily introduces into 
such things, or when facts, have escaped men's memo- 
ries, leave darkness on some part of the history. But af- 
ter all, is this obscurity in the thread itself, or in the 
essential parts f by no means : every thing there is 
coherent ; and what remains obscure serves only to 
show in the holy books a more venerable antiquity. 

But there are alterations in the text ; the ancient 
versions do not agree ; the Hebrew in several places 
is different from itself; and the text of the Samaritans 

26 
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besides tbe word they are accused of having changed 
Mvi 4.expressly in favour of their temple of Gerizim, differs 
also in other places from that of the Jews. And what 
shall we conclude from thence ? That the Jews or Ez- 
ra, have forged the Penfateuch at their return from 
captivity ? It is just tbe contrary ive should conclude* 
The differences of tbe Samaritans serve only to con- 
firm what ive have already established, that their text 
is independent of that of tbe Jews. It cannot be im- 
agined that those schismatics took any thing from the 
Jews, or from Ezra ; so far from that we have seen 
on the contrary, that it was purely out of spite to the 
Jews and to Ezra, and out of spite to both first and 
second temple, that thry hatched their chimera of 
Gerizim. Who does not see then that they would 
sooner bave accused the impostures of tbe Jews, than 
followed tbem f Tbose rebels, who despised Ezra and 
all the prophets of the Jews, with their temple, and 
Solomon who had built it, as well as David who bad al^ 
signed its place ; what did they regard in their Penta- 
teuch, if not an antiquity superior not only to that of 
Ezra and the prophets, but even to that of Solomon 
and David ; in a word, tbe antiquity of Moses, in 
which the two nations agree f How indisputable there- 
fore is the authority of Moses and tbe Pentateuch, 
whicb all objections do but corroborate. 

But after all, whence comes that variety of Texts 
and Versions ? Whence comes it indeed, but from 
tbe antiquity of tbe book itself, which bas past through 
tbe hands of so many transcribers, for so many ages, 
that the language in which it is written bath ceased to 
be common? But laying aside vain disputes, let us 
pluck up the difiSculiy by the roots. Tell me if it is 
not allowed, that from all tbe versions, and from any 
text whatever, there will still result the same laws, the 
same miracles, tbe same predictions, tbe same course 
of history, the same body of doctrine, and in short the 
same substance. What harm after this do the diver- 
sities of texls ? "Wb^l needed ne more than this un- 
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alterable stock of sacred books, and what further 
could we require of divine Providence ? And as for 
the versions, is it a mark of spuriousness or innovation, 
that the language of Scripture is so ancient that we 
have lost its delicacies, and that we find ourselves un- 
able to render all its elegance or strength with the 
utmost strictness f Is not this rather a proof of the 
greatest antiquity? And if people will insist upon 
trifles, I would gladly ask, whether of so many places 
where there may be some difficulty, any one has ever 
been settled by reasoning or conjecture ? The world 
hath adhered to the faith of the copies^ and as tradi- 
tion bath never suffered a possibility of sound doc- 
trine's being altered, it bath judged, that other faults, 
if any such remained, would serve only to prove, that 
none have ever innovated any thing out of their own 
head. 

But lastly, and here lies the stress of the objection ; 
are there not some things added in the text of Moses, 
and bow comes it to pass that we find his death at the 
end of the book which is ascribed to him ? What 
wonder is it, that those who have continued bis history 
have added his happy end to the rest of his actions, 
in order to make one body of the whole? A^ for 
other additions, let us see what they are. Is there ^^' 
any new law or ceremony, any doctrine, miracle, orxa. iv 
prediction ? None are so much as dreamed of; there 
is not the smallest surmise, nor the smallest sign of 
any; this had been to add to the work of God : the 
law had forbid it, and horrid had been the scandal it 
would have occasioned. What then ? men have per- 
haps continued a genealogy begun ; they have per- 
haps explained the name of a town changed by time ; 
on occasion of the manna with which the people were 
fed forty years, they may have marked the time when 
that heavenly food ceased, and this fact, written after- 
ward in another book, may have remained, by way of Jjf"^ 
remark, in that of Moses, as an allowed and Public ^?»^ 
fact, whereof all the people were witnesses : four or 
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five such remarks made by Joshua, Samuel, or some 
other prophet of like antiquity, because they related 
only to notorious facts, and facts wherein there was 
evidently no manner of difficulty, may naturally have 
passed into the text, and the same tradition may have 
brought them to us with the rest; and therefore all 
shall immediately be lost ? Ezra, shall be accused as 
a falsilier, though (he Samaritan text, where those re- 
marks are found, shows us, that they have an anti- 
quity, not only beyond Ezra, but beyond the schism 
of the ten tribes: No matter, all must fall upon Ezra. 
If those remarks were of an older date, the Pentateuch 
would be also more ancient than it ought; and we 
could not sufficiently revere the antiquity of a book, 
the very notes of which should be of so long a stand- 
ing. Therefore Ezra shall have done every thing : 
Ezra shall have forgot that he was making Moses 
speak, and shall have caused him to write so grossly, 
as already come to pass, what happened not till after 
bis death. A whole work shall be convicted of spuri- 
ousness from this single passage ; the authority of so 
many ages, and the public testimony, shall tio longer 
avail him any thing; as if. on the contrary, it were 
not evident, that those remarks, which the cavilers 
lay hold of, are a fresh proof of the sincerity and fide- 
lity, not only of those who made them, but also of 
those who transcribed them. Was ever the authori- 
ty, not to say, of a divine book, but of any book what- 
ever, judged of from so slight arguments ? But the 
matter is, the Scripture is a book offensive to man- 
kind, it would oblige men to submit their understand^ 
ing to God, and to curb their unruly passions: it 
therefore must needs perish, and must at any rate fall 
a sacrifice to libertinism. 

Moreover, do not imagine that impiety runs unne* 
cessarily into all the absurdities you have seen. If, 
contrary to the testimony of mankind, and contrary to 
til the rules of right reason, it exerts itself to deprive 
the Pentateuch aud Pw^h^cies of their ever acknow- 
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ledged authors, and (o controvert their dates ; it is 
because the dates are eveiy thing in the affair, for two 
reasons : first, because books full of so many miracu* 
lous facts, which are there seen clothed with their 
most particular circumstances, and advanced not only 
as public, but even as present, could they have been 
confuted, would have carried their condemnation along 
with them, and instead of supporting themselves by 
their own weight, they would have fallen of them- 
selves long ago : secondly, because their dates being 
once fixed, we can no longer efface the infallible mark 
of divine inspiration which they bear stamped upon 
them, in the great number and long series of memora- 
ble predictions, with which we find them replete. 

'Tis in order to evade these miracles and predic- 
tions, that the profane have fallen into all the absurdi- 
ties that have surprized you. But let them not think 
to escape from God ; He hath reserved for his Scrip- 
ture a mark of divinity that is proof to all attacks ; and 
this IS the affinity of the two Testaments. 'Tis undis- 
puted, at least, that all the Old Testament was writ- 
ten before the New. There is here no new Ezra to 
have persuaded the Jews to contrive or falsify theit 
Scripture in favour of the Christians whom they per- 
secuted. There needs no more. The affinity of the 
two Testamentis proves each of them divine. They 
bave bott) the same design, and both the same conse- 
quence r the one prepares the way to perfection, 
which the other plaiaty exhibits : the one lays the 
foundation, and the other finishes the structure : in a 
word, the one ioretels what the other shows accom- 
plished. 

Thus all times are united, and an eternal scheme of 
divine providence is revealed to us. The tradition of 
the Jews, and that of the Christians, make together 
but one and the same course of religion, and the 
Scriptures of the two Testaments make therefore but 
one and the same body, and one and the same book. 
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And because the discussion of the particular pre- 
dictions, though in itself full of light, depends greatly on 
fatsts that every body cannot equally follow, God hath 
made choice oi some, which be halo rendered sensible 
to the most isnorant. Those eminent, those shining 
facts, whereof the whole world is witness, are, Sir, the 
facts which J. have hitherto endeavoured to trace with 
you ; namely, the desolation of the Jews, and the con- 
version of the Gentiles, which happened together, and 
both precisely at the time that the Gospel was preach- 
ed, and Jesus Christ appeared. 

These three particulars united in the order of time, 
were still much more so in the order of God's coun- 
sels. Tou have seen them go on together in the an- 
cient prophecies ; but Jesus Christ, the faithful inter- 
Ereter of the prophecies, and of the will of his Father, 
ath i^till better expounded that connexion in bis 
^1^^ Gospel. He doth it in the parable of the vineyard, 
so familiar to the prophets. The householder bad 
planted that vineyard, that is, true religion, founded 
upon his covenant ; and let it out to husbandmen, that 
isj to the Jews. In order to receive the fruits of it, 
be sends at sundry times his servants, who are the 
iprophets. Those wicked husbandmen put them to 
'death. His goodness prompts him to send to them at 
iast bis own son. Him they handle still worse than 
the servants. At last he takes his vineyard from them, 
and gives it to other husbandmen : he takes from them 
the grace of his covenant, in order to give it to the 
Gentiles. 

These three particulars were therefore to concur, 
the sending of the Son of God. the reprobation of the 
Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles^ There need- 
eth no more comment on the parable, than the event 
hath intt^rpreted 

Tou have seen that the Jews confess, that the king- 
dom of Judab, and the state of their republic, began 
to decline in the days of Herod^ and when Jesus 
Cbmt came into XVie ^Qtld* But if the alterations 
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(hey made in the law of Grod, drew upon them so vi- 
aible a decay of their power, their utter desolation, 
which endures' to this day, must have been the punish- 
ment of a greater crime. 

That crime is visibly their ingratitude to their Mes- 
siah^ who came to instruct and deliver them. So 
likewise ever since that time bath a yoke of iron been 
upon their necks ; and they doubtless would sink un* 
der it, did not God preserve them to turn one day to 
the Messiah whom they have crucified. 

Behold then one positive and public fact, the total 
overthrow of the Jewish state in the time of Jesus 
Christ. The conversion of the Gentiles, which was 
to happen in the same period, is no less ascertained. 
At the same time that the ancient worship is destroy- 
ed in Jerusalem with the temple, idolatry is attacked 
on all sides ; and nations, which for so many thousand 
years had forgot their Creator, rouse themselves from 
so long a lethargy. 

And that every thing may agree, the spiritual pro- 
mises are unfolded by the preaching of the gospel, at 
the time that the Jewish people, who had received 
only temporal ones, manifestly reprobated for their 
incredulity, and captive all over the earth, have no 
more human greatness to expect. Then heaven is 
promised to those who suffer for righteousness' sake, 
the mysteries of a future state are preached, and true 
happiness is exhibited far from that abode, where 
death reigns, where sin and all evils abound. 

If we discover not here a plan ever consistent, and 
ever continued, if we see not one and the same order 
of the counsels of God, who prepares from the begin- 
ning of the world, what he finishes in the fulness of 
time, and who, under various states, but with an ever 
constant succession, perpetuates, in the sight of the 
whole world, the holy society by whom he will be 
served ; we deserve to see nothing, but to be delivered 
up to our own hardness of heart, as the justest and 
most rigorous of all punishments, 
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And that this continual progress of the people of 
God might be evideut to the most undiscerning^ Grod 
renders it sensible, nay palpable, by facts whereof no 
man can be ignorant, if be does not wilfully shut his 
eyes to the truth. The Messiah is expected by the 
Hebrews ; he comes and cal/s the Gentiles, as bad 
been foretold of him. The people who acknowledge 
him as come, is incorporated with the people who ck- 

fiected him, without there being between them tbe 
east moment's interniption : this people is spread 
abroad over all the iearth : the Gentiles are continu- 
ally coming ; and that church, which Jesus Christ 
built upon a rock, maugre all tbe efforts of hell, hath 
never been prevailed against. 

What consolation to the children of God ! but what 
conviction of the truth, when we see, that from him 
who so worthily fills at this day tbe first see of tbe 
church, we ascend, without interruption, to St. Peter, 
appointed by Jesus Christ the chief of the apostles : 
from whence, by resuming the high priests that served 
under the law, we go up to Aaron and Moses : thence 
to the patriarchs ; and to the origin of the world ? 
what progression, what tradition, what wonderful con- 
catenation ! if our mind, naturally uncertain, and be- 
come by its uncertainties the sport of its own reason- 
ings, hath need in points that regard salvation, to be 
fixed and determined by some certain authority; what 
greater authority can there be than that of the Catho- 
lic church, which centres in itself all tbe authority of 
past ages, and the ancient traditions of mankind up 
to their first original ? 

Thus the society which Jesus Christ, expected 
through all former ages, at last founded upon the rock, 
and wherein the apostles and their successors are, by 
his orders, to preside, justifies itself by its own series, 
and bears in its eternal duration the mark of the hand 
of God. 

It is therefore this succession, that no heresy, no 
sect, no other society Wx Qt^vV^ ^buxch alone hath 
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erer been able to pretend to. False religions have 
made shiH: to imitate the church in a great many 
things, and especially by saying, like her, that it was 
God who founded them ; but this assertion in their 
mouth is but an empty boast. For if God created 
mankind, if creating them in his ovin image, he never 
disdained to teach them the means of serving and 
pleasing him ; whatever sect doth not show its suc- 
cession from the beginning of the world, is not of 
God. 

Here fall down at the feet of the church, all the 
societies and sects, which men have establishe'l within 
or without Christianity. For instance, the false proph- 
et of the Arabians might well call himself the Sent 
of God ; and affer deceiving nations most supremrly 
ignorant, be might take advantage of the divisions in 
his neighbourhood, to extend, by force of arms, a re- 
ligion wholly sensual. But he neither dared to pre- 
tend that he had been expected, nor indeed could he 
claim, either to his person, or to his religion, any real 
or apparent connexion with past ages. The expedi- 
ent he fell upon to evade this, was new. Lest people 
should incline to search the scriptures of the Chris* 
ttans for vouchers of his mission, like those which 
Jesus Christ found in the scriptures of the Jeivs, he 
gave it out, that both Christians and Jews had falsified 
all their books. His ignorant followers took his word 
for it, six hundred years after Jesus Christ; and be 
proclaimed himself, not only without any previous 
testimony, but even without either himself or his ad- 
herents daring to pretend, or to promise, any sensible 
miracle that might have authorized his mission. In 
like manner the Heresiarchs, who founded new sects 
among the Christians, might well render faith easierj 
by denying the mysteries that surpass the senses. 
They might well dazzle men by their eloquence, and 
by a show of piety^ move them by their passions, eo* 
^age them by their interests, allure them by novelty and 
libertinism} whether of the mindi or even of the senses; 
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in a word, they might easily either deceive themselres 
or others, for nothing is more natural to man : but be- 
sides that, they could not even boast of having wrought 
any one miracle in public, nor reduce their religion to 
positive facts whereof their followers were eye-witness- 
es ; there is also one unlucky circumstance for them, 
that they have never been abJe to palliate ; namely 
that of their newness. It wifl ever be visible to the 
eyes of the whole world, that they and the sect they 
have established have broke off from that great body 
and ancient church which Jesus Christ founded, where 
the apostles and their successors held the first places 
in which all sects have found them established. The 
very moment of the separation will always be so noted, 
that the heretics themselves shall not be able to disown 
it, and shall not dare so much as to attempt to derive 
themselves from the source, by a series that never hath 
known interruption. This is the inevitable weakness 
of all the sects that men have set up. None can 
change past ages, nor give themselves predecessors, 
or make themselves to have found them in possession. 
The Catholic church alone fills all preceding ages 
with a series that cannot be disputed her. The law 
is the forerunner of the gospel ; the succession of 
Moses and the patriarchs makes but one and the 
same series with that of Jesus Christ : to be expected, 
to come, to be acknowledged by a posterity as lasting 
as the world ; this is the character of the Messiah in 
XUL8. whom we believe : " Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, and to-dav, and for ever." 

Thus, besides the advantage the church of Christ 
bath, of being alone founded upon miraculous and 
divine facts, that were written openly, and without fear 
of being controverted, at the very time they happen- 
ed ; there is also, in favour of such as did not live in 
those times, an everlasting miracle, which confirms 
the truth of all the rest ; and that is, the progress of 
religion ever victorious over the errors that have cn» 
deavoured to destroy it. To this you may likewise 
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add another progress; Damelj, the visible progress 
of a continual chastisement on the Jews, who have 
not received the Christ promised to their fathers. 

They continue nevertheless to expect him, and 
their ever disappointed expectation makes a part 
of their punishment. They look for him, and show 
by so doing that he hath been ever looked for. Con- 
demned by their own books, they ascertain the truth 
of religion ; they bear, so to speak, its whole progress 
written upon their forehead : at one view we see what 
they ha?e been, why they are as we see them, and 
for what they are reserved. 

Thus four or five authentic facts, and clearer than 
the light of the sun, do manifest our religion as an>* 
cient as the world. They consequently demonstrate 
that it hath no other author than Him who laid the 
foundations of the universe, who holding all things in 
the hollow of bis hand, was alone able to commence 
and carry on a design tbat takes in all ages. 

We must therefore no longer wonder, as we usually 
^ do, that God proposeth to our belief so many things 
^ so worthy of him, and at the same time impenetrable 
^ to human undei*standing. But we should rather won- 
der, that, the faith being built upon so sure and so 
manifest an authority, there should still remain any 
blind and incredulous persons in the world. 

Our disorderly passions, our attachment to our sen- 
ses, and our unconquerable pride, are the cause of 
it : we choose rather to run all hazards, than to put 
a constraint upon ourselves ; we choose rather to con- 
tinue in our ignorance, than to confess it ; we choose 
rather to gratify a vain curiosity, and to indulge in our 
untoward minds the liberty of thinking what we please, 
than to bend under the yoke of divine authority. 

Hence comes it to pass that there are so many unbe- 
lievers, and God permits it to be so for the instruction 
of his children : without the blind, without the sav- 
* • age, without the infidels, that remain in the very bo- 
som of Christianity, we should not be 8ufficv^v\\.Vj 'Ss^^- 
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sible of tbe deep corruption of our nature, nor of the 
abjss of misery wbence Jesus Christ hath delivered 
us. If bis sacred truth were not gainsayed, we should 
not see the miracle that makes it stand fast amidst so 
much contradiction, and we should at length forget 
that by grace we are saved. Now the incredulity of 
some humbietb others ; and the rebels, who oppose 
the designs of God, makes tbe power conspicuous, 
whereby mdependently of any thing else, he accom- 
plishetb the promises he hath made to his church. 

Why then do we delay our submission ? Do we 
wait till God shall work new miracles ; till be render 
them of none effect by continuing them ; till he ac- 
custom our eyes to them, as they are to tbe course of 
tbe sun and all tbe other wonders of nature ? or do we 
wait till tbe profane and tbe perverse be silent ; till 
good men and libei tines bear equal testimony to the 
truth ; till every body with one accord prefer it to bis 
passion, and till false learning, which novelty alone 
makes admired, cease to delude mankind f Is it not 
enough that we see none can combat religion without 
betraying by prodigious extravagances, the disorder 
of their reason, and that they no longer hold out but 
through presumption or ignorance f shall not the 
church, victorious over ages and errors, be able to van- 
quish in our minds the pitiful arguments brought 
against her ; and shall not the divine promise, which 
we daily see accomplished in her, have power to ex- 
alt us above the senses ? 

And let none pretend to tell us that those promises 
still remain in suspense, and that as they extend to the 
end of the world, it shall only be at the end of tbe 
world that we shall be able to boast of having seen 
their accomplishment. For on the contrary, what is 
past assures us of what is to come. So many ancient 
predictions, so visibly accomplished, evince to us that 
there is nothing that shall not be accomplished ; and 
that the church, against which the gates of hell, ac- 
cording to the promise of tbe Son of God, never^can 
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prevail, shall stand fast till the consummation of aH « 
things, since; Jesus Christ, who is true in every thing, 
hath set no other limits to her duration. ^ 

The same promises secure to us the future life^^ •% 
God, who hath shown himself so faithful in accom- 
plishing what concerns this world, will be rib less 
so in accomplishing what concerns the next, for 
which all we see is but a preparation ; and the church 
shall be ever immoveable and invincible upon earth, 
until, her children being gathered in, she be transport- 
ed entire into heaven, which is her true dwelling-place. 

As for those who shall be excluded from that heav- 
enly city, an eternal vengeance is reserved for them ; 
and after having lost through their own fault a blissful 
eternity, nothing siiall remain to them bat an eternity 
of wo. 

Thus the counsels of God terminate in an immuta- 
ble state ; his promises and threatenings are equally 
certain \ and what he executes in time, assures what 
he commands us to hope or to fear in eternity. 

This is what you learn from the progression of reli- 
gion compendiously laid before you. By time it con- 
ducts you to eternity. You see a constant order in 
all the designs of God, and a visible mark of his pow- 
er in the perpetual duration of his people. You find 
that the church hath an everlasting stock from which 
none can separate without being lost ; and that those 
who being united to this root, bring forth works wor- 
thy lof their faith, secure to themselves eternal life. 

Study then, Sir, but with attention study this progress 
of the church, which so clearly ascertains to you all 
the promises of God. Whatever breaks this chain, 
whatever goes out of this progression, whatever starts 
up of itself, and comes not in virtue of the promises 
saade to the church from the beginning of the world, 
ought to excite your horror. Employ all your pow- 
ers to recal into this unity whatever hath deviated from 
jt, and to cause men to hearken to the church where- 
by the Holy Ghost pronounceth its oracks. 

27 
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^ • The glory of jour ancestors is not only never to 
btewe forsaken her, but to have ever supported her, 
and to 4iave thereby merited to be called her eldest 

Hr^miB, which is doubtless the most glorious of all their 
•Vnitles. 

I neied not speak to* you of CJovis, Charlemagne, 
or Sunt Lewis. Consider only the time in which jou 
live, and of what father, God hath caused you to be 
bom. A kins so great in every thing, dMHinguishes 
himself more l)y his faith than by his other admirable 
qualities. He protects religion, both at home and 
abroad, and to the uttermost ends of the world. His 
laws are one of the strongest bulwarks of the church. 
His authority reverted as much for his personal 
merit, as for the majesty of his sceptre, never better' 
supports itself, than when it defends the cause of God* 
Blasphemy is no more to be heard ; impiety trembles 
before him : He is the king pointed at by Solomon, 
Proj. «« ^tJjq s^altereth away all evil with his eyes." If he 
attacks btresy by so many ways, and even more than 
did ever bis predecessors, it is not that he fears for bis 
throne ; every thing is quiet under his feet, and bis 
arms are dreaded over the whole earth : but it is that 
•^be loves his people, and that being exalted by the 
hand of God to a power that nothing in the universe 
can equal, he knows no mere glorious use of it than to 
make it subservient to the healing of the wounds of 
the church. 

Imitate, then, Sir, so noble a pattern, and band it 
down to your descendants. Recommend to their c^ite 
the church even more than that great empire, which 
your ancestors have governed for so many ages. ^ Let;; 
your august house, the first in dignity that is in th6- 
world, be the first in maintainiog the rights of God, 
and extending through the universe the reign of Je- 
sus Christ, who makes il to reign with so much glory. 
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PART III. 
T\ie Txogiression of Empires. "^^^^ 

XTIIOU6H there be nothing comparable to that pro- 
gression of the true church, which I have represented 
to you, the progression of Empires, which I come now. 
Sir, to set before your eyes, is of no less consequence 
to great princes like you. 

In the first place, those empires have for the most J^^®^^. 
part a necessary connexion with the people of God,^ 
CKnI made use of the Assyrians and Babylonians, to pires 
cbastise that people ; of the Persians, to restore them ; a^' 
of Alexander and his first successors to protect them ; Jf.^^' 
of Antiochus Illustris and his successors, to exercise ^^^ 
them ; of the Romans to support their liberty against senre , 
the kings of Syria, who breathed nothing but their de- ham. 
straction. The Jews continued until Jesus C$rist un- ^^ 



^ dier the power of the same Romans. Wheif ihey dis- «* 
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owned and crucified him, those same Romans lent an ces 



unwitting hand to the divine vengeance, and extermi- 
nated that ungrateful people. God who had resolved 
to gather at the same time the new people, from among 
all nations, did first unite both seas and land under the 
same empire. The commerce of many different na- 
tions, formerly strangers to one another, and after- 
wards united under t-he Roman dominion, was one of 
the most powerful means that providence made use of 
■' for the propagation of the gospel. If the same Ro* 
. man empire persecuted for the space of three hun* 
dred years that new people, which was growing on all 
hands within its compass, that persecution confirmed 
the Christian church, and made her glory shine forth 
conspicuous together with her faith and patience. At 
last the Roman empire yielded ; and having found 
something more invincible than itself, received peace* 
ably into its bosom that church, iLgaiu^XyiVkxdcL \\\i^fc. 
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waged so long and so cruel a war. The emperors 
'iftiow enfiployed their whole power lo bring every 
^'^iring uftder the obedience of the church, and Rooie 
. became tbe head of the spiritual empire which Jesus 
•^ -iChrist meant to extend over the whole earth. 

Wben the time was. come that the Roman power 
must falJ, and that that great empire, which had vainly 
promised itself eternity, was to undergo tbe fate of 
all others, Rome, though become a prey to barba- 
rians, yet by her religion preserved her ancient ma- j 
jesty* The nations that invaded the Roman empire, ' 
learned by degrees the Christian piety, which human- I 
ized their barbariousness ; and their kings putting 
themselves, each in his respective nation, in the place 
of the emperors, found none of their titles more glo- 
rious than that of protectors of the church. 

But I must here discover to you the secret judg- 
ments of God upon the Roman empire, and upon 
Rome herself : a mystery which the Holy Spirit re- 
vealed to St. John, and which that great Man, Apostle, j 
Evangelist, and Prophet, hath unfolded in the Apoca- j 
lypse. Rome who was grown old in the worship of 4 
idols, had extreme difficulty to get rid of them, even 
fv^^of^ under the Christian emperors; and the senate made 
8ymm. it a poiut of houour to defend the gods of Romulus, 
\«b. to which it attributed all the victories of the ancient 
\\b^vJ' republic. The emperors were pestered with deputa- 
7i^' tions from that great body, which required the resto- 
^«^jg-ralion of its idols, and which thought that to turn away 
11. Rome from her old superstitions was, to offer an indig* 
nity to the Roman name. Thus that assembly com* 
posed of the choice of the empire, and an immense 
multitude of people, among whom were almost all 
tbe powerful men of Rome, could neither be drawn 
from their errors by the preaching of the gospel, nor 
by so visible an accomplishment of the ancient pro* 
pbecies, nor yet by the conversion of almost all the 
rest of Europe, nor, in fine, by that of the princes, 
all whose decrees t^tv \u favour of Christianity. On 
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ihe contrary, ihey continued to load with reproaches 
the church of Christ, which they charged also, after 
the example of their fathers, with all the noisfortune^ ' 
that befel the enapire, ever ready to renew the perse- 
cutions, had they not been restrained by the emperors. 
In this condition were things in the fourth age of the 
church, and an hundred jj^ears after Constanline, when 
God at last called to mind the many bloody decrees 
of the senate against the faithful, and at the same time 
the furious outcries with which the whole Roman peo- 
ple, thirsting after christian blood, had so often made 
the amphitheatre ring. He delivered up therefore to 
the barbarians, that city drurik with the blood of the mar- Jj^- g 
tyrs, as St. John speaks. God renewed upon her the 
terrible chastisements which he had inflicted on Baby* 
Ion : Rome herself is called by that name. This 
new Babylon, a faithful copier of the old, like her, 
puffed up with her victories, exulting in her delights 
and her riches, polluted by her idolatrit^s, and a perse- 
cutor of God's people, falls also like her by a mighty 
fall, and St. John sings her overthrow. The glory of 
her conquests, which she ascribed to her gods, is taken JJJn 
ffi)rn her : she is a prey to barbarians, thrice, nay four 
times taken, plundered, sacked, and destroyed. Ihe 
sword of the barbarians spares none but the Chrisiians. 
Another Rome, wholly Christian, arises out of (he 
ashes of the former ; and it is only after the inunda- 
tion of the barbarians, that we see Jesus Christ's vic- 
tory completed over the Roman gods, which are not 
only destroyed but forgot. 

Thus it is that the empires of the world have min* 
istered to religion, and to the preservation of the peo- 
ple of God : wherefore that same God, who caused 
the different states of his people to be foretold by his 
prophets, caused the succession of empires to be also 
predicted by them. You have seen the places where 
Nebuchadnezzar was pointed out as the person that 
was to come and punish the haughty nations, anvi 
especially the Jewish people for their ingratitude t!c^ 
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their Maker. You bare heard Cjrus named two hun- 
dred years before bis birth, as him who was to restore 
God^ people, and to punish Babylon's pride. The 
deslruciion of Nineveh bath been no less clearly fbre- 
toU. Daniel, in bis admirable visions, bath made 
the empire of Babylon, that of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that of Alexaiider and the Grecians, pass away 
i:i a moment before you. The blasphemies and cru- 
elties of Antiuchus Illustris have been there prophe- 
sied, as well as the miraculous victories of God's peo- 
ple over that violent persecutor. We there sec those 
iamous empires fall one after another, and the new 
euijare which Jesus Christ was to establish, is there 
described so expressly by its proper characters, that 
it is impossible to mistake It. It is the empire of the 
baiijts of the Most High ; the empire of the Son of 
I^lan ; the empire that is to stand amidst the ruin of 
all oiheis, and to which alone eternity is promised. 

The judgments of God Upon the greatest of all 
the empires of this world, that is, upon the Roman 
empire , have not been hid from us. You have just 
learned them from the mouth of St. John. Rome 
hath herself felt the hand of God, and hath been,«is 
well as others, an example of his justice. But her 
lot was happier than that of other cities. Purged by 
her calamities from the remains of idolatry, she no 
longer stands but by Chistianity, which she dispenses 
to the whole world. 

Tfius have all the great empires that we have seen 
upon earth, concurred by different ways to the good 
of religion, and glory of God, as God himself halh de- 
clared by his prophets. 

When you read so often in ibeir writings, that kings 
shall (lock into the church, and that they shall be pro- 
tectors and nursing fathers of her; by these words 
you immediately understand the emperors and other 
Christian princes. And as your royal ancestors have 
signalized themselves above all others, in protecting 
encf extending vUe cUvuch qf God, I shall ngt stick to 
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assure you, that it is they who, of all kings, are most 
clearly foretold in (hose illustrious prophecies. 

God therefore, who had a mind to make use of 
divers empires, to chastise or to exercise, to extend 
or protect his people, willing to make himself known 
for the author of so admirable a counsel, discovered 
the secret of it to his prophets, and made them fore- 
tell what He had resolved to execute. Wherefore, as 
-the empires entered into the order of God's designs 
upon the people whom He hath chosen, the fortune of 
those empires stands announced by the same oracles of 
the Holy Spirit, which foretel the succession of the 
faithful people. 

The more you shall accustom yourself to investigate 
great things, and to trace them to their principles, the 
more will you be filled with admiration of those coun- 
cils of providence. It concerns you, early to form 
ideas of them, which will daily grow clearer in your 
mind, and to learn to refer human things to the order 
of that eternat wisdom whereon they depend. 

God does not every day declare his will by his pro- 
phets, concerning the kings and monarchies, which he 
sets up or pulls down. But having done it so many 
times in those great empires we have been speaking 
of. He shows us by those famous instances, how He 
acts in all others, and teaches kings these two great 
fundamental truths ; first, that it is He who forms 
kingdoms, in order to give them to whomsoever he 
will ; and secondly, that he knows how to make them 
subservient, in his own good time and order, to the 
designs he hath upon his people. 

This, Sir, ought to keep all princes in entire depen- 
dence, and make them ever attentive to God'^s com- 
mands, in order to lend a hand to what He purposes 
for his glory, upon every opportunity He presents to 
them. 

But this progression of empires, even to consider it 
in a more human light, hath its great advantages ; par* ^ 
ticularly to princes, seeing arrogance, the commaa 
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companion of so eminent a station, is so effecfually 
bumbled by such a spectacle. For if men iearn 
moderation by seeing kings die, bow much more will 
tbey be struck when they behold kingdoms themselves 
expire ; and what can afford a more excellent lesson of 
the vanity of human grandeur ? 

Thus when you see pass away as it were In an in- 
stant, before your eyes, not to say kings and emperorf;, 
but those great empires, which have made the whole 
world tremble ; when you see the Assyrians, both old 
and new, the Medes, Persians, Greeks, and Roroanf^, 
present themselves successively before you, and fall, 
so to speak, one upon another ; the dreadful wreck 
makes you sensible that there is nothing solid among 
men, and that inconstancy and agitation Are the pro- 
per portion of human things. 
.,.jj^* But, Sir, what will render this spectacle more useful 
rcroiu-and entertaining to you, is the nflection you will make, 
of em- not only upon the rise and fall of empires, but also 
Kavl upon the causes of their advancement and decline. 
^"^' For, Sir, the same God, who made the concatena- 
wS ^'^" ^^ ^^^^ universe, and who, Almighty in himself, 
princes hath thought fit, for the sake of order, that all the 
?o^ * parts of that great whole should have a mutual depen- 
fiiuiy. jjjjj(,g Qj^ Qjjg another; that same God hath also 

thought fit that the course of human affairs should have 
its progression and proportions : I mean, that men and 
nations bav^e had qualities proportioned to the rank 
for which they were designed ; and that, except in a 
few extraordinary cases, in which God hath chosen 
that his hand should appear alone, there hath no 
great change happened, that bath not had its causes 
^. in preceding ages. 

And as in all affairs there is that which prepares 

them, that which determines to undertake them, and 

that which makes them succeed, the true knowledge 

»f history is to mark, in every period, those secret dis- 

^ positions which have prepared the way for great cban- 
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ges, and the important conjunctures that have brought 
those changes to pass. 

Indeed, it is not sufficient to look bare]y before one, 
that is, to consider those great events, that decide at 
once the fate of empires. He that will thoroughly 
understand human affairs, roust trace them higher ; 
and must observe the inclinations and manners, or to 
say every thing in one word, the character, as well of 
the ruling nations in general, as of the princes in par- 
ticular, and in 6ne,ofall the extraordinary men who, by 
the importance of the part they have had to act in the 
world, have contributed, right or wrong, to the change 
of states, and the fortune, good or bad, of the public. 

I have endeavoured to prepare you for these impor- * 
tant reflections in the first part of this treatise ; you 
may havfe there observed the genius of the nations, 
and that of the great men who conducted them. The 
events, which have been of moment in their issue^ 
have been exhibited, and in order to keep you at- 
tentive to the chain of the grand affairs of the worldi 
which I wanted chiefly to make you understand^ I 
have omitted a great many particular facts, whereof 
the consequences were not so considerable. But be- 
cauise our confining ourselves so close to the progres- 
sion hath made us pass over a great many things so 
Suickly that we could not make the reflections they 
eserved, you are now to apply yourself to them with • 
a more particular attention, and to accustom your 
mind to investigate effects in their remotest causes. 

You thereby, Sir, will learn what is so necessary for 
you to know, that though to consider only particular 
occurrences, fortune seems alone to decide the rise 
and fall of empires ; yet to take in the whole, it hap- 
pens with them as in play, where the most dexterous 
carries it at the long run. 

And indeed, in that bloody game wherein^j||tions 
have disputed for empire and power, that whira hath 
foreseen the farthest, that which hath most diligently 

exerted itself, that which bath longest held out in fftr 
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tigues, and in fine, which hath best understood bow to 
act the offensive or defensire part, according to occa« 
sion, hath had in the end the advantage, and made 
foLlune itself subservient to its designs. 

Be indefatigable therefore in examining the causes 
of great revolutions, as nothing will ever conduce so 
much to your instruction ; but trace them especially 
in the progression of great empires, where the great- 
ness of the events renders them more palpable. 
j^^- I shall not here count among great empires, that of 
siythi- Bacchus, or that of Hercules, those renowned con- 

ana * ' 

Hthio- querors of the Indies and the east. Their histories 
SiT* have no certainty, their conquests have no connexion : 
§^ so we must leave them to be celebrated by the po- 
ets, who have made them the great subject of their 
fables. 
Herod. Neither shall I speak of the empires which Hero* 
grab, dote's Madvcs, who pretty much resembles the Inda- 
juitlitbyrses of Megasthenes, and the Tanaus of Justin, es- 
'' tablished for a while in the greater Asia. The Scyth- 
ians, whom that prince carried to war, made rather in- 
cursions than conquests. It was only by accident,' 
and by punishing the Cimmerians, that they entered 
Media, beat the Medes, and dispossessed them of that 
part of Asia where they had established their domin- 
ion. These new conquerors reigned there but eight 
• and twenty years. Their impiety, avarice and bru* 
tality made them lose it ; and Cyaxares son of Pbra- 
ortes, from whom they had conquered it, expelled 
them. This be did rather by address than force : be- 
ing reduced to a corner of his kingdom^ which the vie- 
tors had overlooked, or perhaps had not been able 
to nrce, he waited patiently till those brutal conquerors 
had excited the public hatred, and ruined themselves 
by the disorder of their government. 

We find also in Strabo, who has taken it from the ' 
iib.xv.s^^^ Megasthenes, a Thearcbon, king of Ethiopia.: 
2p,„this must be tbe Tirhakah of scripture, whose arms 
(X/x. I. nrere formidaVAe m Xh^ Ume of Senacherib king of 
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Assyria* That prioce penetrated as far as the pillars 
of Hercules, probably along the coast of Afric. But 
what should 1 ^ay of a man of whom we find but a 
word here and there in historians, and whose domin- 
ion bath no manner of series. 

The Ethiopians, whose king he was, were, accor- Sb.^ 
ding to Herodote, the handsomest and best made of all 
men. They had acute and strong parts, but took little 
pains to cultivate them, placing their confidence in 
their robust bodies and brawny arms. Their kings 
were elective, and they always raised the tallest and 
strongest to the throne. We may judge of their hu- 
mour by an action which Herodote relates to us. 
When Cambyses sent to them, with insnaring views, 
ambassadors and presents, such as the Persians used 
to bestow, purple, bracelets of gold, and compositions 
of perfumes, they made a mock of his presents, 
wherein they saw nothing useful for life, as well as of 
kis ambassadors, whom they took for spies, as they 
were. But their king would also make a present, in 
bis way, to the king of Persia, and taking up a bow 
which a Persian could hardly wield, far less draw, he 
bent it in the presence of the ambassadors, and thus 
bespoke them : *' Hear the counsel which the king of 
Ethiopia giveth to the king of Persia. When the 
Persians shall be able to use as easily as I now have 
done, a bow of this size and strength, let them come * 
and attack the Ethiopians, and let them bring more 
troops than Cambyses is master of. In the mean time 
let them give thanks to the gods, who have not put 
into the beart of the Ethiopians the desire of extend- 
ing themselves out of their own country." This said, 
be unbended the bow, and gave it to the ambasisadors. 
We cannot tell what might hate been the event of the 
war : but Cambyses, incensed at the answer, set for- 
wards towards Ethiopia like a madman, without or- 
iety without convoys, without discipline ; and bis ar- 
my perished for want of provisions, in the midst of 
the sandsy before they came near the enemy* 
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Those people of Ethiopia were not however so just 
as they boasted, nor so much confined to their own 
country. Their neighbours^ the Egyptians, had often 
felt their power. There is nothing coherent in the 
counsels of those savage and uncultivated nations : if 
nature oftentimes begms fine sentiments in them, it 
never finishes them : so that there we see little to be 
learned, or imitated. We shall therefore say no more 
about them, but proceed to polished nations. 

The Egyptians were the first among whom the rules 
of government were known. That grave and serious 
nation first understood the true end of policy, which 
is to render life commodious, and people happy. The 
ever uniform temperature of the clime made their 
understandings solid and steady. As virtue is the 
foundation of all society, virtue they diligently culti- 

j^^; vated. Their cardinal virtue was gratitude* The 

suet. 3. glory allowed them, of being the most grateful of all 
men, shows that they were also the most sociable. 
Good offices are the bond of public and private unioo. 
He who acknowledges favours, loves to bestow them; 
and ingratitude once banished, the pleasure of doing 
good remains so pure, that it is no longer possible to 
be insensible of it. Their laws were simple, full of 
equity, and suited to unite the citizens among them- 

ibiU selves. He who had it in his power to save a person 
attacked, and did it not, was punished with death as 
rigorously as the assassin. But if a man could not re- 
lieve the distressed, he was obliged however to delate 
the author of the violence, and there were punish- 
ments appointed for those who neglected this dutj. 
Thus the citizens were mutually the guard of each 
other, and the whole body of the state was united 
against evil doers. It was not allowed to be useless 
to the state ; the law assigned each his employment, 

iBid- which descended from father to son. A man could 
neither have two, nor change his profession ; but then 
all professions were honourable* There were neces- 
sarily some employments and persons more consider- 
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able than others, as there must needs be eyes in the 
body. Their brightness does not make the feet, or 
the lower parts contemptible : so among the Egyp- 
tians, the priests and soldiers had peculiar marks of 
honour; but all trades, to the very meanest, were 
held in esteem ; and it was thought criminal to de- 
spise the citizens, whose labours, whatever they were, 
contributed to the public good. By this means all 
arts came to their perfection : honour, which fosters 
them, was every wbere concerned : men did better 
what they bad always seen done, and what they had 
solely been practised in from their infancy. 

But there was one occupation which was to be 
common, and that was the study of the laws, and of 
wisdom. Ignorance of the religipn and polity of the 
country was dispensed with in no station : moreover, 
each profession had its district assigned it : from this 
there arose no inconvcniency in a country that was 
not very large ; and in so beautiful an economy the 
idle had no where to hide themselves. 

Among so good laws, what was most excellent, was, 
that every body was bred up in the spirit of observing 
them. A new custom was a prodigy in Egypt ; every ^«f^ 
thing went on always in the same regular course ; and i><od- 
the exact observance of small matters, maintained 2. i^'. 
those of greater moment : and so never was there a fj ^^^' 
people that longer preserved its usages and laws. The 
order df their courts of justice served to keep up this 
spirit. Thirty judges were chosen out of the princi-^J^^ 
pal cities, to compose the court that judged the whole 
kingdom. None were to be seen in those places of 
dignity but persons of the greatest honour and gravity 
in the whole country. The prince appointed them 
certain revenues, that so being free from domestic in- 
cumbrances, they might bestow their whole time in 
enforcing the observance of the laws. Nothing did 
they get by law-suits, and making a trade of justice \ 
was yet a thing unthought of. To avoid impositions, 
affairs were discussed by writing in that assenobly* 

28 
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Those sages were afraid of false eloquence, which 
dazzles ihe judgmenti and moves the passions. Truth 
could not be set forth in too dry a manner. The 
president of the senate wore a golden collar set with 
precious stones, from whence hung a figure without 
eyes, which was called Truth. His putting it on was 
the signal for opening the sessions. He moved it to< 
warda the party that was to gain his cause, and this 
was the form of pronouncing sentence. One of the 
finest artifices of the Egyptians, to preserve their an- 
cient maxims, was, to clothe them with certain cere- 
monies which imprinted them upon the mind. Those 
ceremonies were observed with due reflection, nor 
did the serious humour of the Egyptians suffer them 
^bid- to dwindle into bare forms. Those who had no busi- 
ness, and Jived an innocent life, might avoid the scru- 
tiny of that severe tribunal. But there was in Egypt 
one sort of trial altogether extraordinary, which no- 
body escaped. 'Tis a consolation on a deathbed, to 
leave one's name in esteem among men, and of all 
human blessings, this is the only one that death can- 
not rob us of. But it was not allowed in Egypt indis- 
criminately to praise all the dead ; this honour was to 
be had only by a public decree. The moment a man 
died, he was brought into judgment. The public ac- 
cuser was heard. If he proved that the conduct of 
the deceased had been bad, his memory was con- 
demned, and he deprived of burial. The people ad- 
mired the power of the laws, which extended even 
after death, and every one, touched with the recent 
example, feared to disgrace his memory and bis fa- 
mily. But if the defunct was not convicted of any 
misdemeanor, he was buried honourably ; and a pane- 
gyric was made upon him, but without the least men- 
tion of his birth. AH Egypt was noble, and besides, \ 
no praises there were regarded^ but such as were won 
by merit. 

Every one knows how carefully the Egyptians pre- 
served dead bodies. Their mummies are still to be 
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seen. Thus their gratitude to their kindred was im* 
mortal : childi^en, by beholding the bodies of their an- 
cestors, called to mind their virtues which the public 
had acknowledged, and were animated to lo?e the 
laws they bad left them. 

To prevent borrowing, whence proceed idleness, ^if^ 
frauds^ and chicane, king Asychis made a decree, that i^*^*-^** 
DO man should borrow without mortgaging his father's 
body to the lender. It was at once impious and infa- 
mous, not speedily to redeem so precious a pledge; 
and he who died without discharging this duty, was 
denied sepulture. 

The kingdom was hereditary; but the king was ^'**'^ 
more bound than all others to live according to tiie 
laws. They had some peculiar ones, which a king 
had digested, and which made a part of the sacred 
books. Not that any thing was disputed with the 
kings, or that any one had a right to control them ; on 
the contrary, they were honoured as gods: but an- 
cient custom had settled every thing, and they had no 
notion of living differently from their ancestors. 
Thus they submitted, without paiO| not only to h2.re 
the quality and quantity of their eating and drinking 
prescribed them, (for nothing was more common in 
Egypt, where every body was sober, and the air of the g*"**^ 
country inspired temperance) but even to have all mod. i 
their hours devoted to particular purposes. Upon 
walking at break of day, when the judgment is most 
distinct, and the thoughts clearest, they read their 
letters, in order to form a more adequate and truer 
notion of the affairs they had to decide. So soon as 
they were dressed, they went to sacrifice at the tem- 
ple : there, surrounded with their whole coqrt, and 
the victims laid upon the altar, they assisted at prayer; 
full of instruction, wherein the priest besought the 
gods to bestow upon the prince all royal virtues, that 
so he might be religious towards the gods, mild to- 
tvards men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincerei 
averse to falsehood^ liberal^ mastet o^ Vivcn&0&> \iQc- 
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Dishing below desert, and rewarding beyond merit. 
The priest mentioned next the faults which kings 
were liable to commit ; but be always supposed, that 
they fell into them only through imposition or igno- 
rance, pouring out imprecations upon the ministers 
who gave them evil counsels, and disguised the truth 
from them. Such was the manner of instructing the 
^^* kings. It was judged, that reproaches did but sour 
their minds, and that the most effectual way of instill- 
ing virtue unto them, was, to point out to them their 
duty in praises conformable to the laws, and solemnly 
pronounced before the gods. After the prayer and 
sacrifice, there were read to the king, in the holy 
books, the counsels and actions of great men, to the 
end that he should govern his kingdom by their max- 
ims, and maintain the laws which had rendered his 
predecessors, as well as their subjects, happy. 

What shows that those admonitions were seriously 
given and attended to, is, that they had their desirea 
effect. Among the Tbebans, that is, in the chief dy- 
nasty, that wherein the laws were in full force, and 
which at last became mistress of all the rest, the 
greatest men were kings. The two Mercuries, au- 
thors of the sciences, and of all the institutions of the 
Egyptians, the one who lived near the time of the 
flood, and the other who was called Trismegisius^ or 
thrice gr^at, a contemporary of Moses, were both 
H|«>^- kings of Thebes. Ail Egypt profited by their lights, 
Diid.Land to their instructions Thebes owes her having bad 
^^ so few bad princes. These were forbore with during 
their lifetime; for so the public peace required : but 
they were not exempted from the trial that was to be 
Ibid, undergone after death. Some were deprived of bu- 
rial, but of this we see but few instances ; and on the 
contrary, most of the kings were so beloved by their 
people, that every one lamented their death as much 
as that of his father or of his children. 

This custom of judgine kings after their death was 
ield sacred by Ihe people of God, who always pmc* 
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tised it. We read in Scripture, that ^wicked kings 
were deprived of the burial of their fathers ; and we 
learn from Josephus, that that custom continued even Aji^^ 
in the days of the Asmoneans. It gave the kings to 
know, that if their majesty sets them above human 
judgment during their life, they must come to it at 
last, when death has levelled them with other mortals. 
The Egyptians had an inventive genius, but they 

S plied it to useful objects. Their Mercuries filled 
^ypt with wonderful inventions, and bad left it igno- 
rant of almost nothing that could render life commo-{?^^/ ■ 
dious and easy. I cannot allow the Egyptians thegctji^ 
glory they have given their Osiris, of having inventedi8id.it " 
husbandry ; for we find it in all time in the countries ^"'^' 
adjacent to that from whence mankind was propagat- 
ed, and we cannot duubt but it was known from the 
beginning of the world. And indeed the Egyptians } 
themselves give so great antiquity to Osiris, that it is 
evident they have confounded bis time with that of the . 
creation of the universe, and that they have ascribed 
to him things, the original whereof uent very far be- 
yond all times known in their history. But if the 
JSgyptians did not invent agriculture, nor the other 
arts which we see before the deluge, they brought 
them to such perfections, and took so great pains to 
restore them among the nations where bajrbarism bad 
caused them to be forgot, that their glory is not much 
less than if they bad been the inventors. 

* There are also some very important ones, the in- 
vention of which canaot be disputed them* As their 
country was level, and their atmosphere always clear |pi*„'. 
and unclouded, they were the first who observed the ^j^jj 
course of the stars. They likewise first regulated the Herod 
year. These observations led them naturally into 
arithmetic ; and if it is true what Plato says, that the 
Sun and Moon taught men the knowledge of numbers, if Tin 
that is, that regidar computations begun by that of 
4ays, months and years, tne Egyptians were the first 
who atteaded to those vronderful leacbers% The i^Us.^ 

28* 
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ets and other stars were no less known to tbeoi ; and 
they found out that great year which brings back the 
whole heavens to their first point. In order to know 
?£i sg^n their own lands that were yearly overflowed by 
^ect2. the Nile, they were obliged to have recourse to sur- 
veying, which soon made them acquainted with ge- 
ometry. They were great observers of nature^ which 
in so serene an air, and under so hot a sun, was ex- 
^^'^j; tremely vigorous and fruitful. And this it was also, 
^Je^that occasioned physic to be invented or perfected by 
them. Thus all the sciences were bad in great hon- 
^ uib!t ^^^ among them. The inventors of things useful re- 
"B<^ ^ ceived both in their life time> and after their death, 
suitable rewards of their labours. This it was that 
immortalized the works of their two Mercuries, and 
made them be regarded as dirine books. The first 
' library we read of, was that of Egypt. The title 
that was given it made people curious to go into it^ 
.,^- and to penetrate its secrets : it was called The treasure ! 
of the remedies of the souL For the soul tlu^re cureth 
itself of ignorance, the most dangerous of its diseases, 
and the source of all others. 

One of the things most strongly impressed on the 
minds of the Egyptians, was a regard and love for their 
country. It was, said they, the residence of the gods 
who had reigned there a vast many thousand years ; 
T|a,^^ she was the mother of man and beaat, which the land 
Diod.r. of Egypt, watered by the Nile, bad brought forth, 
while the rest of nature was barren. The priests, who 
composed the history of Egypt of that immense aeries 
of agee, which they stuffed with nothing but fables and 
the genealogies of their gods, did so in order .to im- 
print on the minds of the people the antiquity and 
nobleness of their country. In fine, their real history 
was contained within moderate bounds ; but they 
thought it glorious to lose themselves in an infinite 
abyss of time, which seemed to bring them near to 
eternity. 
However the \o\e ot >\i€\t t^^asuSoi VAdiome more 
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solid foundations. Egypt was indeed the finest coun- 
try in the world, the most plentiful by nature, and best 
improved by art, the richest, most commodious, and 
most adorned by the care and magnificence of its 
kings. 

There was nothing but was great io their designs 
and in their works. What they made of the Nile, is 
incredible. It seldom rains in Egypt ; but that river, 
which waters the whole by its regular inundations, 
conveys to it the rains and snows of other countries.^p^'. 
In order to multiply so beneficial a river^ Egypt was^^^c^ 
crossed by an infinite number of canals of an incredi- 
ble length and breadth. The Nile casried fruitful- * 
ness every where along with its salutary waters, united 
cities to one another, and the main Ocean with the 
Red Sea, kept up commerce both within and without^ ^ 
the kingdom, and fortified it against the enemy : so * 
that it was at once the nourisber and defender of 
Egypt. The cbampaign country was abandoned toj^ 
it : but the cities raised with immense labour, ano^ 
lifting up their heads like so many islands in the midst 
of the waters, looked down with joy upon all the plain 
overflowed, and at the same time fertilized, by the 
Niie. When it swelled beyond measure, great lakes 
dug by the kings, offered their bosoms to the spread- 
ing waves. They had their outlets preg^red ; large 
sluices opened or shut them as occasion required ; and 
the waters having their retreat, remained upon the 
lands no longer than was necessary to fatten them. 

Such was the use of that vast lake which was called f'^\ 
the lake of Myris» or Moeris : this was the name of it>^ 
the king who bad made it. One is aniazed to read, 
what nevertheless is certain, that its compass round 
was about an hundred and fourscore of our leagues, 
or five hundred and forty miles. That too many good 
lands might not be lost by digging it, it was extended 
chiefly on the side of Lynia* The fishery of it yield- 
ed vast sums to the prince ; and so when the earth 
produced notbingi treasures wet^ Oli^h^xi Sx^^s^ >x V| 
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covering it with water. Two Pyramids, each of which 
bore upon a throne two colossial statues, one of Moe- 
ris, and the other of bis consort, rose three hundred 
feet above the middle of the lake, and occupied a like- 
space under the waters. Thus they showed that they 
had been erected before the pit was filied, and d^mon-^ 
strated that a lake of that extent had been made by 
men's hands under one single prince- 
iLw^. Those whq do not know to what degree the earth 
^2. may be imprpved, take for a fable what is related of 
the number pf the cities of Egypt. Their richness 
; ^. was no less incredible. There was not one of theoi 
v^t^ but was full of magnificent temples and stately palaces* 
The architecture every where exhibited that noble 
simplicity, and that greatness which fills the mind. 
^ Long galleries displayed sculptures that were after* 
iwdf w^rds models to Greece. Thebes could vie with the 
finest cities in the universe. Her hundred gates sung 
by Homer are known to all the world. She was no 
less populous than extensive, and it has been said, that 
mX^ she could send out at once ten thousand fighting men 
»'9- at every one of ber gates. Let there be, if you will, 
some. exaggeration in this number; 'tis however un- 
doubted that her people were innumerable. The 
tv^^' G**6^ks and Romans have celebrated her magnificence, 
Tac. and erandtur, even though they saw but her ruins : 

Ann. .1 • 

ji.60. so august were her very remams. 

Had oqr travellers penetrated as far as the place 

where the city was built, they would doubtless hav^ 

still found something incomparable in her ruins, for 

the works of the Egyptians were made to stand proof 

" Dhld.^gainst the power of time. Their statues were Co- 

loc cit. losses. Their pillars were immense. Egypt aimed 

at the grand, and was willing to strike at a distance, 

but always pleasing by the justness of the proportions. 

Voyag:- There have been discovered in the Sayd (you well 

Vheve- ^"0^ ^bat this is the name of the Thebaid) temples 

4 not.^ and palaces aknost still entire where those columns 

and statues are iium\)tTVR^*&, Qt:l^ \|i!AA.^ esQccialiy is 
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adnsired there, the remains whereof seem to have 
stood, only to eclipse the glory of the world's other 
grandest works. Four walks longer than sight, and 
bounded on each side by sphinxes of a substance as 
rare as their size is remarkable, serve as avenues (o 
four portico's, of a stupendous height. What magni-* 
ficence, and what extent ! yet those who have describ- 
ed to us that { rodigious edifice, have not had time to 
go round it, and are not even sure that they have 
seen one half of it ; but all they saw was surprising. 
A hall, which probably was the middle of that stalely 
palace, was supported by an hundred and twenty pil- 
lars^ 36 feet thick, proportionably tall, and intermixed 
with obelisks, which so many ages have not been able 
to demolish. The very colours, and ihey are what 
soonest feel the power of time, are still undcfaced 
amidst the ruins of that admirable structure, and still 
preserve their liveliness : so much had Egypt the art 
of imprinting the character of immortality upon all 
ber works. Now that the king's name penetrates to 
the most unknown parts of the world, and as that 
prince extends as far as the researches he causes to be 
made for the noblest works both of nature and . art, 
would it not be an object worthy that noble curiosity, 
to discover the beauties which the Tfaebaid contains 
in its deserts, and to enrich our architecture with the 
inventions of Egypt f What power and what art must 
there have been to make such a country the wonder 
of the world.' And what beauties should we not find, 
could we come at the royal city, since so far from it 
we discover such wonderful things f 

To Egypt alone it belonged to erect monuments for 

J»osterity. Her obelisks are even to this day, as much 
or their beauty as height, the principal ornament of 
Rome ; and the Roman power despairing of equal- 
ling the Egyptians, thought it sufficient for its grandeur 
to borrow the monuments of their kings. 

Egypt had yet seen no large structures but the tower 
of Babel, when she imagined ber Pyramids, wbicb^ bf 
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tbeir shape as well as size, stand triumphant over time 
and barbarians. The good tast« of the Egyptians 
made them ever after love solidity and regularity quite 
plain. Is it not that nature leads of itself to that sim- 
ple manner, to which it is so hard to return, when the 
taste has been vitiated by a ivbimsical novelty and 
boldness ? Be this as it will, the Egyptians loved only 
a regular boldness ; they sought the new and surpris- 
ing only in the infinite variety of nature, and boasted 
that they alone like the gods, had made immortal 
worlds. The inscriptions on the Pyramids were no 
Herod, jggg noble than the workmanship. They addressed 
^ themselves to the spectators. One of these Pyramids 
built of brick, warned them by its title not to compare 
it with other?, for that it was as far above all Pyramids^ 
as Jupiter was above all Gods, 
Hgod. By^ ]gt ujgjj Jq their utmost, their nothingness every 
^^z ^^^^® appears. Those Pyramids were tombs ; and 
the very kings who built them had not power to be 
interred in them, nor did they enjoy their own sepul' 
chres. 

I should not mention that fine palace, which was 
called tbe Labyrinth, did not Herodote, who saw it, 
J^jgJ^^assure us that it was more surprising than the Pyra- 
ibid. mids. It had been built on the side of the lake of 
Moeris, and a prospect given it suitable to its grand- 
eur. But indeed, it was not so much one single palace, 
as a magnificent pile of twelve palaces regularly dis- 
posed, which had a communication with each other. 
A range of fifteen hundred chambers, intermixed with 
terrasses, surrounded twelve halls, and left no egress 
to such as had the curiosity to visit them. There 
were as many apartments under ground. These sub- 
terraneous mansions were destined for the burial-pal- 
ace of tbe kings, and likewise (who could relate it 
without shame, and without deploring the blindness 
of the human mind f) to entertain the sacred croco-> 
diles, which that nation, in other respects so wise, 
made its gods. * 
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You are amazed to see so much magnificence in the 
sepulchres of Egjpt. The matter was, besides their 
being erected as sacred monuments to convey to future 
ages the memory of great princes ; they were also 
^ looked upon as eternal habitations* The houses were^^ 
called inns, where people were only passengers, and 
during a life too short to terminate all their designs : 
but the true homes were the tombs, in which they 
were to dwell through endless ages* 

Moreover, it was not on inanimate things that 
Egypt bestowed most pains. Her noblest works 
and most excellent art consisted in forming bfraen. Dj^d. 
Greece was so persuaded of this, that her greatest jJJJ 
men, such as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato, Lycurgusdeisi. 
himself, and Solon, those two great lawgivers, and 
others needless to name, went to learn wisdom in 
Egypt. God thought fit that Moses himself should 
be learned, in all the wisdom of the Egyptians : there- 
by it was tbat he begun to be mighty in words and in^%2.] 
deeds. True wisdom avails itself oi every thing, and 
God will not have those whom he inspires, to neglect 
the human means, which also proceed from him in 
their own way. 

Those sages of Egypt had studied the regimen, 
that makes solid minds, robust bodies, fruitful wives, 
and vigorous children. By this means the people in- 
creased in number, and in strength. The country 
was naturally healthful ; but philosophy bad taught 
them that nature requires to be assisted. There is an 
art in forming the body as well as the mind. This 
art, which we through our carelessness have lost, was 
well known to the ancients, and Egypt had first found ^-j* 
it* In this excellent design she chiefly made use of 
temperance and exercise. In a large neld of battle, „^^^ 
which was seen by Herodote, the skulls of the Per-ui, 
sians, easily to be pierced, and those of the Egyp- 
tians, harder than the stones they were mixed with, 
showed the efieminacy of the former, and the robust 
constitution which a frugal diet^ and vigorous exercise, 
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bestowed upon the latter. Races on foot, on horse- 
back, and in chariots, were practised in Egypt with a 
wonderful dexterity, nor were there in all the world 
Diod,i. better horsemen than the Egyptians. When Diodo- 
8«««-2. rug ^ejig yg^ ^{jj^j ^[jgy Tejccted wrestling, as an exer- 
cise %vhich conferred a dangerous and short-lived 
strength, he must needs have meant the immoderate 
wrestling of the Athlets, or prize- wrestlers, ivhlch 
Greece herself, who crowned it in her games, had 
blamed, as unsuitable to free persons : but with a cer- 
tain moderation, it was not unworthy of the most hon- 
2S?;?' ourable ; and Diodorus himself informs us, that the 
Mercury of the Egyptians had invented its rules, as well 
as the art of forming the body. Just so are we to under- 
stand what that author says also concerning music. 
That which he makes the Egyptians to despise, as lia- 
^'^.-ble to slacken their courage, was doubtless that soft and 
effeminate music which inspires nothing but pleasure, 
and a false tenderness. For as to that generous mu- 
sic, whose noble harmony elevates the mind and soul 
the Egyptians were very far from despising it ; seeing, 
id.i. according to Diodorus himself, their Mercury had in- 
*^^ ^' vented it, as also the gravest instrument of the music. 
Ate?* In the solemn procession of the Egyptians, wherein 
nSTwere carried, in solemn {)omp, the books of Trisme- 
gistus, we see the chief singer walk at the head, hold- 
ing in his hand " a symbol of music (what it was I 
know not) and the books of sacred hymns " In 
short, Egypt forgot nothing that could polish the mind, 
exalt the soul, and strengthen the body. Four hun- 
dred thousand soldiers, which she kept on foot, were 
those of her citizens, whom she trained with greatest 
care. The military laws were easily preserved, and, 
in a manner, preserved of themselves, because fathers 
taught them their children : for the profession of war 
went from father to son, like the rest ; and next to the 
priestly families, those esteemed most illustrious were, 
as among us, the families destined to arms. I will not 
say, however, that the Egyptians were a warlike peo- 
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pie. Let a nation keep up ever so many regular 
troops, let them be ever so much trained in a parade 
of martial toils, and amidst mock battles; nothing 
but war, and real fighting, will ever make warri- 
ors. Egypt loved peace because she loved justice, 
and had soldiers only Tor her defence. Content with 
her own country, where peace and plenty reigned, she 
never thought of conquest. She extended herself in 
another way, by sending her colonies all over the 
earth, and with them politeness and laws. The most 
renowned cities came to learn in Egypt their antiqui-^';^" 
ties, and the source of their finest institutions. She 
was consulted, from all quarters, upon the rules of wis- nerodj 
dons. When the men of Elis had instituted the Olym-' 
pic games, the most famous in Greece, they sent a 
solemn amhassy to crave the approbation of the Egyp- 
tians and learned of them new ways of animating the 
combatants. Egypt reigned by her counsels, and that 
empire of understanding appeared to her more noble 
and glorious than that which is established by arms. 
Although the kings of Thebes were, without compar- 
ison, the most powerful of all the kings of Egypt, 
never did they incroach on the neighbouring dynas- 
ties, which they seized upon only when these dynas- 
ties were invaded by the Arabians ; so that, to say the 
truth, they rather took them from strangers, than 
wanted to rule over the natives of the country. But 
when they took upon them to be conquerors, they sur« 
passed all others. I do not speak of Osiris the van-* 
quisher of the Indies, who was probably Bacchus, or 
some other hero as fabulous. Sesostris's father (whom ^^' ' 
the learned will have to be Amenophis, otherwise c^cti 
Memnon) either by instinct or humour, or as the 
Egyptians say, by the authority of an oracle, conceiv- 
ed the design of making bis son a conqueror. He set 
about It aftex the manner of the Egyptians, that is, 
with great thoughts. All the children who were born 
the same day with Sesostris, were brought to court by 
the king's order : he caused them to be educated as 

29 
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bis own children, and with the same care as Sesostris, 
about whom they were bred up. He could not pro- 
vide him more faithful ministers, nor more zealous 
companions of his battles. When he was come soroe 
length, he made him serve bis first campaign in a war 
agamst the Arabians. The joung prince there learn- 
ed to bear hunger and thirst, and subjected that till 
then, unconquerable nation. Inured to the toils of 
war by this conquest, his father made him turn bis 
arms towards the west of Egypt : he attacked Lyb- 
ia, and the greatest part ofihat vast country was subdu- 
ed. At this time his father died, and left bini in a 
condition for any enterprize. He conceived no less a 

ibilh' design than that of the conquest of the world : but 
before he marched out of his kingdom, he provided 
for his domestic security, by gaining the hearts, of all 
his people by liberality and justice, and moreover by 
regulating the government with the most consummate 
prudence. In the mean time he was making bispre- 

ibiu. parations : he levied troops, and appointed for their 
captains the youths whom his father had caused to be 
brought up with h'wi. Seventeen liundred were there 
of them, fit to diffuse through the whole army cour- 
age and discipline, and the love of their prince. This 
done, he entered Ethiopia, which he rendered tribu- 
tary. He carried on his victories into Asia, Jerusa- 
lem was the first there that felt the force of his arms. 
Hot-headfd Rehoboam could not withstand him, and 
Sesostris carried off the riches of Solomon. God, by 

'*'"*• a just judgment had delivered them into his hands. 
He penetrated into the Indies farther than either Her- 
cules or Bacchus, and farther than did afterwards Al- 
exander, seeing he subdued the country beyond the 
Ganges. By this you may judge whether the more 
neighbouring countries withstood him. The Scythi- 
ans submitted as far as the Tanais : Armenia and Cap- 
padocia became subject unto him. He left a colony 
in the ancient kingdom of Colchos, where the manners 
of Egypt have ever since remained. Herodote found 
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in the Lesser Asia, from one sea to the other, monu- 
ments of his victories, with the proud inscriptions of 
Sesostris king of kings, and lord of lords. Some there 
were even in Thrace, and he extended his empire 
from the Ganges to the Danube. The difiSrulty of 
provisions prevented his entering farther into Europe* 
He returned after nine years, loaded with the spoils of 
the vanquished nations. Some of them had bravely 
defended their liberty, others had yielded without re* 
sistance : Sesostris took care to mark on his monu- 
ments, the difference of those nations, in hieroglyph- 
ical figures after the manner of the Egyptians. In or- 
der to describe his empire, he invented geographiral 
maps. An hundred famous temples, erected by way 
of thanksgiving to the tutelar gods of all th«> rities, 
were the first, as well as noblest marks of his victories; 
and he look care to make known by the inscripiionp, 
that those great works had been finished without any^'^^Jj;* 
trouble to his subjects. He placed his glory in ^p**-?^.. 
ring them, and in making none but captives work at 
the monuments of his victories. For this he had Sol- 
omon's example. That wise prince had eii)pioy«'d^u5*a' 
only the tributary nations in the great works wbif h r^n 
dered his reign immortal. His native subjects were 
engaged in nobler exercises ; they learned to make 
war, and to command. Sesostris could not copy af'ier^^^j 
a more perfect model. He reigned thirty-three years, 
and long enjoyed his triumphs ; but had been much 
more worthy of glory, had not vanity prompted him 
to have his chariot drawn by conquered kings. He 
seems to have scorned to die like other men. Having 
lost his sight in bis old age, he put himself to death, 
and left Egypt rich forever. ITet his empire did not 
last beyond the fourth generation : but ^here remain- 
ed, even in Tiberius's time, magnificent monuments, J^j. 
which showed the extent of it, and the quantity of 
the tributes paid him. Egypt soon returned to her^- 
pacific disposition : it has even been said, that Sesostib.xu. 
tris^ after bis conquests, was the first to soften the man- bub. 
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^Sid, ^^^ of the Egyptians, for fear of revolts. If there 
be any truth in this, the precaution could only be for 
bis succcessors. As for himself, wise and absolute as 
he was, one does not see what be could fear from his 
people, who adored him. But besides, the thought 
was unworthy so great a prince ; and it was badly to 
provide for the security of his conquests, to suffer the 
courage of his subjects to be weakened. It is true, in- 
deed, that that great empire stood not long: some 
Sm^ way or other it must have fallen. Division took place 
Ibid, in Egypt. In the lime of Anysias the blind, Sabacon 
the Ethiopian invaded the kingdom : be used the 
people as well, and did as great things there, as any 
one of the natural kings. Never was there seen a 
moderation like his ; for after a fifty years happy 
reign, he returned into Ethiopia, in obedience to some 
warnings be believed divine. The kingdom abandon- 
ed fell mto the hands of Setbo, priest of Vulcan, a 
religious prince in his way, but no warrior, and who 
completely enervated the soldiers, by mal- treating 
the martial men. From that time Egypt supported 
herself only by foreign force. A son of anarchy pre- 
vails. We find twelve kings chosen by tbe people, 
who shared among them tbe government of tbe king- 
dom. It was them who built those twelve palaces 
which composed the Labyrinth. Though Egypt could 
not forget her magnificence, she was weak and divi- 
ded under these twelve princes. One of them, name- 
ly Psammeticus, made himself sole master by the 
help of foreigners. Egypt revived, and continued 
pretty powerful for five or six reigns. At last that 
ancient kingdom, after having stood about sixteen hun- 
dred years> weakened by the kings of Babylon, and 
by Cyrus, fell a prey to Cambyses, the maddest of all 
princes. 
sgrab. Such as have well understood tbe humour of Egypt, 
<^ have acknowledged that she was not warlike : you 
have seen the reasons. She had Ifved in peace about 
fbirteea bundled ^e^t^^ vvhen she produced her first 
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warrioi*, who was Sesostris : so likewise, notwithstand- 
ing her militia, so carefully kept up, we see, towards 
the end, her whole strength lying in foreign troops, 
which is one of the greatest defects a state can have. 
But human things are never perfect, and it is no easy 
matter to enjoy at once, in perfection, the arts of 
peace with the advantage of war. 'Tis pretty fair to 
have subsisted sixteen centuries. Some Ethiopians 
reigned at Thebes in that interval ; among others Sa- 
bacon, and, as is thought, Tirhakuh. But Egypt 
reaped this benefit from the excellent constitution of 
her stat«, that the foreigners, who conquered her, era- 
braced her manners rather than introduce their own : 
thus changing masters, she changed not her govern- 
ment. She could not easily bear the Persians, whose 
yoke she often attempted to shake off. But she was 
not warrior enough to support herself, by her own 
force, against so great a power ; and the Grecians, 
who defended her, being taken up elsewhere, were 
forced to abandon her, so that she always fell back 
into the subjection of her first masters, but ever obsti- 
nately wedded to her ancient customs, and incapable 
of denying the maxims of her first kings. Although * 
she retained a great many of them under the Ptole- 
mies, the mixture of the Grecian and Asiatic manners 
was become ao great, ths^ ancient Egypt could scarce 
any more be known 

We must not forget, that the times of the ancient 
kincs of Egypt are very uncertain, even in the history 
of tne Egyptians. We find it hard to place Osiman- 
dyas, of whom we see such magnificent monuments 
in Diodorus, and so glorious marks of his battles. The f^-^ 
Egyptians seem not to have known Sesostris's father, 
whom Herodote and Diodorus have not named. His 
power is also more declared by the monuments he 
left in all the earth, than by the memoirs of his coun- 
try ; and these reasons let us see that we are not to 
believe, as some do, that what Egypt published of her 
antiquities, was always as^ exact as she boasted, since 

29* 
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herself is so uncertain about the most eminent times 
of her monarchy. 
^' The great empire of the Egyptians b, in a manner, 
jwwj^dislinct from all others, and has, as you see, no long 
sTrftiu, series. What remains for us to say is better support- 
aiedes, cd, and has more precise dates. 

^^ We nevertheless have stiii very few things certaiu 
concerning the first empire of the Assyrians; but^ in 
short, place we its beginnings in whatever time we 
iLj^^^"* according to the diffSerent opinions of historians, 
*■*- you will see, that, when the world was divided into 
several petty states, whose princes thought rather of 
preserving than augmenting their dominions, Ninus, 
more enterprising and powerful than his neighbouis, 
overthrew tbero one after another, and pushed bis con- 
quests very far in the east. His wife Semiramis, who 
joined to ambition, which is common enough to her 
sex, a courage and conduct not usually found in it, 
supported the vast designs of her husband, and com- 
pleted the forming of that monarcbpr. 
f^' It was doubtless ^reat, as is plain from the great- 
p^[^ness of Nineveh, which is counted above that of Baby- 
Hai. i. Ion. But as the most judicious historians do not make 
ia?u>ii.that monarchy so ancient as others represent it to us, 
^^f*!^ neither do they make it so great. The petty king- 
^^^^^doms, whereof it must have been composed, stood 
piatdetoo long (qt its being as ancient and extensive as the 
^^^ fabling Ciesias, and those, who took it upon bis word, 
describe it to us. 'Tis true that Plato, who was a cu- 
rious observer of antiquity, makes the kingdom of 
Troy, in Priani's time, a dependency of the Assyrian 
empire. But we see nothing of this io Homer, whO) 
in the design he bad to set iorth the glory of Greece, 
ivould not have forgot that circumstance ; and we may 
believe, that the Assyrians were little known westward, 
since a poet so intelligent, and so curious to adorn his 
.poem with whatever belonged to bis subject> bath 
never once made them appear there. 
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Howev^ri according to tbe compuiation which we 
have judged the most reasonable, the time of tbe siege ^1^* /* 
of Troy was tbe most glorious time of tbe Assyrians, ^ 
seeing it was that of tbe conquests of Semtramis : 
but tbe matter is, they extended only towards tbe 
east. Those who flatter her tbe roost, make her 
turn her arms that way. She had bad too great a 
share in tbe coonseb. and victories of Ninus, not to 
follow out bis desigoSy otherwise so agreeable to the 
situation of her empire ; and I believe it cannot be 
doubted but Ninus confined himself to the east, since 
Justin himself, who favours him as much as be can, 
makes him terminate, at the borders of Libya, his en-^ 
terprises westnrard. 

1 do not know therefore at what time Nineveh 
should have pushed its conquests as far as Troy, 
since we see so little probability that Ninus or Semi- 
ramis attempted any such thing ; and that all their 
successors, to beffiii from their son Ninyas, lived in 
such a state of softness and inaction, that scarce are 
their very names come down to us, and we should 
rather wonder that their empire could have subsisted 
at all, than imagine it could have extended its 
compass* 

It was doubtless greatly diminished by tbe conquests 
of Sesostris : but as they were of short continuance, 
and weakly supported by bis successors, it is to be 
thought, that the countries which that victorious king 
took from tbe Assyrians, having long been accustom- 
ed to their dominion, returned naturally to it : so thai 
that empire fiaaintained itself in great power ana 
peace, until Arbaees having discovered the effeminacy 
of its kings, so long bid in tbe secret recesses of the 
pidace, Sardans^ialus, noted for his infampus beha- 
viour, became not only contemptible, but insupporta- 
ble to bis subjects. 

You have seen thwe kingdoms which sprung from 
the wreck of that first empire of tbe Assyrians: 
among others, that of Nineveh, and that of Bf«Jtv^V»i^. 
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The kings of Nineveh retained the name of kings of 
Assyria, and were the most powerful. Their pride 
soon swelled beyond all bounds upon the conquests 
they made, amongst which is reckoned that of 
the kingdom of the Israelites, or of Samaria. 
Nothing less than the hand of God, and a visi- 
ble miracle, could have hindered their overwheiming 
Judea under flezekiah, nor was it known what bouDds 
might be set to their power, when they were seen to 
usurp a little after in their neighbourhood the king- 
dom of Babylon, where the royal family was extinct. 
Babylon seemed born to command the whole 
earth. Her people were full of wit and courage. 
^^ Philosophy had ever reigned among them, together 
iu. i'r. ivith the liberal arts, and the east had few better sol- 
nerod-jiers than the Chaldeans. Antiquity admires the 
rich crops of a country, which the negligence of its 
inhabitants leaves now uncultivated; and its plenty 
made it looked upon, under the ancient kings of Per- 
sia, as the third part of so great an empire. Thus 
the kings of Assyria, flushed with the accession which 
so opulent a city made to their monarchy, conceived 
new designs. Nebuchadnezzar I. thought bis empire 
unworthy of him, if he added not the whole world to 
it. Nebuchadnezzar II. prouder than all the kings 
his predecessors, after unheard of successesi and sur- 
prizing conquests, would rather be worshipped as a 
god, than command as a king. What works did he 
undertake in Babylon ! What walls, what towers, wbat 
gated, what a compass did there appear! It seemed 
as if the old tower of Babel was about to rise agaiii 
in the prodigious height of the temple of Bel, and 
that Nebuchadnezzar had a mind once more to threat- 
en heaven. His pride, though humbled by the band 
of God, did nevertheless revive in his successors. 
They could suffer no dominion about them; and 
wanting to bring every thing under the yoke, became 
insupportable to the neighbouring nations. Thus 
jealousy united against them, together with the kings 
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of Media and Persia, great part of the people of the 
east. Pride turns easily into cruelty. As the kings ^^^ 
of Babylon treated their subjects barbarously, whole >i^>^- 
nations^ as well as chief lords of their empire, joined 
Cyrus and the Medes. Babylon too much used to 
command and to conquer, to fear so many enemies 
confederate against her^ while she thinks herself invin- 
cible, becomes captive to the Medes, whom she meant 
to subdue, and falls at last by her pride* 

The fate of that city was strange, for she fell by 
her own inventions. The Euphrates produced pretty 
near the same effect in its spacious plains, as the Nile 
in those of Egypt : but to render it convenient, there 
required yet more art and labour than Egypt bestowed 
on the Nile. The Euphrates was straight in it8|^"^ 
course, and never overflowed. The people were 
therefore obliged to make through the whole country 
an infinite number of canals for it, that so it might 
water the lands, which became incomparably fertile 
by this means. To break the violence of its too im- 
petuous waters, it was necessary to make it run 
through a thousand windings, and to dig for it great 
lakes, which a wise queen faced with incredible mag* 
nificence. Nitocris, mother of Labynithes, otherwise 
named Nabonides or Belshazzar, the last king of Ba- 
bylon, executed these great works. But that queen 
undertook one far more wonderful ; which was, to 
build a stone bridge over the Euphrates, that the two 
sides of the city, which the vast breadth of the river 
did too much separate, might have a communication 
with each other. It was necessary therefore to dry 
up so rapid and deep a river, by turning aside its wa- 
ters into an immense lake which th€ queen had caus- 
ed to be dug. At the same time the bridge was built, 
the solid materials whereof were prepared, and the 
two banks of the river were faced with brick to a stu* 
pendous height, leaving descents faced with the same, 
and of as fine workmanship as the walls of the city. 
The diligence with which the work was carried on 
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^^J^' equalled the greatness of it. But so foreseeing a 
queen little thought she was teaching her enemies to 
take the city. It was into that very lake which she 
had dug, that Cyrus turned the Euphrates, when, de- 
spairing of reducing Babylon, either by force or fa- 
mine, he opened to himself on both sides of the city, 
the passages which we hare seen so much taken no- 
tice of by the prophets. 

^^^^- Could Babylon have believed herself perishable, 
like all other human things, and had not an^ infatuated 
conQdence blinded her, not only might she have fore- 
• seen what Cyrus did, seeing the memory of just such 
another work was recent; but also by guarding all 
the descents, she might have overwhelmed the i^er- 
sians in the river's channel through wiiich they pass- 
ed. Bur nothing was minded save pleasures and 
feasting ; there was no order, no regular command. 
Thus fall not only the strongest places, but also the 
ereatest empires. A panic seized the whole ; the 

xenop.,jjjpj(jyg ijjpg ^^g glaiu; and Xenophon, who gives 

this title to the last king of Babylon, seems by that 
epithet to allude to Belshazzar's sacrilege, which Da- 
niel shows us punished by so surprizing a fall. 

The Medej?, who had destroyed the first empire of 
the Assyrians, were also the destroyers of the second ; 
as if that nation had been always to prove fatal to the 
Assyrian power. But this last time the valour and 
«^y?.T S*"**^^ name of Cyrus made the Persians his subjects 
to get the glory of the conquest. 

Indeed, it was entirely owing to that hero, who hav- 
ing been bred up under a severe and regular discipline, 
according to the custom of the Persians, a people 
then as nioderate, as since they have been voluptuous, 
was inured from his infancy to a sober and military 
life. The Medes, formerly so laborious and martial, 
but at length softened by their plenty, as is always the 
J*45!^* case, stood much in need of such a general. Cyrus 
xU!* a'^ailed himself of their riches, and of their name ever 
^c>r.ir. respected in the east ; but placed his hopes of success 
in the troops he b^A brow^X^iQV£k'!?^t^v^, ta the first 
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battle the king of Babylon was slain, and tbe Assyri- 
ans routed. The victor offered the new king single 
conobat, and while he showed his courage, he gained 
the reputation of a merciful prince, who desires to 
spare the blood of bis subjects. To valour be joined 
policy. For fear of ruining so fine a country, which 
he already looked upon as bis conquest, he caused it 
to be agreed, that the husbandmen should be spared 
on both sides. He found means to awaken the jea- 
lousy of tbe neighbouring nations against the haughty 
power of Babylon, who was aiming at universal sway ; 
and at length tbe glory which he had acquired as 
much by his generosity and justice, as by the success 
of his arras, having united them ail under bis stand- 
ards, with so great assistance he subjected that vast 
tract of land whereof he composed bis empire. 

And thus arose that monarchy. Cyrus rendered it 
so powerful, that it could not well fail of growing under 
bis successors. But in order to understand what ruin- 
ed it, we need but to compare tbe Persians and tbe 
successors of Cyrus, with the Grecians and their gen* 
erals, especially with Alexander. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, was the corrupter of tbe v. 
Persian manners. His father, so well trained up in tbe per- 
toils of war, took not sufficient care to give tbe sue- Sre-*^ 
cessor to so great an empire an education like to bis ^J*' 
own ; and by tbe usual fate of human things, too mucb aicx- 
greatness proved a foe to virtue. Darius son of Hys- pia" 
taspes, who from a private life was raised to the throne, fn/*^' 
brought better dispositions to tbe sovereign power, 
and made some efforts to rectify disorders : but cor- 
ruption was, by that time, too universal ; plenty had 
introduced too great irregularities into manners, and 
Darius had not himself preserved fortitude enough to 
be capable entirely to reform others. Every thing 
degenerated under his successors, and the luxury of 
the Persians went beyond all measure. 

But although that people, become powerful, had 
lost much of their former virtue by giving themselves 
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up to pleasure, they bad still preserved something 
that was great and noble. What can we find more 
Aidk noble than the abhorrence tbey had to a lie, which 
iierod. ^^^^ ®^^^ accounted, among them, a shameful and sor- 
Ub. L did vice ? What they held most infamous next to a 
lie, was to live by borrowing. Such a life appeared to 
them idle, shameful, servile, and so much the more 
contemptible, that it led to lying. Through a ^^ne- 
Herod ^^^^^y ^^^^^^ to their nation, they treated vanquished 
iiL ' kings honourably. If the children of those princes 
could any wise agree with the victors, they allowed 
them to rule in their own countries with almost all the 
marks of their former dignity. The Persians were 
honest, courteous, liberal to strangers, and knew bow 
to make use of them. Persons of merit were taken 
notice of among them. 'Tis true they did not arrive 
at a perfect knowledge of that wisdom which teacbetb 
to govern well. Their great empire was always ruled 
with some confusion. They could never find out that 
excellent art, so well practised afterwards by the Ro- 
mans, of uniting all the parts of a great state, and of 
making of them one perfect whole : and so were they 
almost never without considerable revolts. They were 
not however without policy. The rules of justice, 
were known among them, and they had some great 

Herod. ^''^S^' ^^^^ caused them to be observed with an admi- 

i- rable exactness. Crimes were severely punished, 

but with this moderation, that as first faults were free* 

ly pardoned, relapses were corrected by rigorous cfaas- 

iie\eg. tisements. They had many good laws, most of which 

St i. they owed to Cyrus and Darius son of Hystaspes. 

^3- They had maxims of government, regular councils to 

maintain them, and a great subordination in all em- 

oJrop. ployments. When they said that the grandees who 

*"*• composed the council were the eyes and ears of the 

Srince, they admonished at once the prince, that be 
ad his ministers, as we have the organs of our senses 
13.^' ' not to lie supinely idle, but in order to act by their 
means ^ and lUe m\ii\s\.^\^)\.Vi%l they were not to &ct 
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for themselves, but fur the prince, who was their bead 
and for the body of the state. The ministers were 
to be learned in the ancient maxims of the monarchy. 
The register, where past transactions were kept, served J^*^; ' 
for a rule to posterity. There were recorded the ser- 
vices that every one had performed, lest, to the shame 
of the prince, and the great misfortune of the state». 
they should have remained unrewarded. It was an ^*"*' 
excellent way of attaching individuals to the public 
weal, to teach them, tliat they were never to sacrifice 
for themselves only, but for the king, and the whole 
state, whereof each was a member with the rest. 
One of the prince's fii^t cares was to make agriculture ^j^^ 
flourish ; and the Satraps^ whose province was best 
improved, bad the greatest share in his favour. As 
there were officers appointed for the direction of arms, 
so were there also for inspecting into rural labours : 
these were two offices of a similar nature, one where- 
of had the care of guarding the country, and the oth« 
er that of improving k. 1 he prince protected them 
with an almost equal affection, and o^ade them jointly 
concur to the public good. Next to those who had i^^' 
gained some advantage in war, the most honoured 
were they who bad brought up many children. The 
respect instilled into the Persians from their childhood^ 
for the royal authority, went even to excess ; for they 
mixed adoration with it, and seemed rather slaves than 
subjects submitted by reason to a lawful power : J)ut 
such was the turn of the Easterns, and perhaps the 
lively and violent disposition of those people required 
a more steady and absolute government. 

The manner in which the king's children were bred IStt. 
up is admired by Plato, and proposed to the Grecians 
as the model of a perfect education. At seven years of 
age they were taken out of the hands of the eunuchs, 
in order to be taught riding, and trained to the chace. 
At the age of fourteen, when the mind begins to form, 
there arepven them, for their instructers, four of the 
most virtuous and wisest men in the kifjgdom. The 

30 
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first, says Plato, instructed in tbem in magic, tb&t is, 
in their language, the worship of the Gods, according 
to the ancient maxims, and according to the laws of 
Zoroastres son of Oromases. The second accustom- 
ed them to speak the truth and to do justice. The 
third taught them not to suffer tbemseires to be over* I 
come hy sensual pleasures, (bat so they might always 
be free, and truly kings, masters of themselves, and 
of their desires. The fourth fortified their courage 
against fear, which would have enslaved tbem, and 
deprived them of that confidence so necessary for 
command. The young lords were brought up at the 
king's gate along with bis children, i articular care 
was taken, that tbey should neither see nor bear any 
de*«. ^'^'"S unhandsome. The king took an account of 
pcd. their conduct, which was followed by bis order for re- 
jtin.' wards and punishments. The youth, beholding them, 
*'^'^ learned betimes, the science of obedience and com* 
mand. With so fine an institution, what was nottp 
be expected from the kings of Persia, and their nobleSi 
had as great care beect t&en to conduct them in diidr 
riper years, as Md been to instruct them in their 
infancy f But the corrupt^ manners of the nation soon 
drew them into pleasures, which no education is proof 
against. It must however be confessed, that, notwith- 
standing that effeminacy of the Persians, notwithstand- 
ing the care they took of their beauty and dress, they 
did, not want bravery. They always valued tbem- 
sel^s upon it, and have given signal proofs of it 
. The military art had among them Ibe preference it 
deserved, as being that under the shelter of which all 
others may be quietly exercised. But never did they 
understand the main part, nor know what may be doQe 
in an army, by strictness of discipline, a proper dispo- 
sition of the troops, regular marches and encamp- 
ments, and in short, a certain conduct which makes 
those great bodies move readily, and without conftt- 
sion. They thought they had done every thing, wbea 
tbey had gathered together, without any manner of 
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cboice, an immense people, who marched to battle 
resolutely enoueb, but witbout order ; and wbo were 
incumbered vritn an infinite multitude of useless per- 
sons, whom the ling and grandees trailed after them, 
only for the sake of pleasure : for so great was their 
effeminacy, that they must find in the army the same 
magnificence, and the same delights as in the places 
where the court made its usual residence ; so that the 
kings marched attended by their wives, their concu- 
bines, their eunuchs, and every thing that ministered to 
their pleasures. The gold and silver plate, and valua- 
ble furniture followed in prodigious abundance, and in 
short, the whole train that such a life requires. The 
army composed in this manner, and already embar* 
rassed by the (excessive multitude of its soldiers, was 
overburdened with the immoderate number of those 
who did not fight at all. In this confusion, it was im- 
possible to move in concert : orders never came in 
time ; and in an action every thing went as it might, 
nor was any body able to help j^L Add to this also,. 
that they were obliged to„.finish ijpLckly their cam- 
paigns, and to pass rapidly through a country : for 
such an immense body, crtffing not only what was ne- 
cessary for life, but also wbatoponduced to pleasure, 
consumed every thing in a very little time, and it is 
bard to conceive whence it could find subsistence. 

Tet with this great apparatus did the Persians asto- 
nish the nations who knew war no better than them* 
selves. Even those who understood it, were either 
weakened by their own divisions, or overpowered by 
the multitude of their enemies; and thus it was that 
Egypt, proud as she was of her antiquity, of her wise 
institutions, and of the conquests of her Sesostris, be- 
came subject to the Persians. It was no hard matter 
for them to subdue the Lesser Asia, and even the 
Grecian colonies which the softness of Asia had cor- 
rupted. But when ther came to Greece herself, they 
found wl)at they neret before bad seen, a regular mi- 
litiai understanding cbiefsi soldiers accustomed <o 
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live on little, bodies inured to hardship, which 
wrestling, and the other exercises usual in that coun« 
iry^ rendered alert; and armies moderate indeed, 
but like to those vigorous bodies that seem ail nerves, 
and are full of spirits ; moreover, so well commanded, 
and so comph'ant to the orders of their generals, that 
one would have though f the soldiers had all but one 
and the same soul^ so great concert did there appeal 
in their motions. 

But what was greatest of all in Greece, vias a 
steady and provident policy, which knew where to 
abandon, where to hazard, and where to defend ; and 
more than that, a courage, which the love of liberty, 
and of their country, rendered invincible. 

The Grecians, naturally full of spirit and courage, 
had been early cultivated by kings and colonies from 
Egypt, who having settled in the first times in differ- 
ent parts of the country, had every where diffused 
that excellent polity of the Egyptians. Thence it 
.."Was they had learned bodily exercises, such as 
wrestling, running horse-courses, chariot races, and 
the other exercises, which they brought to perfection 
by the glorious crowns of the Olympic games. But 
the best thing the Egyptians had taught them, was to 
be docile, and submit themselves to be formed by the 
laws for the public good. It was not private persons, 
who mind only their own affairs, and feel the cala- 
mities of the state only so far as they share in them 
themselves, or as the peace of their family is disturbed 
by them. The Greeks were taught to consider tbem* 
selves and families te a part of a gt*eater body, which 
was the body of the state. Fathers brought up their 
children in this principle, and children learned from 
their cradle, to look upon their country as a common 
mother, to whom they belonged, even more than to 
Iheir parents. The word civility signified, among the 
Grecians, not only the mutual kindness and difference 
which vender men sociable : the civil man was no 
other than U:..|[^od cUlzien) who considers biaiself 
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always as a member of the state, who submits himself 
to the guidance 6f the lavrs, and conspires with them 
towards the public good, without making the least in- 
jurious attempt upon any body. The ancient kings 
which Greece had had in different countries, as Minos, 
Cecrops, Theseu?, Codrus, Temenes, Ctesiphon, Eu- 
rysthenes, Patroclus, and such like, bad dinused this 
spirit through the whole nation. They were all popu- 
lar^ not by Q^ttering the people^ but by prompting* 
their welfare, and causing law to reign amongst 
them. 

What shall I say of the severity of the judicatoi^t 
Was there ever a more venerable tribunal than that, 
of the Areopagus, so revered in all Greece, that the' 
gods themselves were said to have appeared before 
it ? It has been famous from the earliest ages ; and 
Cecrops bad probably founded it upon the model of 
the tribunals of Egypt. No court hath preserved so 
long the reputation oi its ancient severity, and deceit- 
ful eloquence was ever banished from it. \ 

The Grecians, thus polished hf degrees, thought 
they were capable of governing themselves, and most 
of the cities formed themselves infb republics. But 
wise lawgivers, who arose in every country, a Thales, 
a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a Solon, a Phi- 
lolaus, and so many others noted in history, hindered 
liberty from degenerating into licentiousness. Laws 
simply wrote, and small in number, kept the people in 
their duty, and made them concur to the common 
good of the country. 

The notion of liberty, that such a conduct inspired, 
was admirable. For the liberty, which the Greeks 
figured to themselves, was a liberty subject .to law, 
that is, to reason itself acknowledged by all the peo- 
pic. They would not allow men to have power 
among them. The magistrates, feared during the 
time of their office, returned to the condition of pii- 
vate persons, retaining no authority but what their ex- 
perience gave them. The law w^p K^axded «a tK^V.^ 
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xnifti^ss ; she it was that appointed t|)e magistrates, 
regulated their power, and, in fine, punished their 
mal^administration. 

It is not here the business to inquire whether these 
notions be as solid, as they are specious: however, 
Greece was charmed with them, sind preferred the 
inconveniences of liberty to those of a laivfuJ suhjec* 
tion, though in reality much smaller. But as every 
^ form of government hath its advantages, that which 
Greece reaped from hers, was, that her citizens were 
the more attached to their country, that they managed 
it in common, and that every private person could at- 
tain to the highest honours. 

What philosophy did to preserve the state of 
Greece, is incredible .: the more free those people 
were, the more was it necessary to establish, upon 

food principles, the rules of manners, and of society, 
Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Arcbytas, 
Plato, XenophoU) Aristotle, and a vast many others, 
Stored Greece with those excellent precepts. There 
were some extravagants who assumed the name of 
philosophers; but those who were followed, were 
they who taught to sacrifice private interest, and life 
itself, to the general interest and safety of the state ; 
and it was the most common maxim of the philoso- 
phers, that men ought either to retire from puVilic 
affairs, or have regard only to the public good. 

But why should I talk of philosophers ? The 
poets themselves, who were in the hands of a/i the 
people, instructed them still more than they enter- 
tained them. The most renowned of conquerors re- 
garded Homer as a master who taught him the art of 
retgoiDg. That great poet taught no less to obey 
than to be a good citizen. He, and so many other 
poets, whose works are no less solid than entertaining, 
celebrated none but such arts as are useful to human 
life, breathe nothing but the public weal, the native 
coiWtry, society^ and that admirable civility whicb we 
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When Greece thus educated beheld the Asioties 
with their delKsicy, dress, and beauty, like that of 
women, sbe had them in the highest contempt. But 
their form of government having no other rule than 
the will of the prince, which was above all laws, and 
those even the most sacred^ inspired her with horror ; 
and nothing was more odious to all Greece, than the 
barbarians. 

This hatred was hereditary to the Greeks from the 
earliest times, and become in a manner natural to 
them. One of the things that made Homer's poetry 
liked, was, that be sung the victories and advantages 
of Greece over Asia. On the side of Asia was Venup, 
that is, pleasure, wanton love, and effeminacy. On 
the side of Greece were, Juno, that is, gravity with 
conjugal aOection ; Mercury with eloquence ; tlupiter 
and wise policy. On Asia's side was Mars impetuous 
and brutal, or war carried on with fury : on the Gre- 
cian side was Pallas, or the art military, and bravery 
conducted by judgment. Greece from tbat time bad 
always tbougbt understanding and true courage her 
native portion. Sbe could jiot bear that Asia should 
pretend to subdue her ; for by submitting to such a 
yoke, she would have thought she subjected virtue to 
voluptuousness, the mind to the body, and true cou- 
rage to a mad force, which consisted only in multi- 
tude. 

Greece was full of these sentiments, when she was 
attacked by Darius, son of Uystaspes, and by Xerxes, 
with armies whose numbers seeih fabulous, they were 
so enormously great : straigb^tway every one prepares 
to defend his liberty. Though all the cities oi Greece 
were so many republics, the common interest united 
them, and the only dispute among them was, who 
should do most for the public. The Athenians made 
no scruple to abandon their city to pillage and the 
flames ; and after saving iheir old men, their wives, 
and their children, they clapped on shipboard etrery 
soul that was capable of beanug ^tiu^« Tv^ ^idA^'^^ 
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Perrian army for some days at a difficult pass, and 
to make it feel what Greece was, an handful of Lace^ 
demonians flew with their king to meet certain death ; 
and died contented, after sacrificing to their country 
an infinite number of those barbarians, and setting 
their countrymen an example of unparalleled resolu- 
tion. Against such armies and such a conduct, Per- 
sia found herself weak, and experienced several tiuaes 
to her cost, what discipline can do against confused 
munbers, and bravery guided by skill, against a blind 
impetuosity. 

Persia, so often conquered, had nothing left for it, 
but to sow division among the Grecians ; and the very 
condition they were in through their victories, ren- 
dtiit' ^^^^^ ^^^ attempt easy. As fear had kept them uni- 
Ht ted, victory and confidence broke the union. Accus- 
tomed as they were, to fight and to conquer, when 
they had no more to fear from the power of the 
Persians, they turned their arms against one another* 
But we must explain a little further the state of the 
Greeks, and this secret of the Persian policy. 

Among all the republi^svvhereof Greece was com- 
posed, Athens and Lacedemon were incomparably 
the chief. There could not be more wit than shone 
at Alhens, nor strength than reigned at Lacedemon. 
Athens was set upon pleasure, the life of Lacedemon 
was hard and laborious. Both loved glory and liberty : 
but at Athens liberty run naturally into licentiousness ; 
and being confined by strict laws at Lacedemon, the 
more it was strained at home, the more did it seek to 
extend its sway abroad. Athens wanted also to rule, 
but from another principle ; a mixture of interest with 
glory. Her citizens excelled in the art of navigation, 
and the sea whereon she reigned, had enriched her. 
In order to keep sole mistress of commerce, there 
was nothing that she would not bear down ; and her 
riches, which inspired her with this desire, furnished 
her with the means of gratifying it. On the contrary, 
at JL^cedemon, mone^ vv^a ^i^^'gY^^d.* As all her laws 
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tended to make her a martial state, the glory of arras 
was the only charm, that captivated the minds of her 
citizens. Hence she naturally desired to command ; 
and the more she was above interest the more she gave 
way to ambition. ^ 

Lacedemon, by her regular life, was steady in her 
maxims and designs. Athens was more sprightly, 
and the people there were too much masters. Philos* 
ophy and the laws wrought intleed fine effects upon so 
excellent dispositions, out reason alone was not suffi-^p^i^ 
cient to restrain them. A wise Athenian, who adooi-^*^ 
rably well understood the nature of bis countrymen, 
informs us that fear was necessary for those too lively 
and free spirits ; and that there was no such thing as 
governing tbem, when the victory at iSalamis had se« 
cured them against the Persians. 

Then two things were their undoing : the glory of 
their great actions, and the security in which they 
thought themselves. The magistrates were no longer 
regarded ; and as Persia was distressed by an exces* 
sive subjection, Athens, says Plato, felt the evils of an 
excessive liberty. 

These two great republics, so ot>posite in manners 
ami conduct, embarrassed each other in the design 
they both had of subjecting all Greece ; so thftt.they 
were always enemies, still more by the contratiftjr of 
their interests, than by the incompatibility of their 
humours. 

The Grecian cities chose the dominion of neither : 
for besides that, every one wished to preserve its lib- 
erty, they found the empire of both commoiiwealths^j*:j 
very uneasy. That of Lacedemon was harsh : there ^ ' ' 
was somewhat savage observable in her people. lOO ' 
rigid a government, and a life too laborious, rendered ' 
the spirits too proud, austere, and imperious: add to .. 
this, that they must resolve never to be at peace under u.'^" 
the dominion of a city, which being formed for war, 
could no way preserve itself but by continuing it with* 
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^^Ig^out intermission. Thus the Lacedemonians would by 
^^ all means command, and every body dreaded lesVthey 
de Rep. should. The Athenians were naturally more mild 
^^ and agreeable. There was no scene more delightful 
than their city, where feasts and games were perpetu- 
al, where wit, liberty, and the passions, daily aSbrded 
new spectacles. But their uneqfjal conduct displeas- 
ed their allies, and was still more insupportable to their 
subjects. These had to bear with the humours of a 
flattered people, which are, according to Plato, more 
dangerous than those of a prince corrupted by flat- 
tery. 

These two cities nerer suffered Greece to be at 
rest. Ton have seen the Peloponnesian war, and the 
others, always caused or kept up by the jealousies of 
Lacedemon and Athens. But those same jealousies 
which disturbed Greece, proved in some respect her 
suppopt, and prevented her falling into the dependence 
of either of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this state of Greece. 
So the whole mystery of their policy was to keep up 
ber jealousies, and foment her divisions. Lacedemon« 
being the more ambitious, was the first that engaged 
them in the quarrels of the Grecians. They took 
part -iti them with the view of making themselves 
maatel* of the whole nation, and striving industriously 
to weaken the Grecians by one another, they waited 
only the proper moment to overwhelm them ahogeth- 

dieteff. ^^* ^y ^^^^ ^""^ ^^^ cities of Greece regarded in 
iH- their wars none but the king of Persia, whom they ca/ied 
pJSig.the great king, or the king, by way of eminence, as 
*^' if they had already counted themselves his subjects : 
but it was impossible for the ancient spirit of Greece 
not to awaken, now upon the brink of falling into slave- 
ry, and into the hands of barbarians. Some petty 
Grecian kings attempted to oppose that great king, 
and to lay waste his empire. With a small army, but 
Jib.% ^^ii&^d in the discipline we have seen, Agesilaua^ king 
c,c. 'of Lacedemon, stiuQk terror into the iPeraians in the 
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Lesser Asia, and showed it posnble to pull them 
down* Ghreece^s divisions alonepiit a stop to his con- 
quests : but it happened in those times that the 
younger Cyrus, brother to Artaxerxes, revolted against 
him. He bad ten thousand Greeks, in his troops, 
who alone could not be broken in the general route of 
his army. He was killed in battle, and, as is said, by 
Artaxerxes's own hand. Our Greeks found them- 
selves without a protector in the midst of the Per- 
sians, and on the confines of Babylon. Yet Artax- 
crxes victorious could neither oblige them to lay vol- 
untarily down their arms, nor force them to it. They 
formed the bold resolution of crossing bis whole em- 
pire in a body, in order to return into their own coun- 
try, and actually effected it. All Greece was then 
more sensible than ever, that she trained up an invin- 
cible soldiery to which every thing must yield, and 
that nothing but her own divisions could subject her 
to an enemy too weak to resist her when united. 
Philip of Macedon, a prince of equal conduct and „ 

courage, so well improved the advantages, which a * 

kingdom, small indeed, but united, ami where the 
royal power was absolute, gave him over so many di- 
vided cities and commonwealths, that at last, partly 
by stratagem, partly by strength, he rendered tfwsf 1^ 
the most powerful of all Greece, and obliged olHlbe 
Grecians to march under his standards against the 
common enemy. He was slain in those junctures ; 
but Alexander his son succeeded to his kingdom ipd 
designs. 

He found the Macedonians not only trained, but 
also triumphant, and become by so maay succefies 
almost as much suj^erior to the other Greeks in 
valour and discipline, as the other Greeks were be- 
yond the Persians and such like people. 

Darius, who reigned over Persia in his time, was 
just, brave, generous, beldved by his people ; and 
wanted neither parts, nor spirit to execute his designs. 
But if you compare biin with Alexander, his \^rtd 
with that piercing and sublime f^etl\^3L^)\][\^VK»^l^T<^^^ 
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tbc exalted constancy of that invincible courage^ ivli/cb 
found itself animated by obstacles; with that immense 
ardour of advancing the honour of hb name« which 
made him undervalue all hazards, all toils, nay a thou- 
sand deaths, for the least degree of glory ; in fine, 
with that confidence that made liim feel in the bottom 
of his heart, that every thing must give way to him, as 
to a man who ivas destined to be superior to others, a 
confidence with which he iueplred not only his com* 
manders, but even tbc meanest of bis soldiers, whom 
be raised by that means above difficulties, and above 
themselves; you will easily judge to which of the ivffi 
the victory belonged. And if to these things you join 
the advantages of the Greeks and Macedonians over 
their enemies, you will own that Persia, attacked by 
such a hero, and by such armies, could no longer avoid 
changing its master. Thus you will discover at the 
same time what ruined the empire of the Persians, 
and what raised that of Alexander. 
It^' To facilitate his victory, Persia chanced to lose the 
•erci. Qnly genera! that she could oppose to the Greeks; I 
and (hat was Memnon the Rhodian. So long as Al- 
exander had so famous a captain to deal with, he 
might boast of vanquishing an enemy worthy of him* 
Instead of hazarding a general battle with the Gre- 
cians, Memnon was for dispuiing all the passes, for 
cutting off their provisions, for going to attack them 
at home, that by a vigorous assault there they might 
be forced to come and defend their country. Alex- 
ander however had taken care of it, and the troops 
he had left with Antipaler, were sufficient to guard 
Greece. But his good fortune delivered him at once 
out of this difficulty. Just as a diversion was begin- 
ning, which already alarmed all Greece, Memnon 
died, and Alexander put every thing under his feet. 
This prince made his entry into Babvlon with a 
pomp that surpassed any thing the world had ever 
seen ; and after revenging Greece, after subduing with 
incredible exped\\\oii all the lands of the Persian do- 
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minion, to secure his new empire on all sides, or rathr* 
er to gratify bis ambition, and render bis name more 
famous than that of Bacchus, he entered into the In- 
dies, where he pushed his conquests farther than that 
renowned conqueror. But he whom neither desarts, 
nor rivers, nor mountains were able to stop, was con- 
strained to yield to his toil-sick soldiers, who demand- 
ed rest. Obliged to content himself with the proud 
monuments, which he left on the banks of Araspes^ 
be led back his a)rmy by another rout than that he had 
taken, and subdued all the countries he found in his 
way. 

He returned to Babylon feared and respected, not 
as a conqueror, but as a god. But that formidable 
empire which he had conquered, lasted no longer thaii 
bis life, which was very short. At thirty-three years 
of age, in the midst of the vastest designs that mau 
had ever conceived, and with the justest hopes of a 
prosperous success, be died without having had leisure 
solidly to settle his afiaics, leaving a simpleton brother, 
and children, minors, incapable of sustaining so great 
a weight. But what proved most fatal to bis house 
and empire was, that he left captains whom he had 
taught to breathe nothing but ambition and war. He 
foresaw to what excesses they would go when once 
he was out of the world : in order to keep them mod-' 
erate, and for fear of their disappointing his intentioi^ 
be durst neither name his successor, nor the guardian 
of his children. He foretold only, that bis friends 
would celebrate bis funeral with bloody battles, and 
expired in the flower of his age, full of the sad images 
of the confusion that would follow upon his death. 
In fact, you have seen the division of his empire, 
and the dreadful ruin of his house. Macedon, bis 
ancient kingdom, enjoyed by his ancestors for so many 
ages, was invaded on all sides as a vacant succession ; 
and after being long the prey of the strongest, went 
at last to another family. Thus that great conqueror 
the most renowned and most illustrious that ever was 

31 
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in the world, was the last king of his race. Had he 
remained peaceably in Macedon, the greatness of his 
empire would never have tempted bis captains, and 
he might have left to his children the kingdom of bis 
fathers. But his having been too powerful, was the 
cause of the destruction to all that belonged to him ; 
and such ivas the glorious fruit of so many conquests ! 

His death was the sole cause of this extraordinary 
revolution. For we must say, to bis honour, that if 
ever man was capable of maintaining so vast an em- 
pire, newly conquered, it was doubtless Alexander, 
seeing he had no less conduct than courage. We 
should not therefore impute to his faults though be 
was guilty of some very great ones, the fall of bis 
family, but to mortality alone ; if not that it may be 
said that a man of his humour, whose ambition made 
him constantly enterprising, would never have found 
leisure to settle things. 

Be this as it will, we see, from his example, that 
(besides the faults which men might correct, that is, 
those they commit through passion or ignorance) there 
is one irremediable failing inseparably annexed to hu- 
man.designs, and that is, immortality. This way every 
thing may fall in a moment : which forces us to con- 
fess, that as the most inherent vice, if I may so speak, 
and the most inseparable from human things, is their 
own frailty, he who knows how to preserve and confirm 
a state, hath attained to a higher pitch of wisdom than 
he who knows how to conquer, and to win battles. 

'Tis needless for me minutely to recount to you, 
what occasioned the fall of the kingdoms formed out 
of the wreck of Alexander's empire, namely, those of 
Syria, Macedon, and Egypt. The common cause of 
their ruin was, that they were forced to yield to a great- 
er power, which was the Roman. Were we however 
to consider the last state of those monarchies, we 
should easily find the immediate causes of their fall ; 
and should see, among other things, that the most pow- 
erful of them aW) ivamcX^ \.\x^X. oC Syriai after being 
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shaken by the sodness and luxury of the nation, re* 
ceived at last the tnortal stroke from the division of 
itsprinces. 

vVe are at length come to that great empire which The. 
swallowed up all the empires of the universe, ^^^^^^^^^c 
have sprung the greatest kingdoms of the world we 
dwell in, whose laws we still revere, and with which 
we must consequently be better acquainted than with 
all other empires. You are well sensible Sir, that 
I speak of the Roman empire. Tou have seen tbe 
long and memorable history of it in its whole series. 
But in order perfectly to understand the causes of 
Rome's exaltation, and those of tbe ^reat changes 
that have happened in its state, be pleased attentively 
to consider, together with the manners of tbe Romans, 
the times, whereon depend all the motions of tbat vast 
empire. 

Of all the nations of the world, the most fierce and 
daring, but withal the most regular in its counsels, the 
most constant in its maxims, the most deliberate, the 
most laborious, and in fine, the most patient, was the 
Roman people. 

From all this was formed the best soldiery, and a 
policy the most foreseeing, most steady, and best pur- 
sued tbat ever was. 

The first principle of a Roman, was the love of 
liberty, and of his country* The one of these made 
him love the other ; for by loving liberty, he loved ^ 
also his country, as a mother which brought him up in 
sentiments equally generous and free. -.• 

Under the notion of liberty, the Romans figured to 
themselves, with the Greeks, a state where none wi^s 
subject to any thing bat the law, and where the Ian- 
was more powerful than men. 

Moreover, although Rome was bom under a regal 
government, she enjoyed even under her kings, a lib- 
erty scarcely consistent with a regular monarchy. For, 
besides that the kings were elective, and that tbe elec^ 
tion was made by the whole people, it belocv^d ^W 
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to tbe people assembled, to ratify the laws, and to de- 
rree peace or war. There were even some particu- 
lar cases, wherein the kings gave up the sovereign 
judgment to tbe people; as witness Tullus Hostilius, 
who daring neither to condemn nor acquit Moratius, 
loaded at once ivith honour for having conquered tbe 
Curialii, and with shame for having killed bis sister, 
caused him to be judged by tbe people. So the kings 
had properly no more than the command of the ar- 
mies and tbe power of calling lawful assemblies, of 
proposing matters Xh^re, of maintaining the laws, and 
of executing the public decrees. 

When Servius Tullius formed the design, ^hich 
you have seen, of reducing Rome into a coramon- 
woalth, he increased tbe love of liberty in a people 
already so Free ; and hence you may judge how jeal- 
ous tbe Romans were of it, when they had tasted it 
entire under t'lc consuls. 

It sllU shocks U3 to see in history the dreadful stead- 
iness of the consul Brutus, when he caused bis two I 
sons to be put to death before his eyes, for having 
suffered themselves to be drawn into the secret prac- 
tices the Tarquins were carrying on at Rome, in order 
to recover their dominion there. How strongly must 
the people b** conformed in the love of liberty, upon 
seeing that severe consul sacrifice bis own family to it ? 
We need no longer wonder if they despised at Rome 
•^'' Okj the eflTortsofthe neighbouring nations, who attempt- 
^^^*i ed to restore the banished Tarquins. In vain did 
2Sjb.king Porsenna take them into his protection. The 
^- Romans, almost starved, made him to know, by their 
resolution, that they would at least die free. The peo- 



Kle were still more resolute than the senate ; and 
Lo 

^"^'^ ivho had reduced her to the last extremity, that ire 



3/IV.12. Rome unaniaiously sent word to that powerful king, 



might give over interceding for the Tarquins, since 
being resolved to hazardevery thing for ber liberty, 
she would sooner receive her enemies than her ty- 
rants. Porsenn^L «L^\.ot\\^Vi^A^\.\\!k^^^irit of the peo- 
ple, and the moTe iWuVwrnv^^XiA^ti^^^cil ^"qs\!Cw^ "^* 
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rate persons, resolved to let the Romans peaceably 
enjoy a liberty which they knew so well how to defend. 

Liberty was to them therefore a treasure which they 
preferred to all the riches in the world. And so have 
you see^, that in their beginnings, and even when they 
were very far advanced, poverty was no evil to them : 
on the contrary, they looked upon it as the means of 
preserving their liberty more entire, there being noth-^ 
ing more free or independent, than a man who can 
live upon little, and who, without expecting aught 
from the protection or bounty of others, founds his 
subsistence upon nothing but his industry and labour. 

And this did the Romans. To breed cattle, to till 
the ground, to take as much as they could from them- 
selves, to live sparing and laborious : such was their 
manner of life ; and thus did they support their fam- 
ilies, whom they inured to such like hardy occupa-' 
tions. J 

Livy might well say, that there never was a people, 
among whom frugality, or parsimony, or poverty, 
were longer had in honour. The most illustrious sen- 
ators, to behold only their outside, differed little from 
the meanest peasants, and had no show, nor majesty, 
bat in public, and in the senate. And indeed, they 
were found occupied in husbandry, and the other 
cares of a country life, when jsent for to head armies. 
Such instances are frequent in the Roman history. Ca- 
rius and Fabricius, those great captains who vanquished ^ 
Pyrrhus, so rich a king had only earthen plate : and^:-:.'; 
the former, to whom the Samnites offered plate of gold ^i£^ 
and silver, answered, that his delight lay not in possess- ^•^ ! 
ing it, but in commanding those that did. After tri- 
umphing, and enriching the commonwealth with the 
spoils of its enemies, they had not wherewithal to bu«> 
ry them- This moderation continued even during 
the Punic wars. In the first, we see Regulus, the 
general of the Roman armies, asking his discharge of ^^^^ 
the senate, in order to go and cultivate his farm, that ^^[J^ 
had been neglected during his absence. M\xx vViks^^^^' 
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overthrotv of Carthage, we see also great examples of 
the primitive simplicity. -£milius Paulus, wbo aug-' 
mented the public treasury by the rich treasure of the 
kings of Macedon, lived up to the rules of the ancient 
frugality, and died a beggar. Mumraius, when he de- 
stroyed Corinth, gained onJy for the use of the public, 
*^\i the riches of that opulent and voluptuous city. Thus 
riches were despised ; and the moderation and integri- 
ty of the Roman generals were the admiration of \be 
vanquished nations. 

Yet in this great love of poverty the Romans spared 

nothing upon the grandeur and beauty of their city, 

In their very beginnings, the public works were sucb| 

as Rome was not ashamed of, even when she saw her- 

_!▼. i. self mistress of the world. The capitol built by Tar- 

||i^|^ quin the proud, and the temple erected to Jupiter in 

iMi»n. 'that fortress, were, from that time, worthy the majes« 

ii^i'llclty of the greatest of Gods, and of the future glory of 

i?i^2, the Roman people. Every thing else was correspon- 

zxxtl ^^^^ ^^ ^'^'^ grandeur. The chief temples, the ma^ i 

i^' kets, the baths, the public places, the high v% ays, the 

aqueducts, the very sinks and common sewers of the 

city had a magnificence that would seem incredible, 

were it not attested by all historians, and confirmed 

by the remains we see of them. What shall I say of 

the pomp of the triumphs, of the religious ceremonies, 

SUfl^i^of the sames and shows that were exhibited to the 
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people : In a word, every thing that was for the ser- 
'/"' vice of the public, every thing that could give the peo- 
ple a high notion of their common country, was exe- 
cuted with profusion, as far as the time could permit.- 
Parsimony reigned only in private families. He wbo 
augmented his revenues, and rendered bis lands more 
fertile by bis industry and labour, wbo was the best 
economist, and most self-denied, esteemed himself 
the most free, the most powerful, and the most 
happy. 

Ibere is nothing farther from such a life than soft- 
ness. Every \.\i\u^ Xctti^^d x^^bec to the other ex- 
treme} te wit , ViaxdS^s^. K\A NjoAft^ft. ^^ t&.*^\^^\<& gf 
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the Romans had naturally something, not only rude, 
but even savage and fierce. But they neglected 
nothing to bring themselves under the power of good 
laws, and the people the most jealous of its liberty the 
world ever saw, proved at the same time the most sub- 
missive to its magistrates and to lawful authority* 

The soldiery of such a people could not fail to be 
admirable, where with dauntless hearts and vigorous 
bodies, there prevailed so ready and exact an obedi- 
ence. 

The military laws were hard but necessary. Vic- 
tory proved dangerous, and often mortal to those who 
won it contrary to orders. It was death for a man not 
only to fly, to part with his arms, to leave his rank, but 
even to stir, so to speak, or to make the least motion 
without the command of the general. He who laid 
down his arms to the enemy, who chose rather to be 
taken, than to die gloriously for his country, was judg- 
ed unworthy of any manner of assistance. For ordi- 
nary, prisoners were no longer counted among the cit- 
^ens ; but were left to the enemy, as members cut off 
from the commonwealth. You have read in Fiorus^iAr.ii: 
and Cicero the story of Begulus, who persuaded theLofi. 
senate, at the expense of his own life, to abandon the "^ 
prisoners to the Carthaginians. In the war with Han- 
nibal, and after the loss of the battle of Cann»,,that is, poi^.^ 
vrhen Rome, drained by so. many losses, was in great- m ' 
est want of men, the senate chose rather to arm^con-ijjhfe 
frary to its custom, eight thousand slaves, than to ran*^*^ 
som eight thousand Romans, which would have cosine ,.x ^ 
no more than the new levies to be made. But in the ' r>- ' 
exigency of affairs, it was established more than ever^^e 
an inviolable law, that a Roman Soldier must con- 
quer or die. 

By virtue of this maxim the Roman armies, though 
defeated and broken, fought and rallied to the last ; 
and as Sallust observes, there are to be found aroonggjg^j- 
the Romans more men punished for fighting withput^Spi' 
orders, than forgiving ground and quitting their \;Q&t^\ ^ 
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SO that their courage bad more need to be restrained^ 
than excited. 

To valour they joined wit and invention. Besides 
their being of themselves diligent and ingenious, tbejr 
knew how to profit wonderfully by every thing they 
saw in other nations, that was commodious for en* 
campment, for \be order of bauie, and even for the 
kind of arms, in a word, for facilitating as weii the 
attack as defence. You have seen in Sallust and 
other authors what the Romans learned from their 
very enemies. Who does not know that they learned 
from the Carthaginians the invention of the galleys 
with which they beat them, and, in short, that they 
got from all the nations they were acquainted with, 
wherewilhal to overcome them f 

In fact, it is certain from their own confession that 
the Gauls surpassed them in strength of body, and 
iifil' yielded not to tUera in courage. Polybius lets us see, 
«^8eq. that in a certain decisive action, the Gauls, besides 
being superior in number, showed more resolution 
than the Romans, however determined they might 
be ; and yet do we find in that very action those Ro- 
mans, inferior in every thing else, get the better of the 
Gauls, because they had the skill to make choice of 
better arms, to range themselves in better order, and 
to make better use of their time in the engagement. 
This you may see one day more exactly in Polybius 5 
and you have often yourself observed in Cesar's Com- 
mentaries, that the Romans, commanded by that 
great man, subdued the Gauls still more by the strata- 
gems of the military art, than by downright bravery. 
The Macedonians, so jealous of preserving the ancient 
order of their soldiery, formed by Philip and Alex- 
ander, imagined their phalanx invincible, and could 
not persuade themselves that human wit was capable 
of contriving any thing stronger. Nevertheless, the 
f;g^;,same Polybius, and Titus Livius aflet him, have de- 
«x^>vmonstrated, that to consider only the nature of the 
^. Roman armUsiaiuA iVv^^e qC \te Odlacedonians, th.e lat- 
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lev could not fail of being beat at the long run ; be- J{J:|j, 
cause the Macedonian phalanx, which was but one ^^^^ 
huge square battalion, very thick on every side, could 39, i« > 
not move but all of a piece: whereas the Roman 
army, being divided into small bodies, was readier 
and more fitted for all sort of motions. 

'I he Romans therefore found out, or they very soon 
learned, the art of dividing armies into several bata-* 
lions and squadrons, and of forming bodies of reserve, 
whose disposition is so proper for pushing or support- 
ing what gives way on otie side or the other. Set 
the Macedonian phalanx against troops thus disposed : 
that huge and unwieldy machine will be terrible in- 
deed to an army upon which it shall fall with its 
whole weight ; but, as speaks Polybius, it cannot Ions 
preserve its natural propriety, that is, its solidity and 
consistence, because it must have places proper, and 
so to say, made on purpose ; and for want of finding 
them, it embarraaaesi itself, or r&ther breaks itself by 
its own motion. Add to this, that being once broke 
through, it can never rally again, whereas the Roman 
army, divided into its small bodies, makes the best of 
all places, and adapts itself to them ; it joins and parts 
at pleasure ; it easily files ofi^, and meets again without 
difficulty 5 it is fit for detachments, for rallyings, for 
all manner of conversions and evolutions, which it 
performs, either whole or in part, as is requisite ; in 
short, it has more different movements, and conse- 
quently more action and strength than the phalanx* 
Conclude we then with Polybius, that the phalanx 
must needs give way to it, and that Macedon must be 
overcome. 

'Tis a pleasure. Sir, to speak to you of those things 
wherein you are so well instructed by excellent mas- 
ters, and which you see practised under the direction 
of Lewis the Great, in so admirable a manner, that I 
I don't know whether the Roman art of war had ever 
any thing more perfect. But without making it enter 
(he lists wiih the French art military^ I shall cq\A^^^ 
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myself with having shown you, that the Roman art of 
war, whether we mind the very science of taking ad- 
vantages* or only consider its extreme strictness iu 
causing all the orders of war to be observed, far sur- 
passed any thing that had appeared in preceding 
ages. 

After Maeedon, we need say no more of Greece* 
You have seen that Macedon held there the first 
place, and so it teaches you to judge of the resf. 
Athens produced nothing since Alexander's time. 
The Etoliansy who signalized themselves in divers 
wars, were rather froward than free, and rather brutal 
than brave. Laeedemon had made its last effort for 
liSuo^ ^^^' ^" bringing forth Cleomenes ; as bad the Acbeao 
league, in producing Philopemen. Rome never fought 
i^gainst those two great captains ; but the latter^ who 
lived in the days of Hannibal and Scipio, upon see- 
ing the Roman progress in Macedonia, judged rightly 
that the liberty of Greece was about ta. expire, ana 
that nothing remained for him but to retard the mo- 
ment of its fall. Thus the most warlike nations 
yielded to the Romans. The Romans triumphed 
over courage in the Gauls, over courage and skill in 
the Greeks, and over both courage and skill, support- 
ed by the most refined conduct, in triumphing over 
Hannibal; so that nothing ever equalled them io 
war. 

And indeed thf^y had nothing in all their govern- 
mentj that they so much boasted of as their miUtary 
discipline. They always considered it ai the founda- 
tion of their empire. Martial discipline was the first 
thing that appeared in their state, and the last that 
was lost in it : so deeply was it grafted in the consti- 
tution of their republic. 

One of the most beautiful parts of the Roman ex- 
ercise of war was, that false bravery never met with 
praise. The maxims of false honour, that have been 
the ruin of so many amone us, were never so much as 
Mtd» ' known iu a nalxou so ^t«^&^ ^^ ^VncY^ '"^^^ observed 
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t>f Scipio and of Cesar, the two first warriors and 
bravest men amongst the Romans, that they never ex- 
posed themselves but with caution, and when urgent 
necessity required it. No good was expected from a^^ ^ 
genera], who had not the sense to know the care he 
ought to take of his person ; and actions of extraordi- 
nary resolution were reserved for real service. The 
Romans would have no battles hazarded disadvan- 
tageously, nor victories at the expense of too much 
blood ; so that nothing could be more resolute, nor 
at the same time better husbanded, than were the Ro- 
man armies. 

But as it is not sufficient to understand war, if there 
id not a wise council to direct when to undertake it^ 
and to keep domestic afiairs in good order, I must 
also propose to your observation the profound policy 
ef the Roman senate. To take it in the best times 
of the commonwealth, there never was an assembly 
where afiairs were treated with maturer deliberation 
with profounder secrecy, with a longer forecast, or 
with a greater unanimity and zeal for the public 
good. 

The candid penman of the book of Maccabees bath KJHi^^- 
not scrupled to declare this, and to commend the emi-iel**' ' 
nent prudence and vigorous counsels of that wise as-' 
sembly, where none claimed authority but by reason, 
and all whose members conspired to the public ser- 
vice without partiality or jealousy. 

As for secrecy, Livy gives us a notable instance ot'^i^ 
it. When they were meditating a war against Per- xui.'i4 
5eus, Eumenes, king of Pergatnus, an enemy of that 
prince, came to Rome to confederate with the senilte 
against him. He made his proposals in full assembly, 
and the affair was determined by the voices of a Com- 
pany consisting of three hundred persons* Who 
would think that the secret should have been kept 
and that nothing was ever known of the consultation 
till four years alter, when the ivar was endcrd f JBut 
what is most surprising, is> that Pei^us hadbv&^Ksw- 
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bassadors at Rome to observe the motions of Eume'- 
Aes. All tbe cities of Greece and Asia, who feared 
being involved in the quarrel, had also sent theirs, 
and all laid their beads together to discover an affair 
of such consequence. Amidst so many cunning agents, 
tbe senate was impenetrable. To make a secret be 
kept, there was never any oeed of punishments, nor of 
forbidding correspondence wilh foreigners, undei 
rigorous pains or penalties. Secrecy recommended 
itself, as it were, and by its own importance. 

It is a thin a; surprizing in the conduct of Rome, to 
see the people always look upon the senate with jea*- 
lousy, and nevertheless refer every thing to it on ex- 
traordinary occasions, and especially in times of great 
danger. Then were, all the people seen to turn their 
eyes upon that wise assembly, and expect its resolu- 
tions as so many oracles. 

A long experience had taught the Romans, that 
thence had proceeded all the counsels that bad saved 
the state. In the senate were preserved the ancient 
maxims, and the spirit, so to speak, of the common- 
wealth. There were formed the designs which were 
justified by their own consequence; and what was 
most noble in the senate is, that they never took more 
vigorous measures than in the greatest extremity. 
^j^ it was in tbe most dismal state of the republic, when 
Titliv y^^ ^^^ weak, and in her infancy, she found herself 
4A^^'at once divided at home by tbe tribunes, and pressed 
abroad by the Yolsci^ whom the provoked Uoriola- 
nus led on against his country. Those people, ever 
beat by the Romans, hoped to revenge themselves 
now, as they bad at their bead the greatest man of ^ 
Rome, the most skilful in war, tbe most liberal, and 
the most abhorrent of injustice ; but withal, the most 
hardhearted, the most difficult, and the most exaspe- 
rated. They would make themselves citizens by 
force, and after great conquests, now masters of tbe 
field and of the country, they threatened universal de» 
struction, if iWit jiiem^tA ^^.<& not complied with. 
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Rome had neitber army nor commanders ; and never- 
theless, in that sad situation, and while she bad every 
thing to fear, did the senate suddenly issue out that 
bold decree, that they would sooner perish than yield 
any thing to an armed enemy, and that they would 
grant them equitable terms, after they bad withdrawn 
their arms. 

Coriolanus's mother, who was sent to soften him, j{jj" 
told him, amongst other arguments : " Do you not ^'" 
know the Romans ; Do you not know, my son, that 
you will gain nothing of them but by fair means, and 
that you never will obtain any thing, either more or 
less, of them by force ?" The stern Coriolanus suffer- 
ed himself to be overcome : it cost him his life, and 
the.'Volsci chose other generals; but the senate stood 
firm to its maxims, and the decree which it made, of J^l"'^^ 
granting nothing by force, passed into a fundamental |»»|^; 
law of the Roman policy, from which there is not one gate^. 4 
instance of the Romans departing in all the after-times ibT 
of the commonwealth. Among them in their lowest^"'' 
circumstances, faint-hearted counsels were not so much 
as heard. They were always more tractable when 
victorious, than when vanquished : so well did the 
senate know how to maintam the ancient maxims of 
the republic, and so well did it know how to confirm 
the rest of the citizens in them. 

From that same spirit proceeded the resolutions 
taken so many times in the senate, of subduing the 
enemy by open force, without making use of the arts 
and stratagems, even such as are allowed in war: 
which the senate did neither out of a false point of 
^onour, nor through ignorance of the laws of war i 
but because it judged nothing more effectual to bum- 
ble a haughty enemy, than to take away its whole opin- 
ion of its own strength, that so being vanquished in ^ 
the very heart, they should see no safety but in the 
clemency of the victor. 

Thus was established through all the earth that high 
opinion of the Roman arras. The belief uuivccsaU^ 

32 
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spread, that nothing stood before them, maJe ibe 
arms drop out of their enemies hands, and afforded 
invincible aid to tbeir allies. You see what a like 
opinion of the French arms does all over Europe ; 
and the world, astonished at the king's exploit, con- 
fesses, that to himself alone it belonged to set bounds 
to his conquests. 

The conduct of the Roman senate, so powerful 
against the enemy, was no less admirable in the do- 
mestic administration. Those wise senators had some* 
limes a just condescension for the people : as when 
in an extreme exigency, they not only taxed tbem- 
selves higher than the rest, which was usual with thenif 
but also eased the common people of all imposts, add- 
Liv. '"S» *' Thai the poor paid a sufficient tribute to the am' 
'i- 9. monwealth, by bringing up their children**^ 

The senate showed by this decree, that it knew 
^ wherein consisted the true riches of a state : and so 

fine a sentiment joined to the testimonies of a pater- 
nal tenderness, made so much impression upon the 
minds of the people, that they became capable of 
supporting the last extremities for the preservation of 
their country. 

But when the people deserved to be blatnedi the 

senate did it with a gravity and vigour worthy that 

venerable council ; as happened in the diflference be- 

i*^;^ jj. tvveen the people of Ardea and Aricia. 'Tis a memo- 

71. iv. rabic story, and deserves to be related to you. Those 

' Uvo petty nations were at war about some lands that 

each of them laid claim to. At length, we^ry of Gghu 

ing, they agreed to refer the matter to the decision of 

the Roman people, whose equity was revered by all 

iCs neighbours. The tribunes were assembled ; and 

the people discovering, in the process of the examina- 

^^ tion, that those lands claimed by others, belonged by 

right to itself; adjusted them to t*hemseJves. The 

senate, though satisfied that the people had judged 

rightly in the main, could not bear that the Romans 

should have be\\ev\ Itv^vr natural generosity, and should 
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have basely deceived the hopes of their neighbours, 
who had submitted themselves to their arbitration. 
There was nothing possible that that generous court 
did not do, to prevent a decision of so pernicious a 
precedent, where the judges took to themselves the 
lands contested by the parties. After sentence was 
given, the men of Ardea, whose right was the most 
apparent, full of indignation at so iniquitous a judg- 
ment, were ready to revenge themselves by force of 
arms. The senate made no scruple to declare to 
them publicly, that they were as sensible as them- 
selves, of the injury that had been done them ; that 
indeed it was not in their power to abrogate a decree 
of the people, but that if after such an abuse they « 
would rely upon the court for the reparation they 
had reason to expect, the senate would take such care 
to procure them satisfaction, that they should have 
no further cause of complaint. The Ardeates relied 
on the promise. Soon after, there happened to them 
an affair that might have utterly ruined their city, bad 
it not been for timely succours they received from 
the Romans by order of the senate, whereby they 
thought themselves over paid for the territory that 
bad been taken from them, and wanted only an oppor- 
tunity of thanking so faithful friends. But the senate 
was not contented, till, by causing them to restore the 
land which the Roman people had awarded to itself, 
it abolished the memory of so infamous a judgment. 

I shall not here undertake to tell you, how many J^^^^ 
such actions the senate did : how many perjured citi- ^|^-^^ 
zens, who would not keep their parole, or quibbled oar. a/, 
about their oaths, it delivered up to the enemy ; how 
many had counsels, that had met with good success, 
it condemned : All I shall say is, that that august court 
inspired nothing but what was great into the Roman 
people, and gave on all occasions a high notion of its 
counsels, persuaded, as it was, that reputation was the 
firmest support of states. 

We may believe that in a people so wisely dWec\.e.d^ 
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the rewards and punishments were appointed witb the 
greatest consideration. Besides the real service and 
a zeal for the good of the state, were the surest steps 
to promotion ; military actions bad a thousand rewards 
which cost the public notbing, but which were infinite* 
ly precious to private persons, on account of the an- 
nexed glory so dear to tbar warlike people. A crown 
of gold very thin, but most commonly a crown of oak 
leaves, or of laurel, or of some yet viler herbage, be- 
came inestimable among the soldiers, ^ho knew no 
more honourable marks than those of virtue, nor any 
more noble distinction than that which proceeded 
from glorious actions. 
^ The senate, whose approbation was itself a reward, , 

knew when to praise, and when to blame. Inrimedi-^ 
ateiy after battle, the consuls, and other generals, bes- 
towed publicly on the soKliers and officers, the praise 
or the blame they deserved ; but themselves waited, 
in suspense, the judgment of the senate, which judg- 
ed of the wisdom of the counsels, without suflTering 
themselves to be dazzled by the prosperousness of 
events. Commendations were valuable, because they 
were bestowed with judgment. Blame stung generoMS 
hearts to the quick, and retained tbe meanest souls in 
their duty. The punishments which attended evil 
actions, kept the soldiers in awe, while rewards acd 
glory, properly dispensed, raised them above them- 
selves. 

He who can instil into the mind of a people, pa- 
tience of hardship, the greatness of their nation, and 
the love of their country, may boast of having found 
out the most proper constitution of a state for produ- 
cing great men. 'Tis doubtless great men that are 
the strength of an empire. Nature does not fail to 
raise up, in all countries, exalted geniuses and spirits ; 
but she must be helped to form them. What forms 
them, what finishes them, is, strong sentiments and 
noble impressions, which diffuse themselves in all 
their minds, and \^^^^\w^^xv^\W^ from one to another. 
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What is it that renders our nobility so fierce in figbt, 
and so daring in enterprises ? 'Tis the opinion imbi- 
bed from their infancy, and established by the unani- 
mous sense of the nation, that a gentleman without 
courage degrades himself, and is not worthy to 
breathe the common air. AH the Romans were bred 
up in those sentiments, and tbe people disputed with 
tbe nobles who should act most up to those vigorous 
maxims. During the best times of Rome, infancy it- 
self was inured to hardship : nothing else was there 
to be heard of but tbe greatness of the Roman name. 
They were obliged to go to war when the republic 
commanded it, and to toil without ceasing, to encamp 
winter and summer, to obey without resistance, to die 
or to conquer. Fathers who trained not up their chil- 
dren in these principles, and so as to render them fit 
for the service of the state, were. called to an account 
before the magistrates, and brought in guilty of high 
treason against the public. When things have once 
got into this way, great men make one another ; and \ 
if Rome produced more than any other city be- 
fore berj it was not at all by chance : but that the 
Rornaft state, constituted in tbe manner we have seen, 
was so to speak, of a complexion necessarily the most 
fruitful in heroes. 

A state which finds itself thus formed, finds itself a)- .» 
so at the same time, of an incomparable strength, and 
never thinks itself without resource. And so do we 
see that the Romans never despaired of their affairs ; 
neither when Porsenna king of Etruria starved them 
within their walls ; nor when the Gauls, after burning 
their city, over-ran their whole country, and kept 
them cooped up in the Capitol ; nor when Pyrrhus 
king of Epirus, as expert as enterprising, terrified ,. 
them with his elephants, and defeated all their ar* i 
mies ; nor when Hannibal, already so many times 
conqueror, killed them above fifty thousand of their 
best soldiery in the battle of Cannae, 

;J2* 
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Then it was that the consul Terentius Varro, who 
bad just lost, through his own fault, so great a battle, 
was received at Rome as if he had been victorious, 
only because in so great a disaster, he had not des- 
paired of the republic's alDTairs. The Senate thanked 
him publicly for it, and from that moment resolved, 
according to the ancient inaxiiDSy to hearken, in that 
their sad situation, to no proposals of peace. The 
enemy was struck with astonishment ; the people 
again took heart, and Imagined they had still some 
resources, which the senate by its prudence was 
acquainted with. 

In fact, that constancy of the senate, amidst so ma- 
ny misfortunes, which happened one after another, 
proceeded not so much from an obstinate resolution 
of never yielding to fortune, as from a profound knowl- 
edge of the Roman strength, and of that of the ene- 
my. Rome knew by her census, that is, by the roll 
of her citizens, ever exactly continued down from Ser- 
vius Tullius ; she knew, I say, all the citizens she had 
capable of bearing arms, and what she might expect 
from the youth daily growing up. Thus she husband- 
ed her strength,,against an enemy, who came from the 
borders of Afric, whom time must destroy of itself in 
a foreign country, where succours were so tardy, and 
to whom his very victories, which cost him so much 
blood, must prove fatal. Therefore whatever loss 
bad happened, the senate, being always' apprized of 
what good soldiers were left, had only to prolong (he 
time, and never suffered itself to be dismayed. Irhen 
by the defeat of Cann®, and by the revolt that follow- 
ed thereupon, it saw the republic's forces so diminish- 
ed, that there could hardly have been made any de^ 
fence, had the enemy pushed forward, it supported 
itself by its spirit, and without troubling itself about 
its losses, set itself to watch the motions of the victor. 
\s soon as it was perceived, that Hannibal, instead of 
pursuing his victory, thought of nothing for same- 
time but enjoying \t, \\ie ^^xv^\5i ^aokk fresh courage, 
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and saw plainly, that an enemy capable of balking 
bis fortune, and of suffering bimself to be dazzled bjr 
his great successes, was not born to overcome (be 
Romans. From that time Rome performed daily 
the greatest enterprizes; and Hannibal, skilful, coura- 
geous^ victorious as be was, c^uldnot hold out against 
her. 

'Tis easy to judge, by this single event, with whom 
the advantage at last must remain. Hannibal, flush- 
ed with his great successes, thought the taking of 
Rome too easy a matter, and so grew remiss. Rome 
amidst her disasters, lost neither courage nor confi- 
dence, but undertook greater things than ever. It 
was presently after the overthrow at Cannae that she. 
besieged Syracuse and Capua^ one of which had been 
unfaithful to treaties, and the other had withdrawn its 
allegiance. Syracuse could defend herself neither by 
her fortifications, nor by the inventions of her Archi- 
medes. Hannibal's victorious army came vainly to 
the relief of Capua. But the Romans forced that 
captain to raise the siege of Nola. A httle after, the 
Carthaginians defeated and killed the two Scipios in 
Spain. In that whole war, there had nothing happen- 
ed more sensibly affecting, nor more fatal to the Ro- 
mans. Their loss made them exert their last efforts ; 
young Scipio, son to one of those generals, not con- 
tented with retrieving the Roman affairs in Spain, 
went and carried the war- to the Carthaginians, into 
their own city, and gave the finishing stroke to their 
empire. * 

The state of that city did not permit that Scipio 
should find the same resistance there, that Hannibal 
met with from Rome ; and of this you will be con- 
vinced, if you look a little into the constitution of the 
two cities. 

Rome was in its vigour ; and Carthage which bad be- ,^J^: 
8;un to decline, was only supported by Hannibal. Rome ^a k^\ 
ijad an united senate, and at this time precisely pre- 
vailed that unanimity so. commended in the bodkc^C 



r* 
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Maccabees. The Senate of Carthage was divided 
by old irreconcilable factions ; and Hanoibal's over- 
throw had been matter of joy to the most considera- 
ble part of the great lords. Rome, still poor, and 
attached to agriculture, bred up an excellent soldiery, 
who breathed nothing but glory, and whose sole am- 
bition was to raise the Roman name. Carthage, en- 
riched by her trade, saw all her citizens attached to 
their riches, and no wise exercised in war : whereas the 
Roman armies were almost all composed of citizens, 
Carthage on the contrary held it as a maxim, to ba^e 
none but foreign troops^ oftentimes to be as much fear* 
cd by their pay-masters, as by those against whom 
they are employed- 

These defects proceeded partly from the first insti- 
tution of the republic of Carthage, and had partly in- 
troduced themselves with time. Carthage was ever 
^[•^j fond of riches, and Aristotle accuses her of being so 
11 wedded to them, as to give her citizens occasion of 
preferring them to virtue. By this means a republic 
quite cut out for war, as the same Aristotle observes^ 
came at length to neglect the exercise of it. That 
philosopher does not censure her for employing only 
foreign troops; and so it is to be thought she did not 
fall, till long after, into this error. But riches 
lead a mercantile state naturally to it : men choose to 
enjoy their fortunes, and think to find every thing in 
their money. Carthage fancied herself strong, be- 
cause she had many soldiers ; and had not been able 
to learn, by so many revolts, which she had met with 
in the latter times, that there is nothing more unfortu- 
nate than a state which is supported only by foreign- 
ers, in whom is to be found neither zeal, security, nor 
obedience. 

It is true, the great genius of Hannibal seemed to 
have remedied the defects of his republic. It is look- 

»U7?' ®^ "P^" *^ 'J^^^ ^^ ^ prodigy, that, in a foreign coun- 
iry, and during full sixteen years, he never founds not 
te say a sed\uon,V>uX ^\«\i ^icv\xt\cv\yc^ la an army wholly 
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made up of dlCTerent nations, who, without understand- 
ing one another, agreed so well in understanding the 
orders of their general. But all Hannibal's skill could 
not support Carthage, when, being attacked within 
her walls by such a general as Scipio, she found her* 
self without forces. She must needs recall Hannibal, 
who had no troops left but such as were weakened 
more by their own victories than by those of the Ro- 
mans, and who completed their ruin by the length of 
the march. So Hannibal was beaten, and Carthage, 
formerly mistress of all Afric, of the' Mediterranean) 
and of the whole commerce of the world, was forced 
to submit to the yoke that Scipio imposed upon her* 

Such was the glorious fruit oi the Roman patience ! 
People who gathered resolution and strength in iSeir 
misfortunes, had great reason to think that all was safe, 
:When hope was not lost : and Polybius hath very well 
concluded that Carthage must at length do homage to 
Rome, by the very nature of the two republics. 

Now, had the Romans made use of those great 
qualities, political and military, only to preserve their 
dominions in peace, or to protect their oppressed 
allies, as they pretended, they would be as commend- 
able for their equity, as jTor their valour and prudence. 
But when they had tasted the sweets of victory, they 
would have every thing to yield to them, and aspired 
at nothing less than first to give laws t5 their neigh- 
bours, and afterwards to the whole world. 

In order to compass this end, they knew perfectly 
how to preserve their allies, to unite them togethd^^ 
to sow discord and jealousy among Iheir enemies, to 
penetrate into their counsels, to discover their intelli- 
gences, and to prevent their designs. 

They watched not only the motions of their ene- 
mies, but also the whole progress of their neighbours 3 
being* particularly studious either to divide, or some 
other way to counterbalance the powers that grew too 
formidable^ or were too great obstacles to their con- 
quests. 
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So the Grecians were in the wrongs to imagine, in 
*^^' Polybius's time, that Rome aggrandized herself rather 
hy chance than by conduct. They were too fond of 
their own nation, and too jealous of the people whom 
they perceived rising above them : or perhaps seeing 
at a distance the Roman empire advancing so fast, 
without fathoming the counsels hy which that great 
body moved, they attributed to chance, as the custom 
of men is, the effects whereof the causes were un- 
known to them. But Polybius, whose intimate famili- 
arity with the Romans made him get so far into the 
secret of their affairs, and who so narrowly observed 
the Roman policy during the Punic wars, was more 
equitable than tbe other Grecians, and saw that Rome's 
.conquests were the consequence of a well digested 
design. For he saw the Romans, from the middle 
of the Medilerranean, carry their views to all the coun- 
tries round about, as far as the Spains and Syria ; ob- 
serve what was passing ; advance regularly, and step 
by step ; secure their dominion, before they extended 
it ; not burden themselves with too many affairs ; dis- 
semble some time, and then declare themselves at a 
fit opportunity ; wait till Hannibal was conquered, for 
the disarming of Philip king of Macedon, who had 
favoured him ; after having begun the affair, never to 
be weary, nor satisfied, until it was completely done ; 
not allow the Macedonians a moment's time to recol- 
lect themselves ; and after having vanquished them, 
restore by a public decree to Greece, that had been 
so^Iong captive, the liberty she no longer dreamt of; 
by this means to spread terror on one hand, and on 
the other a veneration of their name : this was sufii- 
cient to conclude, that the Romans advanced not to 
the conquest of the world by chance, but by conduct. 
gJJ»' This is what Polybius saw in the days of the pro- 
gj^ gress of Rome. Dionysius the Halicarnassian, who 
jh* wrote after the establishment of the empire, and in 
the time of Augustus, hath drawn the same conclusion 
by resuming, bom l\i^\t OYl^lci^lhe ancient institutions 
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n? the republic, so proper in their own nature to form 
an invincible and ruling people. You have seen 
enough of them to enter into the sentiments of those j}^^^ 
wise historians, and to condemn Plutarch, who being ^ 
always too partial to his Grecians, ascribes to fortune Jcde 
alone the Roman greatness, and to virtue alone that r,^ 
of Alexander. \ 

But the more those historians show of design in 
Rome's conquests, the more do they exhibit injustice 
in them. This vice is inseparable from the desire of • 
rule, which also for that reason is justly condemned * , 
by the precepts of the gospel. But philosophy alone 
is suflBcient to make us understand, that strength is 
given us in order to preserve our property, and not to 
usurp that of others. Cicero bath acknowledged this,^^^jfj^ 
and the rules he hath given for the making of war are 
a manifest condemnation of the conduct of the Ro* 
mans. 

It is true they appeared pretty equitable at the be- 
ginning of their commonwealth. They seemed wil- 
^ ling themselves to moderate their warlike humour^ by 
T^ .confining it within the bounds which equity prescribed* 
What could be more excellent, or more sacred, than 
the college of Feciales or Heralds, whether founded JJSf^j; 
byNuma, asDionysius the Halicarnassian affirms, or by Ant 
Ancus Martins, as Livy will have it. This council til * 
was established to judge whether a war was just : be- ssT;^' 
fore the senate proposed it, or the people resolved it,, 
this inquiry into the equity always took place. When^ , 
the justice of the war was acknowledged, the senate 
concerted its measures for undertaking it ; but first of 
all they sent to demand in form of the usurper restitu- 
tion of the premises unjustly siezed upon, and never 
came to extremities, till after having tried all fair 
means. A blessed institution, if ever there was one ! 
and which may put Christians to the blush, whom a 
God, come into |the world to pacify all things, hath 
not been able to inspire with charity and peace* But 
what avail the best institutions when at leiv^tV^ v.W^ 
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degenerate bto mere ceremonies ? The sweets of 
conquering and commanding soon corrupted in the 
Romans wbat honest natural equity had giFen them. 
The deliberations of the Feciales came to be but a 
useless formality among then ; and although they 
exercised towards their greatest enemies acts of the 
highest equity, and even clemency, ambition suffered 
not. justice, to reign in their counsels. 

AIoreoFer, their unjust practices were so much the 
more dangerous, the better they knew bow to palliate 
them with the specious pretext of e(|uity, and that 
they insensibly brought kmgs and nations into servi- 
tude, under colour of protecting and defending tbem.. 

Let us add to this, that they were cruel to those 
who resisted them : another quality pretty natural to 
conquerors, who know that the panic gains more than 
the half of the conquests. Must power be acouired 
at this price, and is command so sweet, that men soould 
choose to purchase it by so inhuman actions ? The 
If- '* Romans, to spread terror all around, affected to leafe . 
dreadful spectacles of cruelty, in the cities they had J 
taken ; and to appear merciless to such as waited force; 
without even sparing kings, whom they put barbarous- 
ly to death, after leading them in triumph loaded with 
chains, and dragged after their chariots like slaves. | 

But if they were cruel and unjust in order to con« | 
quer, they governed with equity the subdued nations. 
They endeavoured to make their government relish- ' 
ed by the subjected people, and thought this the best 
means of securing their conquests. The senate ivere 
a check upon the governors, and did justice to the 
people. That court was regarded as the refuge of the 
oppressed ; and indeed extortion and violence were 
not known among the Romans till the latter days of 
the commonwealth, and the moderation of their magis- 
trates was admired over all the earth. 

This was therefore none of those brutal and avari* 
cious conquerors, who breathe nothing but plunder, 
or establish thevv Aoidawvqw ^xv \.hft ruin of the con- 
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quered countries. The Romans bettered all those 
they took, by making to flourish in them justice, agri- 
culture, commerce, the arts also, and sciences; after 
they bad once got a relish for them. 

This it was that gave them the most flourishing, and 
best established, as well as the most extensive empire 
that ever was. From Euphrates and Tanais to Uer- 
cules's Pillars, and the Atlantic ocean, all lands and 
seas obeyed them ; from the middle, and, as it were, 
the centre of the Mediterranean, they included the 
vrhole extent of that sea, penetrating far and wide 
into all the states round about, and keeping it as the 
Intermediate communication of their ettipire. We 
are still frightened, when we consider, that the na- 
tions which make now so formidable kingdoms, all 
the Gauls, all the Spains, almost all Great Britain, lliy- 
ria as far as the Danube, Germany to the Elbe, Afric 
to its dreadful and impenetrable desarts, Greece, 
Thrace, Syria, Egypt, all the kingdoms of the Lessei 
Asia; also those which are contained between the 
Euxine and Caspian seas, and others which perhaps I 
forget, or choose not to mention, were duriRg many 
ages no more than Roman provinces. All the na- 
tions of our world, even to the most barbarous, have 
reverenced their power ; and the Romans established 
almost every where laws and politeness together with 
their empire. 

'Tis a sort of prodigy, that in so vast an empire, 
which comprehended so many nations and kingdoms, 
the people should have been so obedient, and revolts 
so rare. The Roman policy had taken care of this 
by divers methods which I must explain to you in a 
few words. 

The Roman colonies settled in all quarters of ihe 
empire, produced two admirable effects : one, tlnit of 
ridding the city of a great number of citizens, and 
most of them poor; the other, that of guarding the 
principal posts, and accustoming by ticgrcts forei'^u 
nations to the Roman manners. 

33 
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These coIoDies, which carried their privileges along 
with them, remained still annexed to the body of 
the commonweallb, and peopled the whole Roman 
empire. 

But besides the colonies, a great number of cities 
obtained for their citizens the right of Roman deni- 
zens ; and being united by their interest to the ruling^ 
people, tbey kept the neighbouring cities in their 
(lutv. 

The consequence was at length, that all the sub- 
jects of the empire thought themselves.Romans. The 
honours of the victorious people communicated them- 
selves by degrees to the vanquished ; the senate was 
open to them, and they might aspire even to the em- 
pire. Thus, by the Roman clemency, all nations-, 
\vere but one nation, and Rome was looked upon as 
their common country. 

How greatly were navigation and commerce facili- 
tated by that wonderful union of all the nations of the 
world under one and the same empire ? The Roman 
society included every thing, and excepting somp 
frontiers, molested sometimes by their neighbours, all 
the rest of the world enjoyed a profound peace. Nei- 
ther Greece, nor Asia Minor, nor Syria, nor Sgypt^ 
nor, in short, most of the other provinces, were ever 
without war, but under the Roman empire ; that it is 
easy to apprehend, that so agreeable an intercourse 
of nations must serve to maintain concord and obe- 
dience in the whole body of the empire- 

The legions distributed for the guard of the fron- 
tiers, by defending it without, secured it within. I< 
was not the custom of the Romans to have citadels in 
their strong places, nor to fortify their frontiers ; and 
I scarce find this care begin till under Valentiniau I. 
Before that time they placed the strength and secu- 
rity of the empire solely in the troops, which wer^ so 
disposed that they supported one another. Besides, 
as they had orders ^\\s«l^*s lo lie encamped, the towns 
ivere nowise mcomvuo^^4i\i^>J^^m^^\\\>isiR^\aK\^Une 
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did not permit tbe soldiers to straggle over the coun- 
try. Thus the Roman armies disturbed neither trade 
nor tillage. They formed in their camps a sort of 
city, which diflTered nothing from others, but in that 
labours were there continual, discipline more severe, 
and the command steady. They were always ready 
for the smallest motion ; and it was sufficient to keep 
the people in their duty, only to show them in their 
neighbourhood that invincible soldiery. 

But nothing so much maintained the peace of the 
empire, as the order of justice. The ancient repub- 
lic had established it; the emperors and sages ex- 
plained it upon the same foundations 5 all the people, 
even the most barbarous, regarded it with admiration : 
and thereby was it chiefly that the Romans were 
judged worthy to be masters of the world. In fine, 
if the Roman laws have appeared so sacred, that their 
majesty still subsists, notwithstanding the ruin of the 
empire, it is because good sense, which controls hu- 
man life, reigns throughout the whole, and that there 
is nowhere to be found a finer application of the prin- 
ciples of natural equity. 

Notwithstanding this greatness of the Roman name, 
notwithstanding the profound policy, and all tbe fino 
institutions of that famous jppublic, she bore in her 
bosom the cause of her ruin, in the perpetual jealousy 
of the people against the senate, or rather of the Ple- 
beians against the Patricians. Romulus had establish- JJjjj^- . 
ed this distinction. It was fit that the kings should 
have some distinguished persons, whom they might at- 
tach to their person by particular ties, and by whom 
they might govern the rest of the people. For this 
purpose did Romulus select the Fathers, of whom he 
formed the body of the senate : so they were called, 
on account of their dignity and age ; and from them^^'^ 
sprung afterward the Patrician families. Moreover, 
whatever power Romulus reserved to the people, he 
bad made the Plebians, in many respects^ de^^^^^\\\ 
pn the Patricians; and thai suWtfvw^'CvQtv^Xi^^.^^'y^'^'i 
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to the royalty, had been preserved not only under tJjc 
kings, but also in the the republic. It was from among 
the Patricians that the senators were always taken. 
To the Patricians belonged employments, commands, 
dignities, even that of the priesthood ; and the Fa- 
thers, wlio bad been the authors of liberty, did not 
part with their prerogatives. But jealousy soon took 
place between the two orders. For I need not here men- 
tion the Roman Knights, a third order, as it were a 
middle rank between the Patricians and petty people, 
who joined sometimes one side, sometimes the other. 
It was therefore between these two orders that jea- 
lousy arose : it revived on various occasions; but the 
profound cause that kept it alive, was the love of 
liberty. 

The fundamental maxim of the republic was, to 
cons-idcr liberty as a thing inseparable from the Ro- 
man name. A people bred up in this spirit, or to say 
more, a people who believed itsolf born to command 
other nations, and whom Virgil for that reason^ calls 
so nobly, populum regem, or a people king, would re- 
ceive laws from none but itself. 

The authority of the senate was judged necessary 
to nioderate the public councils, which, "without that 
({ualifier, would have been too tumultuous. But in 
the main, it lay in the people to give commands, to 
enact laws to determine peace and war. A people 
v\ho enjoyed the most essential rights of royalty, enter- 
ed in some sort into the humour of kings. They 
were very willing to be counseled, but would not be 
controuled, by the senate. Whoever appeared too 
imperious, whoever exalted himself above others, in a 
word, whoever violated, or seemed to violate, the 
equality required in a free state, became suspected by 
that delicate people. The love of liberty, of glory, 
and of conquests, rendered such spirits hard to man- 
a,s;e ; and that boldness which prompted them to at- 
leinpt every ibXn^^ ^\i\o^A^ c^ivxld not fail of breeding 
dissenVion «tl\iow\e» 
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Thus Rome, so jealous ofber liberty, through that 
love of liberty which was the fbundation of her state, 
saw divisioQ take place amongst all the orders where- 
of she was composed. Hence those furious jealous- 
ies between the senate and people, between the Pa- 
tricians and Plebeians ; the one still alleging, that 
.excessive liberty destroys itself at last ; and the other 
fearing, on the contrary, lest power, which of its own 
nature is always growings at length should degenerate 
into tyranny. 

Betwixt these two extremes, a people \n other re- 
spects so wise, could not find the mean. Private in- 
terest, which makes those of any side carry farther 
than they ought, even what they have begun for the 
public good, did not suSer them to abide by the mod-- 
erate counsels. Ambitious and restless spirits excited 
, jealousies, in order to make their advantage of them ; 
and those jealousies, sometimes more secret, some- 
times more open, acpording to the various junctures, 
but always alive in the bottom of their hearts, atlength- 
occasioned that great revolution which happened rn 
the time of Cesar, and the others that succeeded it. 

It will be easy for you to discover all their causes, if, 
after having rightly apprehended the humour of thejf,J^- 
.'Romans, and the constitution of their commonwealth, p^o- 
youtake care to observe a certain number of j}rinci-8ion of 
pal events, which, though happening at pretty distant J^oiu' 
times, have a manifest connexion with each other.g^pY^in 
Here you have them collected for your greater ease.«* 

Romulus, bred up in war, stnd reputed the son of 
Mars, built Rome, and peopled it with persons of all 
sorts gathered together, shepherds, slaves, robbers, who 
bad come to seek freedom and impunity in the assy- 
lum he bad opened to all comers : there came some 
also of better quality, and of better character. 

He traiqed up this wild people in the spirit of at' 
tempting every thing by force, and they had by this 
means the ver^ women whom they married. 

By degrees be established ocd^t^ ^Ti^ x^^Nxi^^^ 

33^ 
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their spirits by salutary laws. He began with religioni 
which be looked upon as the foundation of states. 
He made it as serious as solemn, and as modest as the 
darkness of idolatry would permit. Strange religions 
and sacrifices, that were not established by the Ro- 
man customs, were forbidden. This law was after- 
wards dispensed with ; but it was Romulus's intention 
that it should be kept, and indeed something of it was 
always retained. 

Me selected from amongst all the people, the best 
of them, to form the public council which he called 
the senate. He composed it of two hundred sena- 
tors, whose number was also afterwards augmented ; 
and thence sprung the noble families which were styled 
Patrician. The others had the name of Plebians, 
that is, common people. 

The senate was to digest and propose all aflairs ; 
soirte it settled sovereignly with the king; but the 
more general were referred to the decision of the 
people. 

Romulus, in an assembly where a great storm sud- 
denly arose, was lorn to pieces by the senators, who 
thought him too imperious, and the spirit of inde- 
pendence began from thence to appear in that order. 

To appease the people, who loved their prince, and 
give a high notion of the city's founder, the senators 
^ave it out, that the gods had taken him up into heav- 
en, and they caused altars to be erected to him. 

Numa Pompilius, the second king, in a long and 
profound peace, finished the forming of their man- 
ners, and the settling of religion upon the same foun- 
dations which Romulus had laid. 

Tullius Hostilius established by strict regulations, 
military discipline, and the orders of war, with his 
successor, Ancus Martins accompanied with sacred 
ceremonies, in order to render the martial art venera- 
ble and religious. 

After Vi\m, Tax(\w\w\Ma Pciscus, to make creatures, 
augmented \\ie wwvtftt^t ^^ ^^^^\.^\^\s>>5o^^^\ij5fli^ed, 
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where they recnained many ages ; and he began the 
grand works which were to promote the public con- 
veniency. 

Servius TuIIius projected the establishment of a 
"Commonwealth, under the command of two annual 
magistrates, to be chosen by the people. 

In the hatred of Tarquin the proud, the royalty 
was abolished, with horrid execrations against any 
who should attempt to restore it; and Brutus made 
the people swear eternally to maintain their liberty. 

The memoirs of Servius Tullius were followed in 
this revolution. Consuls elected by the people from 
among the Patricians, were made equal to kings, ex< 
cepting that they were two, who commanded by reg- 
ular turns, and that they changed yearly. 

Collatinus named consul with Brutus, as having 
been, with him, the author of liberty ; though the 
husband of Lucretia, whose death had given occasion 
to the change, and more concerned than all others in 
revenging the outrage she had received, became a 
suspected person, because he was of the royal family, 
and so was expelled. 

Valerius, substituted in his room, upon returning 
from an expedition, wherein he had delivered his 
country from the Veientes and Etrurians, was sus- 
pected by the people of affecting tyranny, on account 
of a house he was building upon an eminence. Not 
only did he stop the building, but becoming quite pop- 
ular, though a Patrician, he enacted the law which al- 
lows an appeal to the people, and appropriates to 
them in certain cases the final judgment. 

By this new law the consular power was weaken-* 
ed in its origin, and the people extended their privi- 
leges. 

On the occasion of the execution for debts, prac- 
ticed by the rich against the poor, the people, rising 
up against the power of the consuls and senate, made 
that famous retreat to mount Aventine. 

Nothing was talked of bui Vvb^tV^ \u ^^'s^^. ^^Rr\^r 
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g|^%^blies; and the Rom^n people did no^ think itself free, 
ifit bad oot some lawful ways of withstanding the sen- 
ate. There was a necessity to grant them peculiar 
magistrates} called Tribunes of the people, who should 
have power to assemble them, and to secure tbem 
against the authority of the consuls, cither by oppo* 
sition or appeal. 

Those magistrates, to get into credit, nourished the 
division between the two orders, and ceased not to 
flatter the people, by proposing, that the lands of the 
conquered countries, or the price that should arise 
from their sale, should be divided amongst the cit- 
izens. 

The senate always resolutely opposed those Jaws so 
destructive of the state, and insisted that the price of 
the lands should be awarded to the public treasury. 

The people suffered themselves to be led by their 
seditious magistrates, and nevertheless presei^ed equi- 
ty enough to admire the virtue of the great men who 
withstood them. 

Against these domestic dissensions, the senate found 
no better remedy, than continually to staxt new occa- 
sions of foreign wars. These prevented divisions 
from being carried to extremity^ and reunited th^ 
orders in the defence of their country. 

So long as the wars succeed, and the conquests in- 
crease, the jealousies are renewed. 

The two parties tired with so many divisions, which 
threatened the ruin of the state, agree to make laws 
for the peace of both, and to establish the equality 
which ought to prevail in a free city. 

Kach of the orders claims a right to the enacting 
of those laws. 

The jealousy increased by these pretensions, makes 
them resolve with one accord to send an embassy into 
Greece, to inquire into the institutions of the cities 
of that country, and especially the laws of Solon, which 
were the most popula^t. The laws Qf tb^ XH- Tables 
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are enacted ; and the Decemvirs who digested them 
were deprived of the power they abused. 

Whilst all is quiet, and so equitable laws seem to 
secure the public peace for ever, dissentions are re- 
kindled by the new pretensions- of the people, who 
aspire at the honours and consulship, till then reserv- 
ed to the first order. 

The law for admitting them to those dignities is pro- 
posed. Rather than debase the consulship, the Fa- 
thers consent to the creation of three new magistrates, 
who shall have the authority of consuls, under the 
name of Military Tribunes ; and the people is admit- 
ted to this honour. 

Tbey, contented with establishing their ri^ht, use 
their victory with moderation, and for some time bes- 
tow the command upon Patricians only. 

After long disputes, the consulship is again in ques- 
tion ; and by degrees the honours become common 
to both orders, though greater regard is always had to 
Patricians in the elections. 

The wars continue, and the Romans after five hun- ^pp^ 
dred years subject the Cisalpine Gauls their principal op' 
enemies, and all Italy. 

Here commence the Punic wars ; and things come 
to such a height, that each of the two jealous nations 
thinks it cannot stand, but by the fall of the other. 

Rome, upon the point of yielding, is chiefly support- 
ed during her misfortunes, by the constancy and wis- 
dom of the senate. 

At last the Roman patience gets the better : Han- 
nibal is vanquished, and Carthage subdued by Scipio 
Africanus. 

Victorious Rome makes prodigious progress, during 
two hundred years, both by sea and land, and reduces 
the whole world under her power. 

In these times, and since the ruin of Carthage, the 
oflices, whereof the dignity as well as profit increased 
with the empire, were stickled for with fury. The 
ambitious candidates thought ot iiO\\i\\\^\foX^^\.^\vv^ 
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tbe people, and the concord of the orders, kept np 
by the business of the Punic wars was disturbed more 
than ever. The Gracchi put every thing in confusion, 
and their seditious proposals were the beginning of all 
the civil wars. 
ratiL Then men begun to wear arms, and to act by open 
'■ force in the assemblies of the Roman people, where 
every one before chose lo prevail by lawful methods 
only, and with liberty of opinion. 

The wise conduct of the senate, and the great wars 
that came upon them, moderated the broils. 

Marius a Plebian, and a good soldier, with his mili- 
tary eloquence and seditious harangues, wherein be 
was continually attacking the pride of the nobles, re- 
vived the jealousy of the people, and rose by this 
means to the highest honours. 

Sylla a Patrician put himself at the head of the 
opposite party, and became an object of jealousy to 
Marius. 

Cabals and corruption now do every thing at Rome. 
The love of her country, and regard to its laws, be- 
come extinguished there. 

To crown the misfortunes, the wars of Asia teach 
the Romans luxury, and encrease their avarice. 

At this time, the generals begun to engross the af- 
fections of their soldiers, who till then considered only 
the character they bore of public authority. 

Sylla, in the war against Mithridates, snfTered his 
soldiers to enrich themselves, in order to gain tifem, 

Marius, on his side, proposed to his partisans a sliai^ 
of both money and lands. 

By this means being master of their troopB, the one 
upon pretence of supporting the senate, and the other 
iinder the name of the people, they made a furious 
war upon each other in the very heart of the city. 

The party of Marius and of the people, was totally 
overthrown, and Sylla rendered himself absolute under 
, tbe title of DictaXoT. 
^e made dte^dtu\ m'^^s^^i^^^^'^^Vx^^^Nit^ "^^^^^^ 
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pie harshly both by words and actions^ even in the 
lawrul assemblies. 

When more powerful, and better established than 
ever, he reduced himself to a private life ; but not 
till he had shown that the Roman people could brook 
a master. 

Pompey whom Sylla bad raised, succeeded to great 
part of his power. He flattered sometimes the peo- 
ple, and sometimes the senate, in order to establish 
hims'elf ; but his inclination and interest attached him 
at length to the latter party. 

Conqueror of the pirates, the Spains, and the whole 
East, he becomes all-powerful in the commonwealth, 
and particularly in the senate. 

Cesar, who will at least be his equal, turns to the 
. side of the people, and imitating in his consulship the 
most seditious tribunes, he proposes together with the 
division of lands, the most popular laws be could con- 
trive. 

The conquest of the Gauls carries to the highest 
pitch the glory and power of Cesar. 

Pompey and he unite through interest, and then 
fall out through jealousy. The civil war breaks out, 
' Pompey imagines that his name alone will support 
Lis cause, and neglects himself. Cesar active and 
provident, gets the victory, and renders himself mas- 
ter. 

He makes several trials to see whether the Romans 
could be accustomed to the name of King: which 
serve only to render him odious. To aggravate the 
public hatred, the senate decrees him honours till then 
unheard of in Rome : so that he is killed in full senate 
as a t) rant. 

Antony his creature, who chanced to be consul at 
the time of his death, stirred up the people against 
his murderers, and endeavoured to take advantage of 
the troubles, in order to usurp the sovereign authority. 
Ijepidus, who had also a great command under Cesw^ 
endeavoured to maintain it» la &i\e,\Yi^'^^>xev^^^^'w^ 
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at the age of nineteen, undertook to revenge bis la- 
ther's death} and sooght occasion to Bucceed to his 
power. 

He knew how to serve his own interest by the ene- 
luies of bis family, and by his very competitors. 

His father's troops devote themselves to him, touch* 
cd with the name of Cesar, and the prodigious lar- 
gesses he made them. 

The senate has no more any power : every tiling 
is done by force, and by the soldiers, who are at the 
service of whoever gives them most. 

In this fatal conjuncture, the triumvirate destroyed 
all that Rome was breeding up most courageous and 
opposite to tyranny. Cesar and Antony defeated Bru- 
tus and Cassius : liberty expired with them. The vic- 
tors, after ridding themselves of the puny T^epidus, 
made various agreements, and various divisions of 
power, wherein Cesar, as being the more cunning, 
finding always means to have the better share, gain^ 
Rome to his interest, and got the upper hand. An- 
tony attempts in vain to retrieve himself, and the bat- 
tle of Actium subjects the whole empire to the power 
of Augustus Cesar. 

Rome, tired and exhausted by so many civil war?, 
in order to have some rest, is forced to renounce hei 
liberty. 

The house of the Cesars fixing in itself, under the 
great name of Emperor, the command of the armies, 
exercises an absolute power. 

Rome, under the Cesars, more careful to prescvvc 
than extend her domain, makes hardly any more con- 
quests, but in order to drire out the barbarians whu 
attempted to get into the empire. 

At the death of Caligula, the senate, upon the point 
of restoring liberty and the consular power, is prevent- 
ed by the military people, who will have a perpetual 
chief, and that their chief to be master. 

In the revo\Vs e^\]i«»^v\ by Uie violences of Xf»ro. 
each armv eUoose^ ^.w ^\\\^^\«i\\ ^\\\ \W vviUtur\ 

• 4 
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men know too well that it is theirs to bestow tbe 
enapire. 

They become so outrageous as to sell it publicly to 
tbe highest bidder, and accustom themselves to shake 
off the yoke. With obedience discipline is lost. The 
good princes struggle in vain to preserve it, and their 
zeal to maintain the ancient order of the Roman ex- 
ercise of war serves only to expose them to the fury 
of the soldiers. 

In the changes of emperors, each army attempting 
to make its own, there happen civil wars and dreadful 
massacres. 

Thus the empire is enervated by the remissness of 
discipline, and at tbe same time wasted by intestine 
wars. 

Amidst so many disorders, the awe and majesty of 
.the Roman name diminishes. The often vanquisbiid 
Parthians become formidable on the side of the east, 
under the ancient name of Persians, which they reas- 4 
sume ; the northern nations, who inhabited cold and 
uncultivated lands, attracted by the beauty and rich- 
ness of those of tbe empire, attempt an entrance into 
it on all sides. 

One man is no longer suflScient to bear the burden 
of an empire so vast, and so powerfully attacked 

Tbe prodigious multitude of wars, and the humour 
of the soldiers, who would be headed by none but 
Emperors and Cesars, obliges them to be multiplied* 

The empire itself being looked upon as an heredi- 
tary estate, emperors multiply naturally by the multi* 
tude of the children of the princes. 

Marcus Aurelius associates his brother in the em- 
pire. Severus makes his two sons emperom* The 
exigency of affairs obliges Diocletian to divide tbe 
east and west between himself and Maximian : each of 
them, overburdened, eases himself by choosing two 
Cesars. 

Through this multitude of Emperors and Cesars^ 
the state is burdened with an excessive charge, tlTe 

24 
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body of the empire is disunited, and civil wars mul- 
lipiy. 

Constantine, son of the emperor Gonstantius Clo- 
rus, divides tlie empire as an heritage amongst bis 
children: posterity follows these examples, so that 
one single emperor is scarce any more to be seen. 

The softness of Honorius and Vaientinian III. em- 
perors of the west, makes every thing go to ruin. 

Italy, and Rome itself, ite sacked at different times, 
and become a prey to barbarians. 

The whole west is left open tp any invaders. Afric 
is seized upon by the Vandals, Spain by the VisigotbSi 
Gaul by the Francs, Gr»at Britain by the Saxons, 
Rome and Italy Uaclfj by the Herulians, and after- 
ward by the Ostrogoths. The Roman emperors con- 
fine themselves to the east^ and abandon the rest, 
even Rome and Italy. 

The empire recovers some strength under Justi- 
^ nian, by the bravery of Belisarius and Pfarses. Rome, 
often taken and retaken, remains at last to the empe- 
rors. The Saracens, grown powerful by the division 
of their neighbours, and through the remissness of the 
emperors, take from them the greatest part of the 
east, and harass them so on that side, that they think 
of Italy no more* The Lombards seize upon the 
finest and richest provinces there. Rome, reduced 
to extremity by their continual encroachments, and 
undefended by her emperors, is forced to throw her- 
self into the arms of the French. Pepin, king of 
France, passes the Alps, and reduces the Lombards. 
Charlemagne, after having abolished their dominion, 
causes himself to be crowned king of Italy, where bis 
moderation alone preserves some small remains to the 
successors of the Cesars; and in the eight hundredth 
3rear of our Lord, being elected emperor by the Ro- 
mans, he foundeth the new empiie. 

It is now easy for you to understand the causea of 
the rise and fall of Rome. 
* You see lha.t;ihat state, founded upon war, and 
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thereby naturally disposed to encroach upon its 
neighbours, brought the ivhole world under the yoke, 
by having carried to the highest pitch policy and the 
art of war. 

You see the causes of the divisions of the repub- 
lie, and at last of its fall, in the jealousies of its citi- 
zens, and in tbe love of liberty ; driven to an intoler- 
able excess and delicacy. 

No more have you any difficulty to distinguish all 
the periods of Rome, whether you choose to consider 
her in herself, or with reference to other nations; 
and you see the revolutions that must necessarily at- 
tend the situation of affairs in every period. 

In herself, you see her at the beginning in a mo- 
narchial state, established according to her primitive 
laws ; afterward in her liberty 5 and at last subjected 
once more to a monarchial government, but by forc'd 
and violence. 

It is easy for you to conceive in what manner the 
popular state was formed, after the beginnings it had' 
in the time of royalty : and you see no less evidently, 
how in liberty were gradually established the founda- 
tions of the new monarchy 

For in like manner as you have seen the schenje 
of the republic laid in the monarchy, by Servius Tul- 
lius, who gave as it were a first taste of liberty to the 
Koman people, so you have observed that the tyran- 
ny of Sylla, though temporary, though short-lived, 
showed that Rome, notwithstanding her haughtiness, 
was as capable of bearing tbe yoke, as the nations she- 
held in subjeciiuii. 

To know what that furious jealousy between the 
orders successively operated, you have only to dis- 
tinguish the times which I have expressly marked out 
to you ; the one wherein the people were kept within 
certain hound.c: hy the dangers that cnoompftoooj thi^m 
on all sides ; and the other, when having nothing 
more to fear from abroad, they gave themselves up 
without restraint to their passion. 
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The essential character of each of ibesc two peri- 
ods is, that in the one, the love of their country, and 
of the laws, restrained the spirits : and that in iVic 
other, every thing was decided by interest and force. 

Hence it also followed, that in the Orst of these two 
limes, persons in com mane/, who aspired at honours 
by lawlul means, kept (he soldiers in awe, and attached 
to the republic ; whereas, in the other period, where 
violence carried every thing, they studied only how to 
indulge them, in order to make them espouse their 
designs in defiance of the authority of the senate. 

By this last state war came necessarily to be in 
Rome; and because in war, where laws have no lon- 
ger any power, force alone decides, the strongest roust 
needs prove master ; and consequently the empire 
revert into the power of one. 

And things were so disposed to it of themselves^ 
•^?'ii!*fctl^^^ Polybius, who lived in the most flourishing time 
^;.^^»of the commonwealth, foresaw by the mere disposi- 
tion of affairs, that the government of Rome would at 
long- run return to monarchy. 

The reason of this revolution is, that the division 
between the orders could never cease among the Ro- 
Oians but by the authority of an absolute master, and 
that, besides, liberty was too dear to be voluntarily 
parted with. It was therefore gradually to be weak- 
ened by specious pretences, and by that means to be 
made capable of being ruined by open fort*e. 
\" Imposition, according to Aristotle, should begin 
with flatuurtn^thj^ people, and must naturally be u^V 
lowed by violence. 

But hence they must fall into another inconven- 
ience by the power of the military men, an evil inev- 
itable to that state. 

in fact, that monarchy which the Cesars formed, 
havifig erected itself by arms, must ncvds be \rbul- 
jy military ; and for this reason it estabiised itself un« 
derthe name of emperor, the proper and natural tilld 
of the coaam^nd o^ ^u\\cs. 
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Thereby you may have observed, tha^ as the com- 
monwealth had its loeFitable weakness,: th,at is,' the 
jealousy between the people and senate ; so the mbn- 
archy of the Cesars had a!so its foible, which was the 
licentiousness of the soldiers who had made them. 

For it was not possible that the military men who 
had overturned the government, and set up the em- 
perors, should be long without perceiving that it vfd§ 
they in effect who disposed of the empire. 

You may now add to the times you have been ob- 
serving, those which exhibit to you the slate and al- 
teration of the soldiery ; that wherein it is subject 
and attached to the senate and Roman people ; that 
wherein it devotes itself to its generals ; that wherein 
it raises them to absolute power under the military title 
of emperorsa;nd that wherein being master in some Myrt 
of its emperors; it makes and unmakes them at pleasure. 
Hence the remissness of discipline ; dbenqp the sedi* 
tions and wars you have seen ; hence, in fine, the ruia 
of the soldiery together with that of the empire. * 

Such are the remarkable times which exhibit to us 
the revolutions of the state of Rome considered in 
herself. Those which make her known to us with re- 
ference to other nations, are no less easy to .be 4i^' 
cerned. 

There is a time when she fights against her equals, 
and is in danger. It lasts somewhat above five hun- 
dred years^ and ends at the destruction of the Gauls 
in Italy, and of the empire of the Carthaginians. 

That wherein she fights with advantage and with- 
out danger, how great soever be the wars which she 
undertakes. It lasts two hundred years, and reaches 
to the establishment of the empire of the Cesars, ^ 

That wherein she preserves her empire and majes* 
ty. It lasts four hundred years, and ends at the reign 
of Theodosius the Great. 

That finally, wherein her empire, wounded on sJI 
5t$les, falls piece meal. This state, which lasts also 
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four hundred ^ears, commences at the sons of Theo- 
do4iis, and terminates at last in Charlemagne. 

I am not ignoranti Sir, that there might be added to 
the causes of the ruin of Rome a great many particu- 
lar incidents. The rigour of creditors to their debtors 
excited great and frequent revolts. The prodigious 
number of gladiators and slaves with which Rome and 
ICaly were incumbered^ occasieaed terrible violences, 
and even bloody wars. Rome, drained by so many 
domestio and foreign wars, made herself so many new 
citizens, either through solicitation or necessity, that 
she could hardly know herself again, among so many 
strangers whom she had naturalized. The senate, 
filled with Barbarians : the Roman blood became mix- 
ed ; the love of the country, whereby Rome had 
raised herself above all the nations of the world, was 
not natural to those citizens come from abroad, and the 
rest were tlwntAl by the mixture. Partialities multi- 
plied with that prodigious multiplicity of new citizens; 
and turbulent spirits found new means to disturb and 
' to enterprise. 

Meanwhile the number of poor increased without 
end, through the luxury, debauchery, and idleness, 
that were introducing. Those who found themselves 
ruined, had no resource but in seditions, and in any 
event cared little though all should go to wreck after 
them. You know that this was what occasioned Ca- 
tiiine's coospiracy. The ambitious great,, and wrelch- 
«'s that have nothmg to lose, are always fond of change. 
These two kinds of citizens prevailed in Rome : and 
the middle state, which alone keeps the balance in 
popular governments, being the weakest, the repub- 
lic must necessarily fall. 

To this we may also join, the particular humour 
and genius of those who caused the commotions, I 
mean of the Gracchi, of Marius, Sylla, Pompeyi Ju- 
lius Cesar, Antony, and Augustus. I have taken some 
notice of them-, but I have chiefly applied myself to 
discover to 50U V\ie ^^tv^\^^^>o."i'i'i5^\v\\\\w^^<^«4^^^,f 
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the evil, namely, that jealousy between- the two or- 
ders, whereof it was oi moment to you to consider til 
the consequences. 

But remember, Sir, that that long concatenation 
of particular causes, which make and unmake em- 
pires, depends upon the secret orders of divine prO" 
vidence. God from the highest heavens holds the 
reins of all the kingdoms of the earth ; he hath ail 
hearts in his hand : sometimes he restrains the pas- 
sions, sometimes be gives a loose to them ; and there- 
by moveth all mankind. Means he to make conquer- 
ors ? He causes terror to march before them, and in- 
spires them and their soldiers with an mvincible reso- 
lution. Means he to make lawgiver f He sends 
them his spirit of wisdom and foresight; he enables 
them to prevent the evils that threaten atates, and to 
lay the foundations of public tranquillity. He knows 
human wisdom to be always short in some respect; he 
enlightens it, he enlarges its views ; and then he leaves 
it to its own ignorance, he blinds it, he precipitates 
it ; he confounds it by itself, it involves itself, it entan- 
gles itself in its own subtleties,, and its precautions are 
a snare to it. God exercises by this means his dread- 
ful judgments, according to the rules of his ever un- 
erring justice. He it is, who prepares eflects in the 
remotest causes, and he it is who strikes those great 
strokes, the counter-stroke whereof is of such exten- 
sive consequence. When he means to let loose the 
latter, and to overturn empires, their counsels are 
weak and irregular. £gvpt, formerly.so wise, goes 
on inebriated, rash, and reeling, because the Lord 
hath spread the spirit of giddiness in her counsels. 
She knows no more what she does ; she is lost. But 
let not men ileceive themselves : God sets right, when 
be pleaseSf the bewildered judgment, and he who in-* 
suited over the blindness of others, falls oftentimes 
into thicker darkness himself, without there needing 
any thing else to turn his hecid than his long course (>i* 
prosperity. 
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Thus it is tiiat God reigns over all nations. Lei u3 
talk no more of chafice, or of fortune, or talk of them 
onlj as of a name with which we cover our our igno- 
rance. What is chance in regard to our uncertain 
counsels, is a concerted design in a higher counsel, 
that is, in that eternal counsel which contains all 
causes and effects in one and the same order. In this 
manner every thing concurs to the same end ; and it 
is for want of understanding the whole, that we find 
chance or irregularity in particular emergencies. 
Thereby is verified the saying of the Apostle, that 
I'p^ God is the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Blessed, whose peace is unaltera- 
hie, who sees every thing change without changing 
himself, and who causes all revolutions by an immuta- 
ble counsel ; who gives and takes away power, who 
transfers it from one man to another, from one bouse 
to another, from one people to another, to show, that 
liiey all have it only borrowed, and that it is be alone 
in whom it naturally resides. ] 

Therefore it is that all who govern, find themselves 
subject to a greater power. They do more or less 
than they intend, and their counsels have never failed 
to have unforeseen effects. Neither are they masters 
of the dispositions which past ages have given affairs, 
nor can they foresee what course futurity will take ; 
far less are they able to force it. He alone holdeth all 
in his own band, who knows the name of that which is, 
and of that which is not yet, who over-rules all times 
and prevents all counsels. 

Little did Alexander think that be was labouring 
for his captains, or to ruin his ihouse by bis conquests. 
When Brutus inspired the Roman people with a 
boundless love of liberty, he never dreamt that be 
was sowing in their minds the seeds of that immode- 
rate licence, whereby the tyranny he meant to destroy 
was to be one day restored more grievous than under ] 
the Tarquins. When the Cesars were flattering the ' 
soldiers, Ibey Yv^d tiq VcvX^xsNa^w ^\ ^-sfvc^^ \cA.^ters to 
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tbeir successors, and to the empire. In a word, there ' 
IS no human power that does not minister^ whether it 
will or no, to other designs than its own. God only 
knows how to brin^ every thin^ about to his will : and 
therefore erery thing is surprising, to consider only 
particular causes ; and yj^t erery thing goes on with 
a regular progression. This work hath, I hope, made 
you understand it ; and to say no more of other em- 
pires, you see by bow many unforeseen counsels, but 
nevertheless coherent in themselves, the fortune of 
Rome bath been traced from Romulud down to Char- 
lemagne. 

You will perhaps think, Sir, that I should have told 
you something more about your Frenchmen, and about 
Charlemagne, wbo founded the new Empire. But 
besides that his history makes part of that of France, 
which you yourself are writing, and in which you are 
already so far advanced, I reserve it for a second part 
I intend to make you of this work ; wherein I shall 
have necessary occasion to speak to you of France, 
and of that ^reat conqueror, who, equal in valour to 
any that antiquity boasts, surpasses them in piety, wis^ 
dom, and justice. 

The same second part will discover to you the 
causes' of tbe prodigious success of Mahomet and his 
successors. That empire which commenced two hun- 
dred years before Charlemagne, might find its place in 
this part : J;>ut I thought it would be better to set be* 
fore you in one and the same progre.s8ioii« its rise and 
}ts deoline. 

Thus I have no more to say upon the first part of 
Universal History. You will discover all its secretjs, 
and it will now be entirely in your own power to ob- 
serve in it the whole progression of Religion and that 
of crcat Empires down to Charlemagne. 

While you shall see them fall almost all of them* 
aelves, and shall see Religion support itself by its own 
power, you will easily understand what is solid great-: 
ncs5^ and wherein a wise man ought to place his hope. 

THE r.i^D. 
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